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CHAPTER XIV 

THE 1J0MA:N CATirOLlC EMANOIl’ATION AGITATION 

While tlie Platform, under the soothing iutiueuce of 
the material prospei’ity of the eountry, \v£is still in a 
(juicscA'iit sljitc, iind hiTore any cndoiivour Avas made to 
turn to account the freedom that h;id been socurcal, 
the English people were to have exhibited to them the 
instruetive example of how the Platform (!0uld be 
made a great political power — they were to be shown 
what rcidly might be made of the jirivilege of free 
meeting and free sjieaking. 

Hitherto the ch.arapious and votaries of the Plat- 
form had been hampered by the rcstrii;tions on the 
right of meeting and on the expression of opinion, but 
jiart of their wcfikness w:ls due to a defect of their own, 
and not to the oppression of the Government. Hitherto 
the I’latform hiid been devoid of such organisation as 
Avould make it really jaiwerful, and thiit was a matter 
which concerned them to su])ply. Neither such organ- 
isation as the leaders of the Economy Agitation adopted, 
nor that of the London Corresponding Society, nor yet 
that of M<'ijor Girtwright and his Hampden Clubs, had 
added much to its efficiency. There had been no 
general organisation, no central directing body, no 
controlling power. 
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In tile more recent agitations the men whose names 
have become familiar to us as the most prominent 
public speakers, never had cither the means or the 
ability to give it any real form of organisation, or to 
give its sjiasmodic and isolated acts any cohesion. 
There was no union among them ; each of them twent 
pretty much his own way, and they appear to have 
been unwilling or unable to co-operate, or to undertake 
the building up and conducting of an organisation. It 
was easy enough for men like them to assemble large 
meetings, and to secui’e listeners. As Hooker wrote 
many years before : “ lie that go(',s about to persuade a 
multitude that tlicy are not so well governed as they 
ought to be, shall never want attentive and favourable 
hearers.” But they do not seem to have lieeii able to 
get further than speaking at meetings. They went to 
a place, made a speech, and came away again ; but be- 
yond exciting, or instructing, or encouraging the people, 
or giving voice to their thoughts, they did little more. 

How long a period might have elapsed before the 
advantages of organisation would have been brought 
honu; to the English people, had they been left to their 
own resources, it is im])ossible to say, for the instruction 
suddenly came from outside, and Ireland afforded to 
England not mere theoretic instru(iiion in the matter, 
but an actual visible examide of the power of the Plat- 
form when backed by organisation of a complete and 
thorough character. As the lesson was not lost on the 
English people, it is desirable to give a somewhat de- 
tailed account of the celebrated Irish organisation which 
succeeded in forcing from a reluctant English Government 
the emancipation of Roman Catholics. The narrative, 
moreover, illustrates under a strong light some of the 
most interestiiig features connected with the Platform. 



CHAP. XIV PUBLIC OPINION IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND 5 

It lias been unnecessary so bir to refer to tlie Plat- 
form in Ireland. Ireland had not joined nor })artici- 
pated in any of the Platform agitations which I ha,Ye 
described. Until the end of the eighteenth century 
she had a separate Parliament of her own, and she had 
had ^cfitatious of her own, and the Platform had been 
freely used, but success or failure there had no bearing 
on the Platform in England, Nor had she participated 
either up to this in the Platform agitations in England 
after the Union, The ciAuc industrial iiopulation of 
Great Britain were set on their own particidar objects. 
The vast majority of the po})nlation of Ireland had 
their ])articular desires and ambitions, and there was 
no bond of ailiance whatever for joint agitation — 
nothing whatever in (tommon between them. 

Mr, Wyse, in his history of the Catholic, Association, 
whicli was written veiy shortly after the events which 
it chronicles, has drawn an elaborate contrast lietwecn 
the action of public opinion in the two countries. 

“ Public opinion in Iridand,” he says, “ and public 
opinion in England, arc not to be measured by the same 
standard. In hlnghi.nd it is, like its civilisation, the 
slow but robust groAvth of many centuries ; it has risen 
out of the cool study of great political and commercial 
questions ; out of the slow comjiarison of their principles, 
with their exemplifications in existing government ; out 
of a tranquil and persevering observation of the influence 
of both on all classes of society in the neighbouring 
countries, particularly in France and Ameri(;a, and a. keen 
and often an involuntary application of the common- 
sense conclusions drawn from such comparison to their 
own. In Ireland everything is partial, everything is 
momentary, everything is impulse — there is no standard, 
or the standard changes every day. Upon the groat 
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“middle layer of English society no (question falls without 
leaving its lasting impression. Upon a corresponding, 
though hy no means a similar class in Ireland, the 
utmost which can he expected is a strong hut transient 
sentiment, rufllling for a moment the surface, hut then 
leaving the depths as dead and as sluggish as hefoi‘8. 

“In a word, the Irish act on hclief, the English on con- 
viction — one feels, the other hioirs ; reason in general 
is the guide of one nation, passion of the other, and one 
impression lasts, and the other passes away.” ‘ 

There is much that is true in this description, hut 
there were some impressions among the Irish which did 
not pass away. They may ha,vc heen active at one 
time, and donnant at another, hut they were held as 
tenaciously as any martyr ever held his faith, and the sub- 
ject of the Irish agitation, which was to afford so much 
insti-uction to the people of England, Avas one of these — 
namely, the civil position of the Homan Catholics in the 
State. For long had this question agitated Ireland, and 
many efforts had been made to obtain a removal of 
the disabilities imposed hy law on Catholics. It is 
unnecessary for us to go hack further than the year 
1823. Sheil, one of the great workers for the cause, 
and one of the most brilliant speakers, has given us the 
following description of the state of the question in that 
year : — “ An entire cessation of Catholic meetings,” he 
says, “ had taken place. We had virtually abandoned 
the question. Not only was it not debated in Parlia- 
ment, hut in Ireland th(‘-re was neither committee, 
board, nor association. The result was, that a total 
stagnation of public feeling took place, and I do not 
exaggerate when I say that the Catholic question was 

^ See Hisloriml Sketch of the late Thomas Wyse, Esq., jun., vol. i. 
Catholic Association of Ireland^ by p. 189. 
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nearly forgotten ; all pnlilic meetings had ceased ; no 
angry resolutions issued from public bodies ; no exciting 
speeches appeared in the public papers. ... A general 
stajmation diffused itself over the national feelings. 
^’he public pulse had stopped, the circulation of all 
geneA)Us sentiment had been arrested, and the country 
was palsied to the heart.”' 

It was in this state of stagnatitiu that the Catholic 
Association came into existence, with the object of 
obtaining from the British Parliament the removal of 
the disqualifiiiations under which lioman C-atholics 
suffered. Air. Wyse has given a description of its 
origin : “ Air. tf’Connell and Air. Shcil,” he says, “ met 
by accident in the year 182.3 af' the house of a 
common friend in the mountains of Wicklow ; and, after 
mutually lamenting the degraded and torpid statis of 
their Catholic countrymen, agreed to sign an Address, 
and enclose it without delay to the most influential 
gentlemen of their body. This was the first foundation 
of the Association. 'I’lic summons was at fir.st treated by 
some with scorn, with indignation by others, with neglect 
by all. ... A few newspa^ier rem^ontres suci^eeded ; the 
old war of recrimination recommenced ; it attracted the 
public attention ; it excited the public feeling ; an 
interest was created, and from that moment everything 
was success.” * And then he describes the formation of 
the Association : “ The first seeds of the Catholic 
Association,” he says, “ were scarcely perccjitible ; ten 
or twenty individuals met in a retired room at a tavern 
in Sackville Street and resolved boldly to commence.'* 

* Memoirs of the. Right Hon. R. L. ing was hnlJ .at wtiieli thp resolution 
Shcil, by W. T. M ‘Cullagb, vol. i. j). wus adopted for the appointiucnt of 
^83, a Catholic Association. — Sec Select 

“ Wy.se, vol. i. p. 198. Spaxltes of Daniel 0" Connelly Esq.y 

® On the 10th May 1823 the meet- M.P.y by his son. 
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“ The nucleus was formed ; it increased ; every day pre- 
sented an accession of new and enthusiastic members. 

. . . A new principle, that of an open club, without 
canvass or ballot, the members admissible on the viva 
voce proposition of a fi-iond, and the subscription of £1 
was adopted. . . . The Association gained daily in 
strength ; it soon embraced all classes in the roll of its 
members. Tiie aristocracy joined it. . . . Behind 
them came the almost entire body of the gentry. . . . 
The (Catholic) clergy, too, had sent in from time to 
time their adhesion. The recruits from the younger 
clergy were numerous beyond precedent ; they advo- 
cated its principles and executed its measures, not 
merely with the fidelity of si tried friend, but with the 
zeal and enthusiasm of a proselyte.” 

The Central Association sal in Dublin. It w\as 
composed of the ablest C'atholics of the time, foremost 
among them being the greatest of Irish popular orators 
— Daniel O’Connell and Bichard Lalor Shell. It held 
weekly meetings, at which thrilling speeches were 
dclivere.d advocating the. cause of the Catholics. Tlie 
speeches were fully imported in the dady Press, and 
thus obtained a veiy large circulation. But the As- 
sociation did not confine its labours to the capital, nor 
to speeches. Every device which ingenuity could sug- 
gest for awakening the people and winning then* active 
support was put into operation. To obtain the neces- 
sary funds for carrying on the agitation, and with the 
object of giving the people a. continued interest in the 
matter, the “ Catholic Bent,” or the offering of one 
penny a month for the furtherance of the cause, was 
proposed and adopted. This step in itself entailed a 
great use of the Platform ; for when the inhabitants of 
a parish wislied to contribute to the “ rent,” a meeting 
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of the parish was sumiuoueil. At the meeting a chair- 
man was appointed, “frequently, though not always, 
the priest.” Resolutions were proposed approving of 
the collecting of the rent, and a CV)mmittee appointed, 
with a secretary and a treasui'cr, to manage tin* collec- 
tioift. Rent collectors were then aj)pointcd, and corre- 
spondence with the Central Association opened, and 
thus the Central body became possessed of a ](»(*al 
parish organisation throughout Ireland of the most 
])owerful character. “The rent collection soon settled 
into a system ; th(i collectors became the disciplined, 
as the rent contributors were the irregular troo])s of the 
As.sociation ; ” and, as Wyse said, “ 'Flic Association en- 
grossed the attention of multitudes. Tiie entire country 
formed but one Association.” 

From the debates in the House of Commons further 
information can be gathered as to The power of the 
Association. 

It was pointed out there that the Association, 
“tliough a public body, diflered from most public 
meetings in this point — that they were all of one mind. 
Tlicre was no competition of opinion ; no opposing 
voice was heard. Every si^eech was previously ar- 
ranged, and every decision was unanimous. . . . The 
Association appointed their Committees of Grievances, 
of Education, and of Finance. They had almost 
copied verbatim the sessional orders of the House.’ 
They met when they pleased ; and, in point of fact, 
they were in the habit of sitting from January to 
December, and of exercising their })owers with as much 
strictness and severity as any absolute monarch could 
do.”- 


* Speech of Mr, Goiilbourii, 10th Feb- 
ruary 1825. — Hansard, vol, xii. p. 168, 


- See Phiiiket’s Speech^ p. 317. 
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Another forcible clese-riptioii of the AsHociation is 
given by Canning. He described it as “ Self-elected, 
self-constructed, self-assembled, self-adjourned ; acknow- 
ledging no superior, tolerating no equal ; interfering in 
all stages with the administration of justice; denouncing 
publi(Jy before trial individuals against whom it irtsti- 
tutes prosecutions, and rejudging and condemning those 
whom the law has ac.(puttt‘d ; menacing the free Press 
with punishment, and op(‘nly de<-l:i.ring its intcujtion to 
corrupt that part of it which it cannot intimidate ; and 
lastly, for these and other purposes, levying contribu- 
tions on the 2)eoj)le of Tieland.” ’ 

The 2)ower of the Asso(!iation became tit last so gretit 
that an outcry was raisi'd by a large jiart of the public; 
in Great Britain agtiinst it, tind the Government felt 
impelled to take action to curtsiil its influcn(;e. 

The King, in his siieceh opening the Session of ihir- 
liament in February 1825, condemned it. He said : 
“ There never was a In fbe histoiy of this 

countiy when all the great interests of the nation 
were at the same time in so thriving a condition. . . . 
It is the more to be regretted that Associations should 
exist in Ireland whicli have adojited jn-oceodings irre- 
concilable with the sjjirit of the Constitution, and calcu- 
lated, by exciting alarm, and by exasjierating animosities, 
to endanger the peace of society, and to retard the course 
of national iinjirovement.” ^ 

Immediately after the opening of the Session a Bill 
was introduced for the Suppression of Unlawful Societies 
in Ireland, in which category the Catholic Association 
was included. 

Peel, who was then Home Secretary, “conceived 
Parliament to be the sole constitutional judge of such 

^ Hansard, vol. xii. p. 465. ^ Ibid, p. 1. 
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matters (as C-atlielie disabilities), and if Parliament 
tliouglit a law ought to be continued, those who fancied 
tliemsclves aggTieved by it must not resort to unconstitu- 
tional measures to })rocure its abolition. They might peti- 
tion, they might represent their grievances to Parliamenl., 
and*t]ieir petitions and representations w'^ould be taken 
into consideration ; l)ut Parliament w^ould abandon its 
duty, if it allowed any body of men to act independently 
of its authority, and only according to their owm free 
]>leasin‘('s. He (dainn'd thii right of Parliament to act 
as it should think fit, if it should deem the Catholic 
Association, or any other of the same sort, at variance 
with the priuciph's of the Constitution.” ^ The Act 
made every Society illegal which was constituted for the 
redress of grie\’ane(',s either in ChiU'ch or State, renewing 
bs meetings for more than fourteen days or collecting 
or receiving inonoy. 

In the course of the debate on the Bill, Canning 
raised even a more important ({uestion than the one 
under discussion, more important as being a (question 
possibly affecting the whole of the kingilom and not 
merely jiai-t of it — namely, the compatibility of any 
such body existing side by side with Parliament. It is 
one of the gravest ])olitical questions in connection with 
the Platform, and will hereafter have to be again referred 
to. He said: “When 1 speak of the representative 
charac-tcr of the Catholic Association, I do not mean to 
assert that it has ever affirmed itself to be the 
representath e of the people of Irehuid. No such thing ; 
it is too wise in its generatiorr to hazard so impolitic 
a declaration. If it had done so, it would have been 
unnecessary to argue the present question ; for no new 
Act of Parliament would in that case have been 


^ Ilaiisaid, vol. xii. p. 248, 1825. 
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“ necessary to cualile the law to deal with it. ... A 
representative character has, however, been attributed 
to it by others. The repeated statements which have 
been made in this debate, that tliis Association is, and 
is held to be, the virtual representative of tlie jieople of 
Ireland, call upon the House to consider whether 5.uch 
an Association can coexist with the House of Commons. 
Can there, I aslv, coexist in tliis kingdom, witliout 
imminent hazard to its peace, an assembly e.onstituted 
as the House of Commons is, and another assembly 
invested with a representative eliavacter, as e.omjilctc as 
that of the Housi* of (vommous itself, though not 
conferred by the same process ? Does not the veiy 
proposition that such is the character, and such the 
attributes of the Catholic Assoihition, oven if not 
actually true at thci presi'iit time, wai-n us at least what 
the Association, if unchecked, may become? And if 
the Catholic Association, with the full strength and 
maturity of the representative character, could not (as 
assuredly it could not) coexist with the House of 
Commons, shall we not chock the Association in time, 
before it has acquired that strength and maturity ? ” ’ 

The Act promptly proved to be a dead letter. The 
Association, it is true, came to an end, but a new 
Catholic Association was at once formed, which evaded 
the prohibition of the Act, and which proceeded with 
increased vigour to improve the organisation, and to 
evoke greater manifestations than ever of jniblic opinion. 

Meetings were held in the provinces, in one or other 
of the counties by rotation, and the loaders of the 
Association went down to them and addressed the 
people. O’Connell’s fame as an orator is so well known 
that it is needless to give details of his sjieeches, or the 

' Hansard, vol. xii. p. 470, 18li5. 
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occasions on wliicli he s])oke. His place was the Platform. 
Jt was there that the power of his oratory was most 
displayed, and there that he won one oratorical triumph 
after anotlier. He was supported by many other forcible 
and eloquent speakers, foremost among them being Sheik 

Monsieur I )uvergier, in liis Lettrex xur lex Elections 
Anglaises, 1827, has described the fascination of Sheiks 
oratory: “ lu a word I was seduced, T was dazzled, and 
together with me the whole assembly. During an 
entire, liour one single soul, that of the orator, seenned 
to a.nimate the living mass; and from time to time you 
would have said that an electric shock completely 
convulsed them. 1 nev^er before assisted at so absolute 
a triumph.”’ 

One of the plans of the Association for impressing 
the public mind was that of holding a number of meet- 
ings simultaneously. 

“ On a specified <lay,” said Shell, “ let simultaneous 
meetings be held in every chapel in Ireland. Upon the 
same da,y 2500 meetings will be held — thus an enormous 
movement of the jiopulatiou will be produced. Hitherto 
the giant has raised but a single limb, henceforth the 
whole frame of the public mind shall be put at once 
into motion. Ihiareus should arise and lift up his 
hundred arms togetlier.”" 

Another proposal was the taking a census of the 
llomau Catholic population of Ireland, and the for- 
mation of a register of the names and addresses of all 
the ])arish priests in In.'land, with the view to its being 
taken. 

The advantages of such a proceeding were pointed 
out by Sheil,* who said : Thus an individual inter- 

Sct3 M‘CulJagirs >S7/ri7, vol. i. 

:U1. 


Ihid, p. 2r>X 
Ibid, p. 262. 
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“ course with every parish priest would he established. 
They would thereby obtain a series of conductors, 
through which the fooling they w'ere solicitous to cii- 
culatc might be readily conveyed. From one extremity 
of the land to the other a regular and uniform com- 
munication would bo set on foot, and a gi-oat national 
agency would bo established. This being once effected, 
the general census might bo taken in a week, and, 
what was still more important, that popnlatioxi might 
be organised into supplication, and discijJined in what 
might be called the tactics of petitioning.” 

The most important stimulus to the agitation was 
given by the Platform at the provincitd meetings or 
conventions.' Wysc has given us a di'.scription of their 
effects on the people : “ Such a convention,” he says, 
“ was really a series of impressive political lectures to 
the people on tluur grievances and their rights, whi(;h 
left behind them thoughts which burned for many 
months afteiavards in the hearts of the peasantry, ga.ve 
them a visible; an<l sensible connection with the leading 
classes of their countrymen, and taught them that 
upon the co-operation and union of all orders depended 
mainly the chance whicii all orders might ha,ve of a 
future restoration to their rights. The provincial meet- 
ing travelled round the entire province in four or five 
years, and each town, and each succeeding year, vied in 
the numbers it could assemble, in the magnificence of 
its preparations, in the boldness of its resolutions, in 
the spirit which it generated, with its predecessors. 
The clergy of the entire neighbourhood assisted . . . 
and the eloquence of the demagogue came mended 

^ Slieil once said to Moore: “There they could raise the people, and they 
was but little public spirit in Ireland ha<l now brought them fully into 
— they wanted continually lashing up ; play/* — M*Cullagli’s Sl^eily vol. i, 
the priests were the only lever by which p, 275. 
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from tlie tongue of tlic ecelesiiistic, ami fell with a 
more persuasive force uj^on the willing attention of the 
people. A sort of religiotis sanction Avas thus com- 
municated impercc]itib]y to a cause which, to those 
not immediatedy engaged in its promotion, appeared 
pur§ly and altogether ])olitica.l.’ 

In the country such a,n (iveut (as a provincial 
meeting) is an e])och whicdi tills a great portion of the 
peasant’s existence ; it is the hope of his entire family 
for mouths h(',fore, and the boast for months after ; 
the speeches are read and re-read with the utmost 
assiduity, learned by lieavt, discussed and cited with an 
earnestness ajid sympathy unintelligible to a mere 
<dtizen.” * 

A descri])tion of one of thes(i provincial meetings 
enaldes us to realise their general character. The 
tneeting which immediately followed the successful 
contested election at Waterford — the fii'st in which a 
candhlato favourable to the (titliolics had trium])he(l — 
may be taken as a. good illustration. 

It took place in the month of August, “ while,” as 
Wysc says, “the public heart was still burning with 
exultation, and heaving with the throes of the late 
unparalleled victory. 

“ The meeting was held in the Catholic Church 
of the city. The Avhole of the great area of the build- 
ing was densely crowded Avith the population from 
the country. Immediately before the altar j'ose the 
Platform, on which AA'ere assembled Catholic and Pro- 
testant indiscriminately around the chair. 

“ It AV'as a glorious morning — and the spirit of the 
people in full unison Avith the joyousness of the season, 
and still fresh Avith the late triumph, burst forth in a 
* Wysc, vol. L p. 226 . “ Ibid. p. 24 . 1 . 
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tumult of cntliusiasm, whicli soon spread its contagion 
to the most indifferent heart in that vast assembly. 

“ Several speeches had been heard with more than 
ordinary marks of approbation, when Mr. O’Connell 
at last appeared on the Platform. It is on such 
occasions that Mr. O’Connell is truly eloquent ; ^ but 
on this occasion he far exceeded himself. There 
broke out a clamour of joy which had no words, 
Imt escaped in rude gestures from (;very man below 
him, when appealing in bold and awful language to the 
young blood of Ireland on the one side, and to the 
infatuated Government of the country on the other, he 
threw himself as a mediator between both, and implored 
them, ere another generation, rushing impetuously into 
the ranks of present men, should render negotiation, as 
in America, impossible, to rouse from their slumber in 
haste, to extend the hand ere it was too late, and to 
save rather than have to rescue, through (tarnage, 
perhaps, and conflagration, tluiir common country.” ^ 

This Waterford election had been a meim^rabhi one 
in the annals of the agitation. I’he leaders had divined 
or discerned the great truth, that the most eflective way 
in which the Platform could be made, to influence the 
Government was through its action on the House of 
Commons, and the General Election of 1826 offered a 
tempting opportunity to the Association to wrest the 
representation of certain counties in Ireland from the 
great landed proprietors. In Ireland the county fran- 
chise was very low — a nominal 40s. freehold, but in 
reality a household, or rather a cabinhold suffi-age — and 
there were very large numbers of electors. It was 
hoped that in some cases at least they might be 
induced, in the interests of their religion, to vote 

^ Wyse, vol. i. p. 212. 
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against their landlords, whose ohedient slaves they 
hitherto had been. The first victory was in the County 
Waterford, the 40s. freeholders revolting there ; and in 
Louth the Association also triumphed. These were 
great and encouraging victories, and gave fresh stimulus 
to the cause. 

Time crept on, changes taking place in the Ad- 
ministration in England — Lord Liverpool’s health 
broke down, and he became too ill to continue in ofiice. 
Canning succeeded him as Prime Ministi'r, and after 
a few months died ; then Lord Goderich became Prime 
Minister, and then the Duke of Wellington. But tlie 
changes scarcely affected the course of tlie agitation. 
Ecgardless of them it sjied its way, nor did the leaders 
relax their energy foi- one moment. To what position 
it had reached in the summer of 1B28 Shcil’s speech 
I of the 14th June bears te,stimony.^ “ So far from deny- 
! ing that this Association (which, in truth, represents 
Ireland) governs the people, through the power of public 
opinion, I proclaim it. We are endowed with great 
authority. It is but needful that we should lift the 
signal, and 7,000,000, as if by the power of enchant- 
ment, start up at our command.'^ If so much has 
been already done, is opportunity not to be afforded for 
effecting still more ? Do they think that nothing more 
can be effected ? Do they think that no further con- 
solidation can take place? Do they think that our 
materials for excitement are exhausted, and that, from 
this crater of the public passions, no more lava can be 
poured out ? ” 


VOL. II 
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One would have thought that the resources of organ- 
isation had heen already exhausted ; hut, at O’Connell’s 
suggestion, “Churchwardens” were appointed for each 
jiarish, to fuj-nish montldy reports of the progress of the 
rent, and the census, and other matters, and also were 
employed as vehicles for the circulation of the ^blic 
])apers which were sent down to them containing full 
repoi’tsof the speed les at the meetings of the Association 
in Dublin. 

Not yet content with their organisation the Associa- 
tion improved it, and it was settled “ That the Asso- 
ciation should continue the head club, committee, or 
association ; that in each county there should be 
established a similar association or club under the 
immediate control of the Association ; that in each 
parish there should be formed a similar club or associa- 
tion under the immediate control of the County Club.” 
This was very generally carried into effect ; and at last 
“ The nation had become a nation of politicians, not a 
single c.haped which had not its lecturer, not a single 
lecturer which had not thousands for Ids audience,” ’ 

Just as Ireland had reached this high level of 
political organisation, certain changes in the Cabinet 
led to a vacancy in the representation of the County 
Clare, and the Association determined to contest the 
seat. O’Connell undertook to stand, though as a Roman 
Catholic he was disqualified from being a member of 
J^arlijiraent. The election took place in the hitter end 
of June and beginning of July 1 828. Often has it been 
described, foi' it was the decisive battle in the prolonged 
struggle for emancipation. 

The phase of it on which we need to dwell is the 
part played in it by the Platform, and never in the 

^ Wysc, vol. i. p. 340. 
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liistory of tlie Platform have tlic circumstances under 
whicli it has been used been so striking. An alliance 
of religious passions and national enthusiasm, in a 
highly impulsive and excitable 2 )eoplc, was worked on 
by powerful speakers in the most impressive surround- 
ings, •and the efiect was ovciwhelming. 

“ From the moment that J\1r. O’ConneH’s intention 
of o])posing Mr. Fitzgerald was announced, the county 
of Clare was traversed in every direc.tion by the orators 
of the Association and the parisli priests. With un- 
wearied activity they hurried from pai'ish to parish, 
assembling and haranguing the squalid electors. The 
places which they chose for their convocations were the 
popish chapels, jjtirtly from convenience, and partly to 
eiid the religious character which their mission instantly 
assumed. As Mr. Sheil afterwards said, ‘Everv altar 
became a tribune.’ ” ' 

Vesey Fitzgerald, the Government candidate, writ- 
ing to Peel on the 1 7th June, says : “On Sunday I am 
informed that exhortiitious wnre addressed to the con- 
gregations, and a circular letter is to be read at all the 
altars on next Sunday.” - 

But these exhortations must have been cold and 
commonplace in comparison with others which were 
addressed to them. 

“ When we roused them at midnight,” said Steele, 
one of the workers of the Association, “ and called them 
to their illuminated altars, and stood with their priests, 
and told them we summoned them to vote for O’Clonnell, 
for their religion, and their country, it is not within 
the power of language to convey any conception of the 
scene.” 

Macnevin, too, gives a description of another meeting 

* Annual llcgister, 1828, j). 124. Peel’s Memoirs, vol. i. i>. 107. 
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of the election : “ Msiss being finished, Father Murphy 
threw his vestments off, and without laying down the 
priest, assumed the politician. He addressed the people 
in Irish, and called upon them to vote for O’Connell in 
the name of their country and of their religion. . . . 
The close of his speceh w’^as peculiarly effective.* He 
became inflamed by tlie power of his emotions, and 
while he raised himself into the loftiest attitude to 
which he could ascend, he laid one hand on the altar, 
and shook the other in the spirit of almost prophetic 
admonition ; and while his eyes blazed and seemed to 
stai-t from his forehead, thick drops fell down his face, 
and his voice rolled through lips livid wdth passion and 
covered with foam. It is idmost unnecessary to say that 
such an ajipeal wnvs irresistible. The multitude burst 
into shouts of acclamation, and would have been ready to 
mount a battery roaring with cannon at his command.’’’ ' 

O’Connell was returned by a triumphant majority of 
more than two to one. “ Let men declaim for a cen- 
tury,” said Shell at the election ; “ and if they have no 
real grievance, their harangues will be empty sound and 
idle air. But wLcn what they tell the people is true, 
when they are sustained by substantial facts, effects arc 
produced of which what has taken place at this election 
is only an example.” 

Just after O’ConneU’s return, as if to emphasise its 
import, “ the period, for which the abortive statute of 
1825 had been enacted, expired,” the old Catholic 
Association was at once resuscitated, and the pledge 
was renewed “to contest the return to Parliament of 
every man who w'ould not declare himself an opponent 
to the Duke of Wellington’s administration.” 

^ 'file Speeches of the liiqht Honourable Ilicluird Lalor Shcil, by Thomas 

Maciievin, p. 53. 
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The position which the Association had reached 
is thus summarised in a letter from the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, dated 2d July 1828: “Such 
is the extraordinary power of the Association, or 
rather of the agitators, of whom there are many of 
high*a.bility, of ardent mind, of gi-eat daiiug, that 1 am 
quite certain they could lead on the people to open 
rebellion at a moment’s notice.” ’ 

To this pitch of excitement and resolution had the 
i’latform, in the hands of great popular orators, backed 
by a powerful, widespreading organisation, brought a 
highly excitable and impressionable people. 

It remains to trace the effect of all this agitation on 
the Government, and, owing to the very full information 
given in Sir Robert Peel’s Memoirs^“ we are able to 
trace the effect even minutely. I’ecl, the principal 
member of the Ministry, early addressed himself to 
considering the new phase of the question brought 
about by the result of the Clare election. He wrote : 
“ In this case of the Chare election, and of its natural 
consequences, what was the evil to be apprehended ? 
Not force, not violence, not any act of which law could 
take cognisance. The real danger was in the peaceable 
and legitimate exercise of a franchise according to the 
will and conscience of the holder. In such an exercise 
of that franchise, not merely permitted, but encouraged 
and approved by constitutional law, was involved a 
revolution in the electoral system of Ireland — the 
transfer of political power, so far as it was connected 
with representation, from one party to another.” 

The summer of 1828 found the Government still all 
at sea on the Catholic question. Peel had, however, 

^ Peel’s Mchwirs, vol. i/p. 117. Trustees of liis ra])ers — Lord Mahon 

‘ See Mmvoirs of Sir Kobert Pee/, and Sir Kd ward Cardwell, M.P. 

Bart.^ M,p,j p. 117 , published by the 
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come to recognise the necessity of considering “ whether 
it might not be better to encounter every eventual risk 
of concession than to submit to the certain continuance, 
or ratiier, pcrliaps, tiie certain aggravation of existing 
evils ; ” ^ and on the 11th August he wrote to the Duke 
of Wellington : “ Take what view we may o# the 
Catholic question, we must admit that we labour under 
this extreme and overwhelming embarrassment with 
reference to the ]>r(!sent condition of Ireland ; that the 
Protestant mind is divided and very nearly balanced 
upon the most important question relating to Ireland. 
We cannot escape from the discussion of that 
question, and we cannot meet it without being in a 
minority in one branch of the Legislature. In the 
House of (-ommons in 1827 there was a majority of 
four against concession ; in 1 828 there was a majority 
of six in its favour. The change certainly was not 
effected by any other cause than the j)rogress of un- 
influenced opinion. The actual number therefore in the 
House of Commons in favour of the measure is on the 
increase. The House of Commons of the last Parlia- 
ment, and the House of Commons of this Parliament, 
have each decided in favour of the j)Piiiciple of con- 
cession. The majority of the House of Lords against 
the principle, looking at the constitution of that 
majority, is far from satisfactory ; but if it were much 
greater, the evil of permanent disunion on such a 
question between the two branches of the Legislature 
would be extreme.” 

The day after Peel had written this letter — namely, 
on the 12 th of August — the great Protestant or Orange 
anniversary of the relief of Deny was celebrated in that 
city by a public dinner given by the Orange gentry of 

^ Peel’s Manoirsy vol. i. p. 182 . 
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Derry. Mr. George Dawson, one of the memliers for 
the county, a brother-in-law of Sir Robert Peel, and 
Secretary to the Treasury, was present, and made a 
speech which was the first sign of a new policy on the 
part of the Government, and w^hich created tremendous 
exciCbment. 

“ The state of Ireland,” sidd he, “ is an anomaly in the 
liistory of civilised nations. It is true that we have a 
Government to which an outwaril obedience is shown, 
which is responsible to Parliament, and answerable to 
God, for the manner of administering its functions ; but 
it is oqujxlly true that an immense majority of the people 
look up, not to the legitimate Government, but to an 
irresponsible and to a self-constituted association for the 
administration of the aflairs of the country. The peace 
of Ireland depends not upon the Govcrnmcjit of the 
King, but u])on the dictation of the Catholic Association. 
It has defied the Government, and trampled upon the 
law of the land ; and it is beyond contradiction that 
the same power, whic-h banished a Cabinet Minister 
from the representation of his county (Clare), because 
he was a Minister of the King, can maintain or disturb 
the peace of the country just as it suits the caprice or 
ambition of those who exert it. The same danger im- 
pends over every other institution established by law. 
The Church enjoys its dignity, and the clergy enjoy 
their revenues, by the laws of the land ; and we know 
not how soon it may please the Catholic Association to 
issue its anathemas against the payment of tithes. . . . 
ft depends upon the Catholic Association, no man can 
deny it, whether the clergy are to receive their incomes 
or not. ... It depends upon a single breath, a single 
resolution of the Catholic Association, whether the land- 
lords are to be robbed of their rents or not. So perfect 
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“ a system of organisation was never yet achieved by any 
body not possessing the legitimate, powers of Govern- 
ment. . . . 

“Now, gentlemen, with such a state of things star- 
ing us in the face, there comes the last question — ^What 
is to be done ? Can we go back to the Penal iJaws ? 
God forbid that such an experiment should be made ; it 
is revolting to common sense ; it is revolting to the 
dignity of man. Can we persevere in our present 
system ? The statement which I have made, and the 
firm impression made upon my mind by an anxious 
attention to passing events, is, that we cannot rcmiiin 
in our present situation. Something must be done. 
There is but one alternative — cither to crush the Catholic 
Association, or to look at the question with an intention 
to settle it. Let us exercise all our ingenuity ; let us 
ai’gue with all our subtlety — there is no other alternative; 
and with such a conviction upon my mind, I feel myself 
called upon to exhort my countrymen — men whom I 
have the honour of rejirescnting — to abstain from irritat- 
ing harangues, to pause, and to weigh well the dangers 
of the country — to dismiss all personal bitterness from 
the contemplation of a whole nation’s welfare, and to 
devise some means, with satisfaction to all parties, for 
restoring the predominance of established authorities, 
and giving security to the recognised, the legal, the con- 
stitutional institutions of society. I speak here as a 
member of Parliament, as a member of the Government, 
and as a citizen of the world.” 

The sensation caused by this speech was tremendous, 
not merely among the audience who heard one of their 
most trusted, fire-eating champions throw down his 
sword, but in the country, as the echoes of the speech 
reached the most distant parts. It was the more un- 
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expected as it was the first occasion on which the Plat- 
form was used by a prominent member of the Govern- 
ment for the announcement of a change of policy of the 
most momentous consequence. 

Much discussion followed whether the speech was 
made with or without the sanction of Sir Robert Peel, 
or whether it expressed his views. Sir Robert Peel’s 
letter of the 11th August, above referred to, if not 
justifying the conclusion that Mr. Dawson was express- 
ing the views of his brother-in-law, makes it at any rate 
clear that Sir R. Peel’s vdews at the lime were on 
the highway to the conclusion expressed by Mr. 
Dawson, which had so startled the kingdom. More- 
over, it is fair to infer that as Mr. Dawson was not 
at once called on to resign for comj)romising the 
Government, the views he expressed were practicjilly 
those of the Government.^ 

In the meantime, while the Government was con- 
sidering whether to concede or to hold out, the Associa- 
tion was continuing its work. “ It became obvious to 
the multitude,” writes Lord Cloncurry in liis Pcrsmial 
ItecollecUons,^ “that the exhibition of physical force 
was doing its work. The Ministers were seen to falter, 
and both the people and their leaders perceived that it 
was time to press upon a wavering foe.” 


^ In 1826 (January or IV1)ruary) 
Peel wrote to Dawson, with reference 
to a speec.li tlio latter lia<l just pre- 
viou.sly delivered; “1 have never 
sought to control the opinions of others, 
hut I have felt very anxious, on 
account of the ollicial relation in which 
you stand to me, that when you cx- 
l)ress your opinion on Irish affairs, 
you should make it clearly understood 
that you are speaking exclusively in 
your individual capacity. When I 
read your speeches at Derry, I could 


have no doubt that the general iin- 
ju'ession must be that those sjiecches 
were made after previous conimunica- 
tion, and in conceit with me.” — Sir 
Hubert Pcely from his Private Corre- 
S2)oiideiicGf editotl by G. S. Parker, p. 392. 

In this speech of 1828 Mr. Dawson, 
so far fi’oin making it “ clearly under- 
stood” that he was speaking exclu- 
sively in his own capacity, s]»oko *‘as 
a member of the Government.” 

^ Personal HecoUcctions of the Life 
a'itd Tinuis of Lord Glonjeurry^ p. 333. 
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The provincial meetings assumed a different form 
from that which they had hitherto done. Thus, at 
Clonmel, “ The whole town presented the aspect of a con- 
tinued triumph. There were .'50,000 peasants present, 
collected from the neighbouring counties. They pre- 
sented all the externals, not of a loose and riotous 
rabble, but of a well-ordered, Avell-disciplined levy en 
niattse from the mountains around. Duiing the meet- 
ing, which continued for three <lfiys, they were observed 
till late in the evening in full military ari’ay, with their 
respective bands of music, and headed by officers, 
parading about through the town.” 

In the course of the autumn serious apprehensions 
were felt by the Government as to the consequences 
which might ensue from great meetings such as these. 
A communication on the subject was conveyed from the 
Viceroy to Mr. Sheil, who w'as informed that any out- 
break would inevitably delay the settlement of the 
question of cmancapation. “ Sheil undertook that, as 
fiir as depended on his exertions, a stop should be put 
to the processions in question.” ^ lie urged this strongly 
at the meeting of the Catholic Association on the 25 th 
September. He said : “ 1 am at a loss to sec any 
benefit to be derived from these meetings and march- 
ings to which so much anxious attention has lately been 
directed, beyond the bare evidence which they afford of 
the colossal power of the people, which bestrides the 
land. I had rather show the Government the giant in 
repose than exhibit this mighty stirring of his limbs. 
It is excellent to have a giant’s strength, but it is rash 
to use it after this gigantic fashion. The people are 
reconciled. The Government must see pretty clearly 
what they could do at a signal (God forbid that it ever 

^ Set* M‘Cullagh’s Slieilf p. 24, 
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should be given !) ; enough has been done, and I own 
that I sec many objections to these assemblies. . , . Let 
us, by gentle remonstrance, disperse these assemblies, 
and prove with what focility Irishmen can be con- 
trolled.” 

(5n the 30th September the Irish Government went 
a stej) farther and issued a Proclamation, pointing out 
that the great meetings which were being held were 
illegal, being “ a manifest offence, and an open breach 
of the law,” and warning the people to discontinue hold- 
ing or attending them. The leaders of the Association 
endeavoured to quiet the excitement, and to discourage 
the people from holding these meetings ; and on the 
same day as the Government Proclamation was issued, 
O’Connell issued an Address to the men of Tipperary, 
enjoining “ The strict observance of order and tranquil- 
lity, and the discontinuance of demonstrations cidculated 
to cause exasperation and alarm.” Kesolutions were 
also passed hy the Association dissuading the people 
from holding those disciplined assemblages. 

Though Mr. Dawson had publicly declared the 
necessity of concession. Peel himself made no sign. lie 
spoke at a pul die dinner given to him at Manchester 
on the Gth October, but said no word on the Catholic 
question, nor made any remark of any piditical interest, 
though every effort was made to draw him into doing so. 

In England the Platform gave no help towards 
Catholic emancipation — rather the reverse, in fact, for 
in the latter part of 1828 some meetings took place 
against emancipation. 

The most memorable of them was that of “the 
landed proprietors, clergy, and freeholders of the county 
of Kent,” which was held at Penenden Heath on the 
28th October. The proceedings at it were lively. 
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Upwards of 20,000 persons attended. An eye-witness 
has given the following account of it: — “The whole mass 
upon the left, deep and dense, presented at once the 
evidence of the strength of the Protestant party. On 
the right hand the opposers of the object of the meeting 
were assembled in an immense body. In the waggon 
next to the Sheriff on the right, which was that of the 
Emd of Radnor, stood his Lordshij) with a number of 
friends. ... A succession of other waggons closed the 
riffht win". . . . r)etween the two wiu"s was a larffc 

o o o o 

cavalcade of farmers drawn up like troops of horse. 
Behind them was an immense quantity of vehicles, con- 
sisting of private and public carriages, with clusters of 
freeholders hanging about them. Within the circle which 
was formed by the waggons stood u})on the ground a dense 
body of the peasantry, who arranged themselves on the 
left or the right wing according to their respective 
political predilections. The whole scene presented a most 
extraordinary and impressive exhibition.” ’ 

A Mr. Gip]>s proposed a l^etition to the Legislatui'c, 
stating the alarm of the Protestant freeholders of Kent 
at the proceedings of the Catholic Association, and 
praying the Legislature to adopt such measures as would 
best preserve entire the Protestant religion as establislied 
at the Revolution. “A great uproar” arose from some 
remarks he made, and he had to change the topic. 
Lord Camden spoke in favour of the Catholics and was 
hissed. During Lord Darnley’s speech the interruptions 
were very frequent ; he was assailed wdth cries of “ Old 
prosy ! ” “ Stuff — nonsense ! ” “ Don’t twaddle all day.” 
A Mr. Shee spoke amid groat interruption and cries of 
“ Off ! off ! ” and but little of his speech could be heard. 

^ SJwiVs Speech cSf ]>y Maciievin, j». xxx. See also The Examiner^ November 
1828 . 
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Lord Teynham “hoped that the freeholders of Kent 
would not disgrace themselves hy uproar and confusion ” 
— the expression of which hope led to “ shouting.” “ A 
great question like this,” he said, “ should he calmly con- 
sidered.” After a few more remarks, he was told he was 
“An»old fool”; and he wound up his speech amid 
“ vociferations.” 

Shcil, having heard of the intention to hold this 
meeting, determined on attending it. lie did so, and 
.spoke, or rather essayed to speak, but he was so much 
interrupted as scarcely to be heard. Cobbett tried to 
address the meeting, but the. clamour against him \vas 
“ incessant and almost deafening.” Hunt also attempted 
to address the meeting, but was refused a hearing, and a 
tremendous outcry was IvCjA up. Ultimately, the pro- 
posed Petition was carried by a large majority. 

Though a county meeting, it afforded little en- 
couragement as to the way in Avhich a question involving 
religious convictions or passions would be discussed on 
tlie Platform. 

Somewhat later a county meeting of Devonshire was 
held against concession to the Catholics, some 16,000 to 
1 7,000 persons being present. Here also several speakers 
addressed the meeting in favour of the Catholics, but 
thci’e was considerable interruption. 

Time went on, and still *thc Government made no 
sign. On the 9th November the Prime Minister dined 
at the Mansion House, London, and spoke, but said 
nothing political. 

By this time. Peel, at any rate, must have been con- 
vinced that concession was preferable to civil war in 
Ireland. But his real difficulty was with the King. 
“ In all the communications which I had with his Majesty 
on this subject,” wrote Peel in his Memoirs, “ his deter- 
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“miniition to maintain these laws was most strongly 
oxjiressecl.^ 

“In a letter whicli 1 received from his Majesty in 
1824, he thus expi’esses himself : ‘ The sentiments of the 
King upon Catholic emancipation are those of his revered 
and excellent fatlier ; from these sentiments the King 
never can, and never wdll deviate.’ 

“ All subsequent declarations of opinion on the part 
of the King,” continues Peel, “ w'erc to the same effect ; 
and the events which were passing in Ireland . . . 
irritated his Majesty, and indisposed him the more to 
recede from his declared resolution to maintain in- 
violate the existing law. ” 

December passed, and “ at the commencement of the 
month of January 1829 his Majesty had not yet signi- 
fied his consent that the whole sulijcct of Ireland, 
including the Catholic question, should be taken into 
consideration by his confidential servants. . . . ® 

“ I now feared,” wTote Peel (2d-3d January), “ that 
the difficulties were almost insuperable. There was the 
declared opinion of tlie King, the declared opinion of 
the House of Lords, the declared opinion of the CJhurch, 
unfiivourable to the measures we were disposed to 
recommend.” 

At last, just three weeks before the meeting of 
Parliament, tlie King gave' his consent for the Cabinet, 
as a whole, to consider the state of Ireland ; but that 
even 'was not final, for “ The consent hitherto given (by 
the King) had been strictly limited to the submitting of 
advice to the King Ijy his Cabinet on all questions 
relating to Ireland, without any pledge as to the 
adoption of that advice by his Majesty.” ^ 


’ Peel's Memoirs, vol. i. ji. 276. 
» JIM. p. 274. 


JIM. vol. i. p. 278. 
* Ihkl. p. 299. 
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On the 5th February Parliament met, and the King’s 
speech was delivered. “ Though worded,” writes Peel, 
“ after the manner of royal speeches, with all due 
reserve and cautious qualifications, no one could doubt 
the import of the terms. They were justly construed to 
imply an intention on the part of the Government to 
make a decisive effort to adjust the Catholic question.” ^ 
The gist of the King’s speech Avas that, as the 
Catholic Association still existed. Parliament should 
give him such powers as would enable him to maintain 
his authority ; and when this essential object had been 
accomplished. Parliament should take into its deliberate 
consideration the whole condition of Ireland, and should 
review the laws wliii^h imposed civil disabilities on his 
Majesty’s Itoman Catholic sultjccts. Accordingly, on 
the 10th of Feliruary a Pill was introduced giving the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland power to suppress any 
Association or meeting which he might think dangerous 
to the public peace, or inconsistent Avith the due 
administration of the law, and also the power of 
interdicting certain meetings. 

Peel, in introducing the Bill, on the 10th Fcliruary 
said: “It v^as the intention of the Government to 
suppress the llomiin Catholic Association ; and he would 
ask. Could it be doubted that the existence of sucli a 
body Avas inconsistent with the spirit of the Constitution? 
Could it be sufferi'd that a society of this kind, Avhose 
objects were indefinite, and might be changed at 
pleasure, could be alloAvcd to exercise its power ? Could 
it be denied that it was inconsistent Avith the public 
tranquillity and dangerous to the public safety ? ” “ 

The struggle between the Government and the 
Association, however, as regaixls the dissolution of the 

^ Poors iJ/emow’s, vol. i. p. 310. - ParUameniary Delates, vol. xx. p. 179. 
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latter, never came to a head. Before the Bill passed it was 
well known that the disqualifications under which Roman 
Catholics suffered would be removed. To have courted 
an unnecessary struggle would, in all probability, have 
been fatal to the realisation of the objects of the Associa- 
tion, and the Association accordingly dissolved itselfe At 
a meeting of the Association on the 12th February Sheil 
moved that the Association be dissolved, “ The object 
of this body was,” he said, “ and is. Catholic emancipa- 
tion — -that object is, in my judgment, already obtained. 
Nothing except our own imprudence can now defeat it. 
The end being achieved, wherefore should we continue to 
exist ? What are we to do ? In a few days an Act of 
Parliament will put us down. Ilow is the interval to 
be employed ? In making of harangues, forsooth, in 
the delivery of fine fragments of rhetoric, and in pro- 
clamations of our own dignity and importance ? If the 
Minister acts a false part in our regard, we can readily 
rally again ; but if a fair and equitable adjustment of 
the question be made, he is an enemy of his country 
who w'ould perpetuate its divisions. The course which 
I recommend is this : let us determine to dissolve ; let 
us pass a series of resolutions declaratory of our motives 
for so doing ; let us protest against any unnecessary 
abandonment of the rights of citizens ; let us discontinue 
the collection of the rent, but preserve the Finance 
Committee, in order to pay our debts, and wind up our 
pecuniary concerns ; let its meetings be private, in 
order that there may be no pretence for alleging that 
we maintain a shadow of the Association ; and let its 
measures be subject to the revision of an aggregate 
meeting. 

“ After considerable debate the motion was carried, 
and this memorable confederacy, which, under various 
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forms, had existed for a period of nearly six years, 
separated, to meet no more.” ^ 

So ended the first pjirt of the Government scheme 
of action. Early in March, Peel made his statement as 
regarded the second part of it, and introduced a Bill for 
the removal of Rom;in Catholic disabilities. He took 
the opportunity of asserting the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment, and its right alone to deal with the question. 
“ The Pai-liament, and the Parliament alone, will I ever 
acknowledge to be the fit judge of this important 
question. The people at large may express their 
feelings and opinions, and they should always be 
received with deference ; but, sir, we are not bound to 
conform to those opinions, or to refer to their decision 
questions affecting the general intcjcsts of the country, 
on which it is the peculiar province of Parliament to 
decide.” “ 

The principle of the Rill was the abolition of civil 
distinctions and the equality of political rights. Catholics 
were to be admitted to Parliament, and, with two or 
three exceptions, to every office under the Crown or in 
corporations. 

But as a set-off against this concession, and with a 
view to getting rid of the electorate, suddenly become 
dependent on the Eoman Ciatholic priesthood, the 
•tOs. freeholders in Ireland were disfranchised,® and 
the qualification of an elector in the counties was raised 
to £10 freehold. The Government proposals were 
adopted by both Houses of Parliament, and assented to 
by a reluctant Sovereign, and thus this long-debated, 
long - discussed question, this question which had 
wrecked more administrations than one, was at last 

^ M‘Cullagh*s tiheilt vol. ii. p. 59. •* It was estimated that more than 

l^wrliameniary Debates^ vol. xx. p. two-thirds of tlio cowstituoncy of Irc- 
7^8. land was disfraiicdiised by this measure. 

D 
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solved aiid settled. That this consummation was 
reached, however, at the time it was, was solely and 
entirely due to the action and power of the Platform 
backed by organisation. It was the Platform which 
brought the question to the point at which it had to be 
dealt with : it v'as organisation which gave the Plat- 
form strength to do so. Grreville, writing contemporarily, 
clearly acknowledges this fact. He said, “ To O’Connell 
and the Association, and those who have fought the battle 
on both sides of the water the success of the measure 
is due. Indeed, Peel said as much, for it was the 
Clare election which convinced both him and the Duke 
tliat it must be done, and from that time the only 
question was whether he should be a party to it or 
not. If the Irish Catholics had not brought matters 
to this pass by agitation and association, things might 
have remained as they were for ever, and aU these 
Tories would ha,vc voted on till the day of their death 
against them.” ^ 

Of the wonderful chaiuctcr of the organisation a few 
words more may be said. Wyse, in his Introduction to 
his Hvitory of the Association, which was written in 
1829, while the impressions of the events he had just 
witnessed were still quite vivid, said,'^ “ There is not, I 
believe, in the history of this or of the neighbouring 
countries an instance of more extensive and perfect 
organisation than the late Catholic Association. 

“Its ramifications were as minute, as general, as 
connected as the most complicated portion of the 
muscular system. . . . The Association was supposed 
to be a mere tumultuary body, starting up from a 
ohaos of confused and ungovernable elements, the 

^ Greville, vol. i. p. 168, 6th * Wyse (Introduction, p. 3, written 
Jehruary 1829. in 1829). 
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creature of excitation, and with views as inconsistent 
with general constitutional liberty, and especially with 
the order and security of the British Constitution, as 
any of those sudden assemblages of Catholics and 
Covenanters, which were flung together at the outset of 
the Civil Wars in either country by the first fury of 
our religious dissensions. 

“ But this was judging rashly. The Catholic Associa- 
tion was a coalition of a very different order ; it had a 
method in its madness, and an object in its tumult, 
which a close observer and a constant attention only 
could discern. It was not possible to combine in the 
same mass greater i^owers of popular excitation, more 
undisputed sway over the popular heart, and more 
minute attention to the nice machinery by which the 
detaiLs of public business re<|uirc to be conducted. 
Neither was it a mere ebullition from the rank passions 
and the turbulent ambition of modern times ; it was of 
long, and slow, and patient growth. Its strength was 
not known until it had been brought into direct 
collision with the Government ; it was not even fully 
appreciated by the very hands which wielded it, until 
its temper had been brought out by hostile attack. It 
was then suddenly perceived that a body had been 
growing up unnoticed, without the Constitution, which 
might, in its due season, disturb from its foundations 
the Constitution itself, coextensive with the immense 
majority of the population, and reflecting, in its utmost 
energy, the entire form and pressure of the popular 
mind.” 

Shell’s testimony as that of one who knew the 
whole machinery of the Association may also be quoted. 

Speaking at the Catholic Association on the 12th 
July 1828, he said : “In no page of history will there 
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“ be discovered, such au example of consolidated passion, 
and concentrated energy, and of systematised action, 
as is at this moment presented to the contemplation 
of every political observer by the actual state of 
Ireland. . . . "J’he Irish people arc not only organised, 
but that organisation in all its details is minutely 
perfect.” 

And, speaking a little later, he said : “ The Catholics 
had attained the perfection of national organisation and 
popular disci].dine. They had almost reached the excel- 
lence of military array. But an immense population 
thus united, thus affiliated, thus controlled, in such a 
state of complete subordination, afforded matters of the 
most solemn meditation.” 

Sir Henry Parnell, in a speech which he made in 
the House of Commons in 1825, has given a description 
of the material on which the great Irish orators had to 
work, and which explains the facility with which some 
of these results were accomplished. He said : “ The 
population of Ireland, we know, from the census of 
1821 was 'five years ago nearly 7,000,000. These 
millions do not live in villages as the people of Eng- 
land do, perfectly obedient to the laws, under little 
other control than that of the j^arish constable ; but 
they live hutted over the whole face of the country, free 
from almost all control and superintendence. These 
millions for the last thirty years have been training 
from time to time, and from county to county, in 
all the practical courses of secret conspiracies and 
open insurrections. The sympathy of grievance and 
of religion that is universal among them forms 
a basis for carrying on, with effect, the most ex- 
tensive schemes of popular organisation. If any 
fixed determination to make a great popular effort 
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should seize possession of their minds, in vain would 
the Catholic nobility, the Catholic lawyers, and even 
the Catholic clergy, exert their utmost endeavours to 
chock them, and universal ruin and destruction must 
Ijc the inevitable consequence of any such popular 
effort!” * 

Sucli material as this for agitation did not exist in 
England ; the power which the Catholic clergy exer- 
cised in Ireland had no counterpart in England ; but, 
] lever thelcss, certain very pregnant lessons were taught 
the English people by the Irish example. 

Wyse thus summed up the movement in Ireland : ^ 
“ Catholic emancipation, it vrill be seen, has not been 
achieved by a coup dc nudn ; liberty has not come 
to the Catholic by accident ; nor is it, as has been 
falsely surmised, the gift of a few leaders ; but its seeds 
have, year after year, been plentifully sown in the mind 
of a whole people, until the appointed moment for the 
sure and abundant harvest had fully arrived. 

“ The moral force of patient and unceasing effort in 
a just cause, confiding fully in the God of justice and its 
own might, has been adequately proved ; the certainty 
of final triumph, when truth and reason are the com- 
batants, is placed beyond a doubt ; and if this great 
lesson, and no other, had been taught by the late 
struggle, it would have been well worth all the sacrifice 
and delay.” 

The moral which he thus conveyed appealed directly 
and forcibly to the vast body of the pcoide of England, 
for they too had their emancipation to strive for — not a 
religious, but a political emancipation — emancipation 
from Parliamentary disabilities, long demanded, long 
striven for — whose seeds had been plentifully sown and 

^ Hansard, vol. xii, p. 231. - Introduction, p, 7. 
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re-sown in tLe mind of a wliole people — a just cause — 
with truth and reason and equity on its side. The 
difficulty of the English people hitherto had been, how 
to achiev^c their object. The means were now revealed 
to them. They had been shown what the Platform, 
backed by organisation, could do — against what tre- 
mendous odds it could strive, and yet emerge vic- 
torious. That was a great lesson to have learned. 
That it was heeded at the time, at least by some, may 
be inferred fi'om a leading article in the Examiner 
of the 31st August 1828, which said : “ The state 
of public feeling is, indeed, at this instant, favourable to 
the consideration of Parliamentary reform, and it is 
desirable that agitation and organisation which have 
been working such wonders for Ireland should be made 
assistant to this great object for the Empire.” 

That it was heeded a little later by all, the events 
of the next few years were to prove, when the prin- 
ciples deduced from the Irish illustration were put into 
triumphant operation. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE FIRST REFORM ACT AGITATION 

From the history of the Platform, so fixr as it has 
already been given, oue important political principle 
may be deduced — namely, that an outbreak of Platfoi-m 
agitation inevitably follows on the occurrence of distress 
and pressure at home, or on revolution or any great 
p(jpular movement abroad. In the one case hunger and 
misery force men to cry aloud, and the Platform enables 
them to lay their complaints before their fellow- 
countrymen, and to seek a remedy for their distress. 
In the other case, the contagion of popular excitement 
sciizes on the minds of considerable numbers of men, 
and stirs them to action, which also seeks an outlet by 
the Platform. 

Where a train of circumstances had long pointed to 
some great reform long desired, or where the foreign 
popular movement possessed anything in common with 
the popular cause in England, Platform agitation was 
sure to bo on a larger scale, and of a more resolute and 
determined character than it would otherwise have been. 
The truth of this principle was now about to receive 
further confirmation. First distress, then foreign revolu- 
tions, were to awaken the Platform to vigorous life 
and action. 
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The ^ quiescence of the Platform, which has been 
mentioned as so noticeable in 1825, continued for some 
years. No event of startling importance awakened it. 
The question of Catholic emancipation, exciting as it 
was in Ireland, scarcely ruffled the calm of the Platform 
in England. Even the great question of Parliame'ntary 
reform had so far ceased to be agitated in the country, 
that during the space of six years, from 1824 to 1829, 
there was not a single Petition on the subject presented 
to Parliament.^ Lord John Russell, its most ardent 
Parliamentary advocate, speaking on 3d May 1827 in 
the House of Commons, acknowledged that there was 
“ a great lukewarmness ” about it. Rut the lukewarm- 
ness was soon to be raised to boiling-point ; the silence 
or quiescence, which was purely superficial, was soon to 
be broken by the roar of a united people, or, to use the 
description adopted by Croker, “ Reform was in a very 
slumbering state, but of so combustible a nature that 
when the match was once ai)plied, it blazed up and 
exploded with a fury that surprised and astonished and 
alarmed those who had introduced it, as some leading 

men of the Whig Cabinet have honestly confessed to 

;; *> 
me. " 

And here, on the eve of the great agitation for 
reform, it is desirable to recall as shortly and succinctly 
as possible what it was the Platform had been teaching 
for so many years, what had been the instruction now 
about to produce an irresistible national demand for 
the reform of Parliament, and which had brought 
about that state of feeling so soon now to produce 
tremendous results. With the teaching of the Platform 
up to 1793 we are sufficiently familiar. As persistently 

^ See Croker Papers^ vol. ii. p. 94. “ Croker to Guizot, 14th July 1867, 

Croker Papers, vol. iii. p. 374. 
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since then, as circumstances and Governments admitted, 
the necessity of reform had been inculcated, as the first 
step towards the amelioration of the condition of the 
people. The people were reminded that in 1793 it had 
been proved that 154 men, peers, and gi'eat commoners, 
together with the Treasury — or, in other words, the 
Ministers — or, in other words, the Crown — by their 
sim[)lc will or direction, returned a decided majority in 
the House of Commons, and that statement practically 
.still held true.^ 

The Platform had taught, and taught persistently, 
that the evils which oppressed the country arose from 
extravagant expenditure ; that there wjis a great deal of 
corruption in Parliament ; that Parliament bestowed 
iniquitous pensions, and retained costly sinecures for 
the purposes of corruption ; thjit an overwhelming debt 
liad been incurred ; that unnecessary establishments 
were maintained, and a profuse expenditure indulged 
iu ; and that all these evils had arisen and grown to 
their portentous extent, from a want of that control 
which alone was to be secured by a real representation 
of the people, ^ 

And what was more. Parliament paid no heed to the 
wishes or views of the people. The members of Parlia- 
ment who, by the Tory fiction, were supposed to be 
their representatives, ignored, where they did not 
actually oppose, them ; their Petitions were spurned, 
or if received, were relegated to oblivion, — all this to 

^ In 1827 Orokcv scut Canning a otc. cic., or a total of about 27 Tory 
nioniorandum of tlic nuiiibor of mein- peers returned 96 members, 
bera returned to the House of Com- Whifjs , — Lord Fitzwilliam, 8 ; Lord 

mons by the iuilucuce of some of the Darlington, 7 ; Duke of Devon, 7 ; 

Duke of Norfolk, 6 ; Lord Grosvenor, 

Tories . — Lord Lonsdale, 9 ; Lord 6, etc. etc., or a total of about 19 
Hertford, 8 j Duke of Rutland, 6 ; "Whig peers returned 54 members. — 
Duke of Newcastle, 5 ; Lord Yarbro, 5 ; See Jlio Crolcer Pa;pcrs, vol. i. p. 368. 
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such an extent that the people, out of pure despair, 
ever now and again gave up the practice of petitioning 
as absolutely useless. 

It is impossible to give any approximate estimate 
of the meetings which had been held where these 
views were inculcated or expressed from the Platform, 
and embodied in Eesolutions or Petitions. In the 
popular constituencies they had been preached, with 
ever-increasing vehemence, at the successive elections. 
They had been contested, in a very small degree, from 
the Platform by those interested in maintaining these 
abuses, but discussion on the Platform only served to 
emphasise the truth and justice of the popular cause, 
for the weight of argument was all on the popular side. 

But another, and even greater, lesson than this had 
been taught by the Platform, dwelt on incessantly by it 
— a lesson which commended itself to the people by its 
very simplicity as a living principle, by its absolute 
incontrovertibility — namely, that no Government could 
be satisfactory to the people, or could be expected to 
deal fairly with their interests, which they, the people, 
did not themselves choose. 

Though the Platform had for some years been silent 
on the question of Parliamentary reform, the subject 
itself was moving to a crisis. The iniquitous bribery 
practised at the General Election of 1826 had been so 
bad that Parliament had been forced to take cognisance 
of it in two or three of the most flagrant cases. The 
boroughs of Penryn and East Retford were selected as 
chief among sinners, of whom there were not a few. 
In the latter place the price of a single vote was twenty 
guineas, and of a double vote forty guineas. A deep- 
laid plan for enforcing this payment had been uniformly 
acted on by the electors from 1796 to 1818, and winked 
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at by an unreformed Parliament. In 1827 two Bills wore 
introduced, which resulted in the declaration that these 
corrupt boroughs were to be disfranchised. But one of 
the Bills was dropped in the Lords, who evidently 
approved of these practices, as they would not punish 
them* and the other never got out of the Commons ; and 
so the sore was kept open for another year. Then, in 
1828, Bills were again introduced, proposing to give the 
P(!nryn scat to Manchester, and the East Eetford seat 
to Birmingham. Again they met a similar fate, and 
agtiin did electoral corruption receive the practical sanc- 
tion and approbation of Parliament. The next year the 
more goner<al question was brought forward 1 )y Lord Bland- 
ford,^ who moved tAvo resolutions, which went to declare 
that there existed a number of boroughs, the representa- 
tion of which could be purchased, and others in which the 
number of electors was so small as to render them liable 
to the influence of bribery, and that such a system was 
“ disgraceful to the character of the House of Commons, 
dcstruc.tivc of the confidence of the people, and preju- 
dicial to the best interests of the country.” 

His motives in making this motion were different 
from those which had previously animated Parliament- 
ary reformers. The fact, however, that it was made, 
and not his motives, is what concerns us. It met with 
the usual fate, and was rejected. 

Eeformers in Parliament might have gone on 
struggling fruitlessly till doomsday with futile Eesolu- 
tions, and Bills and Amendments, if the decision on the 
question of the reform of the representation was to 
remain in the hands of Parliament ; but the people had 
become too powerful and intelligent to be restrained 
much longer by the barrier of a corrupt Parliament 

^ TarlimicnUvnj Debates^ 1829, vol. xxi. p, 1672. 
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witli its fictitious popular representation. The decision 
was about to be taken out of the hands of Parliament ; 
the nation, with whom ever the ultimate arbitrament of 
all questions lies, was to take into its own hands the 
settlement of its Constitution, and the first sharp, but 
most impressive lesson was to be administered to' Piir- 
liament that it was the servant, not the master, of the 
people — that Parliament was for the people, not the 
people for Parliament. 

Place, in language not one whit too strong, has thus 
described the state of affairs at this time, and the evil 
consequences ; “ This scandalously corrupt state of the 
House in 1793 was somewhat increased in 1831, and 
against this infamous power, and the infamous manner 
in which it was used, the people had to contend. The 
necessary misgovernment of an ii’responsible King, and 
irresponsible House of Peers, and a luxurious, rich, 
overbearing, benumbing clergy, with a House of Com- 
mons thus chosen, or rather appointed, the long war 
and its multiplied horrors, the waste of human life, the 
amount of human suffering, the uuj>arallelcd waste of 
the public money, the enormous amount of taxation 
consequent tliereon, the long war from the time of the 
Petition to the year 1814, when taken in the aggregate, 
were not the greate.st evil to the nation which its vicious 
and vitiating Government produced. The bribery, the 
perjury, the corruption, the immorality, and the conse- 
quent, enormous, and widespread criminality and debasing 
notions it produced, encouraged, and maintained all 
over the country ; the consequent debasement of the 
notions of the people, was much more lamentable than 
all the other evils, enormous as they were, and will be 
scarcely believed to be possible by posterity.” ^ 

> Place, MSS., 27,789, p. 387. 
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Distress was to awake the Platfomo from its lethargy. 
By the end of 1829 distress was settling doAvn on the 
country. The business of the country had largely 
increased ; the imports were larger ; the exports greater 
than ever before ; the volume of trade was far greater, 
and fhe wealth of the country had greatly increased. 
But large classes of the people had not i)articipatcd in 
the progress. A continued fall in prices had been 
going on tliroughout tlie year — a continued reduction 
in wages, and ever diminishing employment. “ The 
peasantry,” wrote The Tlnu's'^ on the 20tli January 1830, 
“ with their wretched wives and cliildren, m-e really an 
oppressed and ruined people ; their bodily powers are 
impaired ; their moral qualities are degraded ; innocence 
and cheerfulness have fled Avith the last vestiges of self- 
dependence and comfort from their humble dwellings.” 

The civic industrial chisscs wei’c also in sore need. 
In Preston onc-third of the entire population was 
receiving relief. In other places great distress prevailed. 
Here and there meetings were held by distressed 
weavers and other artisans, disclosing their sufferings 
and their sad condition. 

Greville, in his Memoirs, from his town view of 
things, wrote under date 17th January 1830: “The 
country gentlemen arc beginning tt) arrive, and they all 
tell the same story as to the universally prevailing 
distress, and the certainty of things becoming much 
worse; of the failure of rents all over England, and 
the necessity of some decisive measures, or the prospect 
of general ruin.” ^ The country gentlemen party, 
anxious enough at other times to cry out against and 
legislate against the Platform, w’hen others had re- 
course to it, were having recourse to it themselves, 

" Grcvillo’s Memoirs^ vol. i, p. 266, 


^ Loading article. 
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aud by petition pouring their woes into the ear of 
Government. Early in January 1830 “The owners 
and occupiers of land in Ely” held a meeting and 
petitioned the House of Commons “ To take into 
consideration the present state of the agricultural 
labourers, and to adopt such measures for their relief as 
to your Honourable House shall seem meet.” ^ 

County meetings were held in several places. TJia 
Times of the 20th January remai-ked : “The agricul- 
tural interest, or to speak more properly, the country 
gentleman interest, goes on complaining with much 
diligence and noise.” ^ And on the next day it wrote : 
“ Meetings are becoming frequent throughout the 
country, and they all seem to turn on the uneasiness oc- 
casioned by some severe distress affecting one or more 
orders of the community ; but there is none in which we 
do not find the peculiar aud unexampled sufi'erings of 
the labouring classes dwelt upon as a matter most deeply 
to be deplored, and received by the hearers as a fact not 
open to denial ; ” ® and on 22d January it wrote : “ I’iie 
meetings, and resolutions, aud petitions of the landed 
gentlemen are going on.” 

Added to the distress there was another source of 
discontent — coming from the Tory party. The action 
of the Ministry as regards the concession of Catholic 
emancipation had produced almost a total disorganisa- 
tion of their followers and supporters, many of whom 
felt that Ministers had betrayed their trust. 

The Examiner, in an article written in January 
1830 on “The Progress of Opinion,” stated that many 
who were formerly Tories had changed their opinions. 
“The meetings in the country indicate the current 

1 The Times^ 4th January 1830. ® 21st January 1830 (leading 

* Ibid,, 20th January 1830. article). 
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of the public mind, and the declining influence of the 
Executive. Men who were formerly most abject in 
servility now talk loudly and boldly of the people’s 
rights and wrongs, and stand forward in the character 
of agitators. Country gentlemen, magistrates, and even 
cler^men, appear in the parts of demagogues.” The 
Tory jiarty had practically been broken up by the action 
of its leaders on the question of Catholic emancipation.^ 

Place, in narrating the events of this time, says : “ In 
the autumn and winter of 1829 there had been much 
rioting in country places — many threshing machines 
had been broken, and stacks had been fired. In the 
early months of 1830 these enormities had increased, 
and were spreading from one county to another with 
feajful rapidity, and as the incendiaries could not be 
detected, great alarm prevailed. . . . 

“■ A general persuasion existed as to the existence of 
severe distress. The debates in Parliament confirmed 
the impression and increased the alarm. 

“ Here was enough, and more than enough, coupled 
as it was with declamations out of doors, to make those 
who take opinions on trust to believe, that the country 
was on the ‘verge, nay, in the very gulf of bank- 
ruptcy.’’’ Here was enough to alarm the timid; here 
was enough to excite the working people to whom no 
change, as they thought, could do any harm, and the 
consequence was a persuasion, to a greater extent than 
had perhaps ever before prevailed, that a break-up was 
at hand, though many who hold this faith did not know 
what they themselves meant. 

“ The debates in the Houses of Parliament were well 
calculated to keep up the excitement out of doors, which 

^ ThG Examiner, 241h January 1830. * Place, MSS., vol. i., 27,789, p. 168. 

See also Grokcr rajjcruf vol. iii. p. 374. ^ Ibid, p. 141. 
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“ acted again on the Houses, and kept up the excite- 
ment within doors.” ^ 

Meetings were held at a vast number of places. “ To 
such an extent had the common people been acted 
upon,” says Place, “ that they were in a. state bordering 
on mischief, if they could have seen how, by boinrf mis- 
chievous, they could have destroyed the National debt, 
and freed the country from the taxes levied to pay the 
dividends ; and they were countenanced in this to a 
considerable extent by the speeches made at country 
and other large public meetings, as well as by some 
speeches made in Parliament, by many cheap publi- 
cations, and by some of the newspapers, and by 
pamphlets.” 

Birmingham, the unrepresented, set the Platform 
agitation for Parliamentary reform once more actively 
going, this time on such a scale that it would no longer 
be stayed. 

The movement had a modest beginning. On the 
14th December 1829 Mr. Thomas Attwood and fifteen 
other gentlemen met at “ the Royal Hotel,” “ called 
together by a circular” “signed by six tradesmen.” 
“ This little meeting then founded the Political Union 
for the Protection of Public Rights,” the forerunner 
and example of many similar institutions.^ In the 
document in which they set forth the objects of the 
Union they said : “ The experience of the last fifteen 
years must certainly have convinced the most in- 
credulous that the rights and interests of the middle 
and lower classes of the people are not efficiently repre- 
sented in the Commons House of Parliament. . . . 

1 Place, MSS., vol. i. 27,789, p. 144. private circulation only. The book is,. 

® See Jjife of Thomas Attwoocl, p. however, in tho Jlritish Museum, anil 
129, by C. M. Wakefield (Harrison and therefore, I presume, quotable from. 
Sons), 1885, London. Printed for 
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“ On whatsoever side we turn our eyes, we find 
subjects of the highest public importance everywhere 
demanding the public attention, and everywhere requir- 
ing the legal interference of the industrious classes. 
The vindication of the National Justice, the equalisa- 
tion amd reduction of the National Taxes, the protection 
of Public Rights, the redress of Public Wrongs, the 
necessity of Reform in Parliament, and the relief of the 
National distress, all require that the National Mind 
should slumber no more. Under these views and im- 
pressions, it is therefore that we pi'opose to form in 
Birmingham a General Political Union of the in- 
dustrious classes for the protection of Public Rights.” 

The following were the principal objects of the 
Union : “ To obtain by every just and legal means 
such a reform in the Commons House of Parliament as 
may ensure a real and effectual representation of the 
lower and midtile classes of the people in that 
House. ... To promote peace, union, and concord, 
among all classes of his Majesty’s subjects, and to 
guide and direct the public mind into uniform, 
peaceful, and legitimate operations, instead of leaving 
it to waste its strength in loose, desultory, and un- 
connected exertions, or to carve a way to its own 
objects, unguided, unassisted, and uncontrolled. To 
collect and organise the peaceful expression of the 
public opinion so as to bring it to act upon the 
legislative functions in a just, legal, and effectual 
way. To influence by every legal means the election 
of members of Parliament, so as to promote the 
return of upright and capable representatives of the 
people.” 

Rules and regulations were also made as to the duties 
of the members of the Political Union. Amongst them 

VOL. II E 
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the following : “ To bear in mind that the strength of our 
Society consists in the peace, order, unity, and. legality of 
our proceedings ; and to consider all persons as enemies 
who shall in any way invite or promote violence, dis- 
cord, or division, or any illegal or doubtful measures. 
Never to forget that by the exercise of the above 
qualities wc shall produce the peaceful display of an 
immense organised moral power which cannot be 
despised or disregarded.” 

“ Thus was established what was probably the most 
successful, the most powerful, and the most peaceful and 
orderly organisation ever known in England.” ^ 

In order to place this scheme before the public, a 
public meeting was held on the 25th of January. It was 
“ the largest meeting ever assembled within the walls 
of a building,” — some 12,000 to 15,000 persons were 
present — and it lasted from ten in the morning till nearly 
five in the afternoon.® Numerous speeches were made. 

A resolution avsis moved by Mr. Attwood “ That in 
the opinion of this meeting the general distress which 
now afflicts the country, and which has been so severely 
felt at different periods during the last fifteen years, is 
entirely to be ascribed to the gross mismanagement of 
public affairs ; and that such mismanagement can only 
be effectually and permanently remedied by an effectual 
reform in the Commons House of Parliament ; and this 
meeting is also of opinion that for the legal accomplish- 
ment of this great object, and for the further redress of 
public wrongs and grievances, it is expedient to form 
a general Political Union between the lower and the 
middle classes of the people in this town.” Other 
resolutions were also piissed ; a Political Council was 
formed to carry out the aims of the Union ; subscrip- 

^ Lifa of Aiiwood^ p. 137. ® The Times, 27tli January 1830. 
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tions were invited, and the meeting pledged itself to 
use strenuous efforts to carry out these objects. In a 
later speech, with the view of removing any misappre- 
licnsion as to the nature of the Union, he said they did 
not propose a political club — in those he had not much 
faith— but the union of the people of England. 

“Such an exhibition of public feeling,” said the 
report in Tlie Times, “ or one which has excited so 
intense an interest throughout the whole neighbourhood, 
is not in the recollection of man.” In a leading article 
on the subject, however, the same paper said: “The 
whole thing is nonsense, and may probably die away 
quietly.” But subsequent events proved bow incorrect 
was such a prognostication. 

On the 23d February 1830 a meeting was held in 
London, at the Mansion House, of Merchants and others 
ashing for an inquiry on the subject of the distress, and 
at which a resolution was carried that it was vain and 
childish and delusive to expect that the distresses would 
ever be relieved till there wiis a real effective and radical 
reform of the House of Commons. A meeting was 
held at Aylesbury at the end of Febniary,^ and a 
Petition adoj)ted, “That your petitioners have long 
observed with the deepest sorrow the apathy and in- 
difference with which their petitions are received, and 
which they can only attribute to the notoriously cor- 
rupt and imperfect state of the representation of the 
Commons in your honourable House ; and in thus 
taking the only constitutional method they possess of 
making known their own insupportable grievances, they 
regret to say, that they entertain but little hope of 
redress until a thorough, effectual reform shall have 
been accomplished in the said representation of the 

^ St>e The Times, 1st March 1830. 
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“people.” In March. 1830 meetings for Parliamentary 
reform were held at Leeds, and in Worcestershire and 
Kent. 

The Platform was evidently rapidly awaking to the 
question again. “Other (besides Birmingham Union) 
meetings for reform were held in many places, at which 
resolutions and petitions were voted, which went much 
farther than those of the Birmingham Union, and there 
was a display of oratory and knowledge* all over the 
country to an extent far beyond what was supposed to 
liave existed.” ^ 

The Birmingham Political Union held a large and 
successful meeting on the 17th May. A considerable 
number of members had, in the meanwhile, joined the 
Union. The views adopted by the Union were by no 
means extreme. At this meeting the Council stated 
that after mature consideration they had decided not 
to claim universal suffrage, vote by ballot, or annual 
Parliaments, but to confine themselves to the ancient 
and well-tried lines of the Constitution. 

During the session of 1830, with a steadily rising pop- 
ular feeling in the country, the state of representation was 
brought before the House of Commons in various forms. 
Birmingham had been mocked by the refusal of the House 
of Commons to transfer to it the representation of the 
borough of East Retford. Manchester had been 
mocked by the refusal of the House of Commons to 
transfer to it the representation of the rotten and 
corrupt borough of Penryn ; and now, when the pro- 
posal was once more made to give these two great 
cities, and Leeds, with their enormous wealth, their 
huge numbers of intelligent and patriotic citizens, the 
right of sending representatives to Parliament, the 

1 Place, MSS., 27,789, p. 147. 
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House of Commons negatived it by 188 votes to 140. 
Nor did Parliament rush blindfold on its fate in this 
refusal, for, as Huskissou pointed out to the House, 
“ the consequences of continued refusal to amend even 
moderately what might be amended were becoming 
most* visible.” 

The more indefensible a position is, the more 
obstinately sometimes it is held, and this was the case 
in the strug'glc now approaching a crisis. For what 
system was more hopelessly indefensible in reason or 
argument than tlie system of Parliamentary representa- 
tion then existing ? With what vestige of reason, for 
instance, could it be contended that the Mayor and thirty 
aldermen of Bath were so much wiser, more immaculate, 
and altogether more capable than every other man in 
tl.ie city, that they should select the representatives for 
Parliament and the others not ? Or with what vestige 
of reason could it be contended that the thirty-three 
self-elected magistrates of Edinburgh should elect a 
member of Parliament who was presumed to be the 
representative of the 130,000 inhabitants of that city, 
though the inhabitants had nothing to say to the 
election? And Edinburgh and Bath were very far 
from being single specimens of this absurdity. Or how 
could people be brought to believe in arguments as to 
the justice of the arrangement by which great cities 
like Manchester and Bii*miugham, with thousands of 
men as intelligent and highly educated and capable as 
any in the kingdom, were excluded from any voice and 
any influence even in making the laws jifFecting their 
lives, their businesses, their property, whilst representa- 
tion was given to peddling little boroughs, which 
meekly followed the behests of a boroughmonger, whose 
exalted ideas of government extended no further than 
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to siii) 2 Jort the corrui)tion which filled his pockets, and 
the system which gave him social and political emin- 
ence? Happily the fictions, the absurdities by which 
these evils had been defended were at last about to be 
ruthlessly brushed aside. But while Parliament was 
still engaged in opposing itself to the wishes of the 
people on this subject, the King tlied (on the 26th of 
»Tune 1830), and William IV. reigned in his stead. 

Place makes an interesting comment on one indica- 
tion of the change that had jiasscd over tlie j)eople. He 
says : “ Addresses to William IV. on his accession poured 
in, yet neither in number nor in stylo as in former times ; 
numbers of them spoke of reforms, and hoped and 
believed in changes, which would have been (tailed 
indecent at the accession of any preceding king of the 
House of Hanover.” ’ 

The few jiending matters of necessary business in 
the Houses were hurried to completion, Pai'li ament 
was prorogued by the King on the 23d July, and 
dissolved immediately afterw.ards. 

It was a momentous event, this dissolution ; for 
here ended the old order of government, here practically 
began the new. Into the next few years, and following 
each other with bewildering rapidity, were to be crowded 
events and experiences such as the peojdc had never 
gone through before. 

Three general elections were to take place in the 
next two and a half years, general elections very 
different from any previous ones. An agitation was to 
rage at fever - heat, in comparison with which all 
previous agitations had ])een local, trivial, or ephemeral. 
Issues of the most tremendous import, pregnant not 
alone with the interests of large masses of the people 

* Place, MSS., 27,789, p. li)3. 
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hitherto practically unrecognised by the State, but of 
the nation itself, were to be raised and settled. And 
all these things were to be done and to be decided, for 
the first time in the history of our country, not by 
Parliament, which, so to speak, was the culprit, who was 
to be tried, but by the people. Startling though the 
event might be — something quite without precedent — 
it w'as nevertheless the fact — a very tremendous fact 
making its mark on the destinies of our country and of 
our race to the end of all time. 

And as the issue now lay with the people, so had 
they to find the means of expressing themselves, both 
for purposes of discussion and for decision. Pai'liament 
was of no use, for the real discussion was outside 
Parliament, and the Press, valuable though the help it 
could give, was quite inadequate, for the discussion had 
readied an acuter form than writing. 

The Platform alone remained. It had been tried 
previously with varying, but on the whole with en- 
couraging success. To it now tlie people sprang, and 
found in it the fulfilment of their requirements ; and in 
the great struggle now being entered on, it reached a 
position hitherto undreamt of. 

During all July — in fact, since the illness and 
approaching death of George IV. had brought in view 
the certainty of a general election — candidates had been 
actively canvassing the constituencies. It is worthy of 
note that when the dissolution actually took place no 
ministerial manifesto was issued to the electors setting 
forth the issues on which the election was to be fought, 
no speech was made by a Cabinet Minister to give the 
cue to the followers and supporters of the Government.' 

^ Peel spoke at Tamwortli on tlio party luanifesto. For a report of it see 
30th July, but liis siieech was mostly The Lichfield Mercury of 13th August, 
of a personal character, in no sense a 
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The Government counted on an addition to their 
majority, and, in the days of rotten boroughs, could 
aiford to scorn recourse to any such superfluous action. 
On the side of the Opposition the neai-est approach to a 
manifesto was a speech from Brougham in Yorkshire on 
26th July. As a candidate for the greatest constituency 
in England, and as a conspicuous member of his party, 
his speeches claimed general attention. He said, “We 
have emancipated the Catholics and given peaee to 
Ireland. I say now, let us emancipate all the middle, 
the industrious, and all the humble class of our feUow- 
subjects, and let us see England tranquil, and in peace, 
and contentment. My principles on the subject of 
monopoly are plain and short. J will have no mono- 
poly, positively no monopoly.” He spoke against the 
Corn Laws. He declared in favour of Parliamentaj^ 
reform (though against the ballot), of extending the 
right of voting to the great towns of England, and to 
inhabitant householders, and he was for shortening the 
duration of Parliaments. “ 1 have no manner of doubt 
that this election will do much towards Parliamentary 
reform. I believe there me three questions which your 
example and your exertions on this occasion will carry 
in England as effectually as the election in the county 
of Clare carried the Catholic question — Parliamentary 
reform, a revision of the Corn Laws, and the extinction 
of Colonial Slavery. 

Brougham’s position at the time, prominent though 
it was, was scarcely sufiiciently high to impose his ideas 
without question on the whole popular party, nor was 
that party sufiiciently united to admit of any one person 
dictating to them ; but, nevertheless, many followed the 
lead given them, and in many elections the question of 
Parliamentary reform figured in the front of the battle. 
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But whilst all eyes were turned on the elections, an 
event suddenly occurred which imported new excitement 
into the contests. 

The Government of France was overthrown, and the 
French King was driven into exile, not by mere Parlia- 
mentary voting, but by force of arms. The struggle 
long raging there between tyranny and liberty came to 
a crisis. 

On the 28th of July 1830 The Times published 
copies of the Ordinances of the French King, Charles X., 
dated 25t]i July. 

The first .abolished the freedom of the Press. “ All 
the benefits to be derived from free discussion are 
thus at once destroyed. No political rights can be 
defended, no political wrongs can be denounced, with- 
out the permission of those whose conduct is impli- 
cated.” 

The second demolished almost equally effectually 
the popular branch of the French Legislature. The 
number of members was reduced from 430 to 258, 
the franchise of three-fourths of the electors destroyed, 
and resirictions imposed which practically placed the 
constitution of the Chamber absolutely and completely 
in the hcands of the Sovereign. 

The Ordinances were promptly resisted. Paris rose 
in arms, and after a bloody but short struggle the 
populace triumphed. The King and the Ministers fied. 
The members of the Chamber of Deputies met and 
assumed the government. 

On the 2d of August, in so short a time did it all 
happen, The Times published the Proclamation of the 
Deputies : “ Frenchmen, France is free. Absolute power 
raised its standard ; the heroic population of Paris has 
overthrown it. Paris attacked has made the sacred 
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“ cause triumph by arms, which had triumphed in vain 
in the elections.” 

By decree of the Deputies, Charles X. and his 
descendants were excluded from the throne, and the 
Chamber of Peers was reduced by a third, and the 
Duke of Orleans was made head of the State. 

This great and startling event made itself at once 
felt in England. 

“ Excited as the people generally were,” says Place, 
“ the elections tended to increase and continue the 
excitement ; and in the midst of their exertions to 
influence the electors to return Lilieral candidates, a 
circumstance occurred -which carried their enthusiasm 
to the greatest height. This was the Three Days’ 
Revolution in Paris, the news of which, when it arrived, 
caused an almost unparalleled ecstasy.” ^ 

This startling revolution w’as hailed as an omen of 
success by the reformers. The elections had begun on 
30th July, and some of them were over before the news 
of the impressive events could influence opinion. But 
it was quickly turned to account as regards those still to 
come, and public sympathy in England sided at once 
with the popular party in France. 

“ The news,” says Place, “ greatly disconcerted the 
Ministry and the privileged aristocracy generally. . . . 
The people generally were glorified at the result, and 
their exultation was remarkable for its fervour and its 
continuance. . . . The impression the events in Paris 
made on even the least intelligent of the people was 
such as will never either be effaced, or to any extent be 
forgotten by them.” ^ 

By the 2d of August the events in France were util- 
ised in election speeches. Sir Robert Wilson, speaking 

> Place, MSS., 27,789, p. 168. * Jlifl. p. 163. 
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at Southwark, said : “ We saw in France a generous 
nation contending for its rights — for its freedom, and 
for the maintenance of the law against one of the most 
wicked, desperate, and felon ministerial acts of treason 
that had ever been perpetrated.” 

And at the Surrey election Denison said : “ France 
had held out a proud example to the world. The people 
of that country had not been so submissive to their 
Ministers as our House of Commons had been.” 

It is very strange, when so much depended on this 
election, and such vast issues were at stake, that the 
anticipations of the result were not intensely keener 
than they appear to have been. 

It had for some time been very generally recognised 
that the political education of the population had been 
advancing by leaps and bounds, that the perception of 
misrule had become acuter and more general, that 
Liberal principles had been sinking ever deeper into the 
public mind and permeating new classes, that the 
temper of the people had grown loss patient under 
misgovernmeut, more self - assertive, that the people 
themseh es had become more self-confident as to their 
capacity for taking their due share in the government 
of the country. But that these important changes 
should much affect the elections appears scarcely to 
have been given a thought, and the result of the elec- 
tions seemed to come as a surprise. 

From sources very different in their views may be 
taken a few extracts from contemporary writers. “ The 
elections here,” wrote Grevillc in his 3Iemoir on the 
31st of July (1830), “are going against Government, 
and no candidate will avow that he stands on Govern- 
ment interest, or with the intention of supporting the 
Duke’s Ministry, which looks as if it had lost all its 
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” popularity.” ^ And a fortnight later he wrote : “ Our 
elections are still going against Government, and the 
signs of the times are aU for reform and retrenchment, 
and against slavery.” ® 

“ Wherever,” wrote the Annual Register, “ the elec- 
tions approached to the character of being popular, no 
candidate fouud himself a gainer by announcing that he 
had been, or intended to be, an adherent of the existing 
Government.” ® 

“In Norfolk,” wrote Cobbett, “the old Tory Wood- 
house has been shoved aside by a man who has pledged 
himself to reform. In Cambridgeshire the Duke of Kut- 
land’s brother, or cousin, or something, has been put out 
by a private gentleman, who made a solemn declaration 
he would vote for radical reform. In other counties no 
very great change as to the principles of the men, but 
everywhere reform has been sounded in their ears, and 
nowhere has there been found a man bold enough to say 
that he was not for some degree of reform in Parliament.” 

Tlie Examiner wrote : ^ “ Liberality has had extra- 
ordinary victories ; bad men of great influence have 
been thrown out from the strongholds of their power, 
and the election of popular candidates has been carried 
in defiance of a hostile aristocracy.” 

But volume-speaking was the fact “ unprecedented 
in the Parliamentary history of England that not one 
Cabinet Minister sits in Psirliament by the voice of any 
portion of his Majesty’s subjects, except Sir G. Murray, 
and he for a Scotch county, which is, like the rest of the 
Scotch counties, more rotten than most English rotten 
boroughs.'' ... At no one place where the public voice 

^ Greville, Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 20. ® See Tlt>c liesioU of the General 

- Jhid, p. 29. Election, or, IVhai luis the Duke of 

* Annual Retjister, 1830, p. 146. IV’elliwjton Gained hy a Dissolution? 

^ The Examiner, 22d August 1830. London, 1830. 
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could be raised did any member of the Government 
attempt to show himself. All took refuge in rotten 
boroughs.” 

The result of the election, viewed superficially, was 
the diminution by between twenty or thirty of the 
number of votes on which Ministers could rely, but 
there was a far deeper lesson to be read from them 
than this. In the words of a contemporary observer : 
“ When mariners observe the sea to heave and roll in 
swelling waves while scarcely an air is stirring, they lay 
their account with a coming gale, take in their lofty 
canvas, reduce their top-lianiper, and make all snug for 
what may happen. . . . There is a force in the country 
beginning to act, which is not seen on the surface. 
There is a power in oj^eration which is not suspected 
in its individual component parts, but which speaks 
broadly in the aggregate type. The swell of opinion is 
rolling in before' the tempest ; of drops, separately of 
insignificance it is composed, but how mighty is the 
united mass ! ” ^ 

And another writer observed : “ The people of 
England have begun to exert the power with which 
extended knowledge arms countless numbers, and they 
will, beyond all doubt, obtain an influence in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs commensurate with their just 
title to it. They have, therefore, thoroughly discovered 
their own strength. Yorksliire, Devonshire, Cambridge- 
shire, Surrey, even Leicestershire, certainly Suflblk, bear 
witness to it.” ® 

Before Parliament met another fillip had been given 
to popular feeling in England by a revolution in the 
Netherlands. By the treaty of Vienna Belgium had 


^ Tlhc Examiner^ 22d August 1830. (of 1830), What 7ias the Ihilcc of 
- T7tx Jicsalt of the General Elcctum W dlington Gained by a iJissohition ? 
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been united with Holland. “ The inhabitants of Brussels 
rose in insurrection against the local taxes. Having 
succeeded, they extended their views to the destruction 
of the Government, and the separation of the Nether- 
lands from Holland. They repulsed the King’s troops 
in an attack upon Brussels; they established a pro- 
visional Government ; they convoked a national congress ; 
they declared the Netherlands an independent State ; 
they excluded the House of Orange from the throne, 
and set about the election of a new King.” ^ 

This event afforded another instructive example to 
the British people how easily a united people could 
overthrow an unpopular Government. 

Nor did the effect of the revolution in France 
cease with the elections. Numerous meetings 
were held specially for the purpose of expressing 
sympathy with the French people. “ This great event,”' 
said a speaker at one of them, “ reads a lesson at once 
to Governments and to the people. To the former it 
says. Never trust your own strength in opposition to 
the will of the nation ; while to tlic people it says. 
Never allow your rights to be violated, but when the 
blow is struck, defend your liberties with your lives.” 

Brougham, the chosen of Yorkshire, in apologising 
for not accepting an invitation to a public dinner in 
celebration of the event, wrote : “ The authors of the 
glorious events you have met to celebrate have done far 
more in three days to make despotism impossible, either 
in France or England, than its vile abettors can now 
accomplish in as many ages.” 

In Edinburgh a meeting was held for congratulating 
the French on their Bevolution of “the Three Days”; 
and “ similar assemblages took place all over Scotland, 

’ Annual liegistcT, 1830, p. 144. 
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assemblages, in Scotland, where a revolution, which had 
just dethroned a monarch, was applauded openly, and 
with no opposition or disapprobation ! Who could fail 
to see the indication of our own state which this fact 
implied ” ? ^ 

Jn Birmingham the Political Union had a dinner, 
at which some 3700 persons were present, “to com- 
memorate the recent glorious Eevolution in France ” ; 
and the toast of “ Honour, gratitude, and prosperity to 
the noble people of France ” was drunk amidst cheers.® 

Attwood, speaking at it, said : “ We will go on in 
our peaceful and legal career, and by God’s grace we will 
recover the liberties of our country — not by violence, 
aniirchy, or brute force, but by the peaceful, organised, 
and magnificent display of the will of the people. When 
the barons of Eunnymede recovered the liberties of Eng- 
land from tlic tyrant John, they took up the bow, and the 
spear, and the battle-axe, and the sword, and they were 
justified in so doing. Thank God, we have no occasion 
now to take up murderous and destructive weapons like 
these ; the progress of education and knowledge has 
changed this state of things ; our weapons arc union, 
truth, justice, and reason ; our sword is ‘ the sword of 
the spirit,’ which is the will of the pcojfie, and let no 
one doubt that this great moral sword is not efficient 
for every just and useful purpose.” 

These meetings, and the language used at them, are 
worthy of notice for another reason than that of showing 
how the Eevolution abroad affected the agitation for 
Eeform — namely, they afford the means of making a 
most interesting comparison between the tone and 
manners of the Platform and public meetings at this 
time, and at the time of the previous French Eevolution 

^ Cockburn*s MeinoricbUt P* ^^7. ® On lltli October 1830. 
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in 1792. The occasion was identical — the overthrow of 
a despotic Government by the people. Then, there had 
been ludicrous bombast and tawdry claptrap sentiments 
in imitation of the wild utterances of the revolutionists, 
and sympathy was so exaggerated that patriotism even 
disappeared in the effusive praise of the French revolu- 
tionists. Now, however, the language, though sym- 
pathetic, was not unpatriotic, nor wore the incitements 
to imitation of the violent character they had been in 
the end of the last century. No one can fail to be 
struck with the great improvement, and the fact was 
encouraging, marking very clearly the progress which 
the British people had made in political education, 
intelligence, and moderation. 

Independent of the political example set by Europe 
towards popular principles, the other great incentive 
to agitation — namely, distress — was continuing actively 
at work. Poverty and want were extending ever wider. 
Large numbers of the people, feeling the pinch and stress 
of hunger, and groping bbndly and helplessly in the 
dark for some remedy, betook themselves, not to the 
Platform, but to the most questionable of all remedies — 
violence. The Platform had already boon giving warn- 
ing of coming trouble. 

“ Many of the numerous county Petitions presented 
to Parliament previous to the Dissolution, representing 
the distressed condition of those of the lower orders 
who depended on agriculture, had predicted that, unless 
their situation could be bettered, it would be impossible 
to restrain them from outrages, and violations of the 
public peace.” * 

“ The harvest was scarcely over when these antici- 
pations were realised.” The disturbances began in the 

^ See Annual llegisier, p. 149, 1830. 
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county of Kent, and spread first into the neighbouring 
counties, then over nearly half of England. “Night 
after night conflagrations were lighted up by bands of 
incendiaries ; corn-stacks, barns, farm-buildings, and 
live - stock were consiiined ; aud threshing - machines 
were destroyed ; bohlei- bands attacked mills, and 
demolished the machinery, aud levied money.” A few 
meetings of the half-starved and starving labourers were 
hold ; but ignorant and helpless as they were, it was to 
violence they had recourse. Thus, from one cause or 
another, the public mind in all classes of society was 
deeply agitated. 

The noAv Parliament met on the 2(ith of October ; 
it was formally opened by the King on the 2d of 
November ; and the very same day the Duke of Wel- 
lington, the Prime Minister, made an emphatic pro- 
nouncement against reform. 

lie said : “1 shall not hesitate to declare uneqiii- 
vocally what arc my sentiments upon it. 1 am fully 
convinced that the country possesses at the present 
moment a Legislature which answers all the good 
purposes of legislation, and this to a greater degree 
than any Legislature ever has answered in any country 
whatever. 1 will go further, and say that the Legisla- 
ture and the system of representation possess the full and 
entire confidence of the country — deservedly possess that 
confidence — and the discussions in the Legislature have 
a very great influence over the opinions of the country. 

• . . The representation of the jjcople at present con- 
tains a large body of the property of the country, and 
in which the landed interests have a preponderating 
influence. Under these circumstances I am not pre- 
pared to bring forward any measure of the description 
alluded to by the noble lord (a reform measure), I 
VOL. II * F 
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“am not only not prepared to bring forward any measure 
of this nature, but I will at once declare that, as far as 
I am concerned, as long as I hold any station in the 
government of the country, I shall always feel it 
my duty to resist such measures when proposed by 
others.” ^ 

The Times commenting, a short time after, on 
this speech wrote : “ The declaration (of the Duke of 
Wellington) against all reform, formidable enough as it 
was in itself, was rendered yet more ominous by the 
apprehension that it was meant to cover also all other 
abuses and extravagances, and to protect the yet smok- 
ing remains of that system by which tlie nation lias so 
severely suffered in its social comforts and enjoyments.” 

Despair would have settled down on the country had 
it not been at once perceived that this vehement declar- 
ation of the Prime Minister had scaled the fate of the 
Government. On the 15th of November the Govern- 
ment was defeated on a question concerning the “ Civil 
List,” and immediately resigned. Lord Grey, the veteran 
reformer, was sent for by the King, and on the 23d 
received the Seals as Prime Minister. 

“The new Government will find plenty to occupy 
their most serious thoughts, and employ their best 
talents,” wrote Grevillc on the 2tst November ; “ the 
state of the country is dreadful ; every post brings fresh 
accounts of conflagrations, destruction of machinery, 
association of labourers, and compulsory rise of wages. 
Cobbett and Carlile wu’ite and harangue to inflame the 
minds of the people, who are already set in motion and 
excited by all the events which liave happened abroad ; ” 
and on the 28th he wrote : “ There has been nothing 
new w'ithin these three days, but the alarm is still 

^ Parliamentary Dehaics^ 1830, vol. i. p. 52. ^ 161h November 1830. 
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very great, and the general agitation which pervades 
men’s minds unlike what I have ever seen. Eeform, 
economy, echoed backwards and forwards, the doubts, 
the hopes, the fears of those who have anything to lose, 
the uncertainty of everybody’s future condition, the 
immense interests at stake, the magnitude and immi- 
nence of the danger, all contribute to produce a nervous 
excitement which extends to all classes, to almost every 
iiidividual.” ^ 

On assuming office Lord Grey at once stated that 
the question of Parlianu'ntary reform would be taken uj) 
by the new Government. 

“No soomn-,” says Place, “ was the dec.laration of Lord 
Grey made th.an it was considered as the declaration of 
Ministers, and there Wiis a simultaneous movement, not 
only of the Political Associations, but of the reformers 
all over the kingdom, as if there had been mutual 
communication among them, and mutual agreement to 
])rocced in the same manner for the same purpose, 
although there was no such communication, no agree- 
ment to do anything. Tlierc was a persuasion that 
Ministers ought to be kept up to their promises, vague 
as they were, and pushed on as fir beyond them as 
possible, and made as much as possible dependent on 
the people.” " 

The Times, in a leading article of 27 th November, 
pointed out what meetings and associations, or, in other 
words, what the IMatform, under the changed circum- 
stances of the time, might do to bring about the i-ealisa- 
tion of reform ; “ Beyond all doubt the necessity for 
a reform of Parliament is the main and prime necessity 
under which this country labours. Tt is a long while 
since this truth was disc.overed and displayed energeti- 

^ Groville’s Menitnrs, vol. iL p. 68. “ Place, MSS., 27,789, p. 204. 
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“ cally in spcccli and writing by intelligent men through- 
out the Empire, but it is not very long since the people 
l^eg.an to entertain hopes of acting successfully on that 
knowledge, because fa(;ility of communication through 
the Press, and that of co-operation by means of meetings 
and societies, had not yet been so far matured as to 
teach the people that they need but unite to be 
irresistible. 'Phe present Parliament was elected by a 
nation bent resolutely on reform of Parliament.” 

The country was not, however, going to be content 
with action at election time, but d(‘t(!rmined to persevere 
in making its voice lieanl, and to keep up pressure on 
the representatives. 

“ The systematic vray,” says Place, “ in which the 
])eop]e proceeded, their steady perseverance, their 
activity and skill astounded the enemies of reform. 
Meetings of almost every description of persons we.rc 
held in cities, towns, and parishes ; by journeymen 
tradesmen in their clubs, and by common workmen who 
had no trade clubs or {issociations of any kind. 
Meetings of these people were held in all the great 
towns, and speeches wci-e made at them ; the manner of 
the speakers, and the matter of their speeches were very 
generally superior to those Avhich could have been made 
even a few years ago by their employers. So numerous 
were the meetings which passed resolutions urging 
Lord Grey on, and pledging themselves in every way to 
support him, that the morning newspapers were com- 
pelled over and over again to declare their utter inability, 
not only to give accounts of the proceedings, but even 
in any way to take any notice whatever of an immense 
number of them.” ^ 

All through the winter, while unfortunate half- 

1 Place, MSS., 27,789, pp. 252, 253. 
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starved peasants, driven to desperation by poverty and 
want, were having recourse to violence and ci’imc, 
instead of appealing through the Platform for help, 
and whilst the law was dooming these wretched victims 
to the scaffold and the convict ship, the more intelligent 
classes were giving expression through the Platform to 
their views as to the real source of all the evils that 
afflicted the country. Scotland too was making herself 
heard on behalf of Parliamentary reform. Meetings 
were held at Edinburgh, Forfar, Kirkcaldy, and 
numerous other places, and resolutions passed demand- 
ing an extension of the franchise. Conscious, as it 
were, that the Platform was the only power that could 
carry the measure. The Times did its best to incite the 
people to have recourse to it.^ 

“ We trust there is not a county, town, or village in 
the United Kingdom which will not meet and petition 
foj' a reform in Parliament.” Soon, “the nation was 
meeting ev<!ryAvhere,” Meetings were held in Cam- 
bridgeshire, Berkshire, Middlesex, Lincolnshire, Kent, 
Noithumbeiland, JManchester, 0118101, Norwich, Bead- 
ing, and a host of other places. The more formidable 
kind of meetings — those organised ones of the Political 
Unions — were increasing in frequency also. A meeting 
was held in Birmingham on the 13th of December ] 830 — 
a town’s meeting in support of the Ministry. Attwood 
was at it and spoke, lie said : “ It gives me great satis- 
faction to perceive that Political Unions arc spreading 
CA’^erywhere — from Devonshire to Caithness they are 
studded throughout the country. In the extremities of 
Fifeshire and Forfar, for instance, in (Ihisgow and 
Paisley, in Tjceds, Maindiester, and Liverpool, in 
Sheffield, Norwich, CoA^entry, and many other places, 

^ Si‘c The Times, 1st DcL-eiiibci’ 1830. 
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“ they have taken deep root, and I trust they will 
flourish for the benefit of the people.” Resolutions were 
passed thanking the King for dismissing the Wellington 
Administration, and calling upon the people to support 
their patriot King and the new Ministers. 

“ This was a stimulating meeting,” remarks Place ; 
“ and the Birmingham Union being now acknowledged 
as the leading voluntary political association, it pro- 
duced the intended effect, and its proceedings were 
adopted at an immense number of public meetings.” ^ 

On the 20th December Parliament was adjourned 
to the 3d February 1831, and during fill that time the 
country kept the agitation vigorously going. 

On the 3d February 1831 The Tinie.s wrote : “The 
reform meetings throughout England begin to be almost 
too numerous for us to notice. Two features are common 

4 

to most of them — ^first, an expression that the meetings 
will be accepted by Ministers as a support and en- 
couragement ; second, there nms throughout their pro- 
ceedings an evident persuasion that a full and uncom- 
promising reform of Parliament offers the sole security 
which can be devised against some dreadful convulsion.” 

One county, Cornwall, met a slight rebuff from its 
High Sheriff, who was requisitioned to convene a meet- 
ing. His reply is illustrative of the ideas prevailing 
even then among some as to the Platform. He wrote : 
“ That he doubted the prudence of the assembly of large 
masses of people at a time of public excitement like the 
present ; the House of Commons was the only proper 
place for the discussion of reform, as it contained jill the 
discretion and temper of the country.” The meeting 
was, nevertheless, held and reform j)otitioned for. 

Place, referring to the agitation in January and 

1 riaee, MSS., 27,789, i>. 211. 
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February 1831, says: “The business, for such the 
people really made it, was immense, and was carried on as 
systematically as it could have been, had there been an 
arrangement made for the whole of it ; yet there was 
not even the smallest communication between places in 
the same neighbourhood ; each portion of the people 
appeared to understand what ought to bo done, and 
each did its part as if it were an ari'anged part of one 
great whole.” * 

The short recess gave Lord Grey and his colleagues 
time to frame their scheme of reform. Brougliam, in his 
Memou-s, says : " “ The state of the reform question was 
now so entirely different from what it had been in 
former times, that the ]>rincip]es were wholly different 
from those which guided the rational and considerate 
reformers thirty or oven twenty years before. In 
those days there had been a complete schism in 
the reform party.” Now, however, as he proceeded 
to point out, in the urgency of the general necessity 
for some reform, differences were being sunk, and 
the Cabinet were happily able to frame a measure 
on which all were agreed.® 

Thanks to the generosity which permitted the 
publication of the correspondence which passed between 


1 riaco, MSS., 27,789, p. 251. 

^ Tlu', Life and Timca of Lord 
Lron(jham, by biuisolf, vol. iii. p. 49. 

® Til ore is a ourioiis agreeinoiit of 
opinion between Francis Place anti The 
Qmirtcrhf lie pie ir as to the reason of 
the Whig loaders so suddenly taking 
iiX^ the reform question. 

Pbico says: ‘‘Fear works wonders. 
It was fear, sheer fear, which at length 
induced the Wliigs to make the sacri- 
fices they did, and to take, to the 
extent they did, jiart with the iieoxde.*' 
—Place, MSS., 27,789, p. 391. 


And TJio Quarter? ff licvkw (1831, 
vo\, xliv. p. 5G1) wrote : “ AVhat can be 
the motive of all tlicse sadden conver- 
sions to the cause of Parliamentary 
reform ? The answer is short enough, 
and must bo on the lips of every one 
who is not afraid to look at tbe truth. 
It is the dread of physieAil force. 
The events of the three days of July 
at Paris have given for a time, to 
Xiojmlar insurrection, a predominance 
of cliai-acter such as it x^roliably never 
X^osscssed before at any x>eriod of the 
history of mankind. 
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the King and his Prime Minister, during the acute 
struggle now being entered on, we have the means of 
tracing, in the innermost councils of the State, the 
effect of every move made by the I’latform; and the 
comments of the King, and of the Prime Minister, on 
the passing events, throw a flood of light upon some of 
the most important and difficult problems and occur- 
rences of the time. 

Only one letter of Lord Grey’s, previous to the 
introduction of the Reform Bill into the House of 
Commons, need be referred to. On the 15th January 
1831 he wrote to Sir Herbert Taylor, the King’s Private 
Secretary : “I am myself convinced that public opinion 
is so strongly directed to this question, and so general, 
that it cannot be resisted without the greatest danger of 
leaving the Government in a situation in which it would 
be deprived of all authority and strength. . . . An 
attempt to postpone it would be fatal to the character 
of the Government, and would lead to its dissolution 
under circumstances still more disastrous than those 
which would follow such a result if his Majesty withheld 
his assent from the measure which may be submitted to 
him by his Ministers.” * 

Early in February there is a letter from the King, 
giving his views on the proposal of his Ministers as 
regards reform : “ Great stress,” he says, “ is laid upon 
the general opinion of the people, as being in favour of 
an extensive reform ; but his Majesty very much doubts 
whether there be sufficient ground for this conclusion. 
He cannot consider public meetings as a just criterion 
of the sentiments of the people. The objects of 
those meetings have, in general, been the promo- 
tion of discontent and the disturbance of the public 

^ Corrcs/iond(mce between William IF, awl Lord Orcy^ vol. i, p. 65. 
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peace.” ^ Upon mature consideration, however, he gave 
his full assent to the ministerial proposals. 

The public meetings which the King could not con- 
sider a just criterion of the sentiments of the people 
were expressing themselves pretty plainly. Turn to 
some of the Petitions decided on by a popular meeting 
at this time, and we get tliere a very clear idea of what 
the Platform was saying, for its teaching was but 
an enlargement of, a dissertation on, a commenda- 
tion of, the prayers of these Petitions. Look at the 
Petition from a meeting at Norwich. 

“Where distress is of a public nature, and can be 
traced to legislative causes, men begin to lose their 
i-espect for the laws, and are ready to encounter dangers 
the most apj)alling in opposition to them. . . . That 
the distress has been caused by tan overwhelming weight 
of taxation, partly for the payment of an enormous 
public debt, partly for the maintenance of innumerable 
Ijensions, and sinecure offices, and inordinately overpaid 
or unnecessary establishments — military, civil, and 
ecclesiastical. That measures reforming these and other 
evils can only be safely carried into effect by a Parlia- 
ment enjoying the full confidence of the people and 
elected by them.” 

Look at another Petition from Worcestershire in 
January 1831. 

“ That your honourable House, instead of represent- 
ing the opinions, feelings, ainl interests of the great 
body of the people,” etc., “has, by a series of acts, 
commenced, forwarded, and upheld a monstrous ex- 
penditure of public money, which has mainly tended to 
enrich and increase the influence of a corrupt borough- 
inongering aristocracy. 

* Gorrcspmulaux between William IV. and Lord Orcy, vol. i. ii.^98, 4th February. 
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“Your petitioners arc of opinion that this hitherto 
wanton and profligate expenditure of public money, 
this overwhelming system of taxation, are not only 
rapidly impoverishing, degrading, and sinking the 
middle classes and working classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects into one general mass of misery and ruin, but 
producing also the gi-eatest discontents throughout tlie 
whq|le community,” and the petitioners very naturally 
prayed for a radical Reform Bill. 

The Annual Register of this year gave a summary 
of the statements in the Petitions adoyited at this period, 
but at the same time used the occasion for a criticism 
on, or almost condemnation of, the Platform. That 
criticism has been so often simte reyieatcd that it is as well 
to refer to it here as in any other jilace.' “ Meetings,” 
said tlie writer, “ wei’c held in all parts of the country — in 
counties, in towns, and in parishes — for the ymrjioses of 
getting up Petitions, which were at once to be the 
result and the support of the declared intentions of the 
Government. Such expressions of opinion are at all 
times easily obtained ; and, in reference to such a topic, 
they bear on the solution of the question only in .so far 
as they prove the fact of the existence of an unsatisfied 
desire in masses of the population, in regard to their 
political condition. . . . 

“ The degrees, by which the power of the j^opular 
body might be increased, were infinite ; and the ques- 
tion how far its increase was fitting and safe, or how 
far necessary to secure the objects of good government, 
was a question to be decided by sound rejison — not by 
the mere fact that certain bodies of men desired political 
power. The Petitions, however, which were now in- 
dustriously manufactured in every part of the country, 

^ Annual lirgister, p. 2, 1831. 
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were almost uniformly found wanting in this, the only 
intelligible question that could arise. Thus one set of 
petitioners prayed for ‘the equalisation and extension 
of the right of suffrage ’ ; but whether they meant such 
an extension and ecjualisation as would convert the 
government into a democracy, or some more modified 
degree of change, they either did not know, or were 
afraid to declare. Others announced that ‘ for^ the 
sake of everything that is truly valuable in society, a 
real, substantial, and effectual reform in the representa- 
tion of the people is become absolutely necessary ’ ; 
but what would amount, in the opinion of the peti- 
tioners, to a real, substantial, and effectual reform, and 
wliethcr a reform, meriting, in their eyes, the honour of 
these cpitliets, would not be inconsistent with the per- 
manent and useful existence of the other branches of 
the (JonsLitution, Was left to conjecture. AVhen the 
petitioners dejiarted from these unmeaning generalities, 
tlie demands wliich they put forward were — the anni- 
hilation of all influence! on the part of the aristocracy 
in returning members to the House of Commons, 
the shortening the duration of Parliaments, the ex- 
tension and equalisation of the elective franchise ; 
but how it was to be extended was left untold, except 
in those Petitions Avhich demanded that the right of 
suffrage should bo universal. A large proportion of 
these Petitions further set forth that no mcasui'c of 
reform, however radical might be the changes which it 
would introduce, would prove an cfiectual remedy, 
unless it provided that all votes in future should be 
given by ballot.” 

Such criticism displays the antipathy existing then 
to the Platform. It was ridiculous to expect the Platform 
to draft a Reform Bill, yet this is w'hat the writer seemed 
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to expect/ The Platform, at that stage of its existence, 
discharged its functions in confining itself to a simple 
demand for reform ; and it disci uu*ged it very efficiently. 
Through it the millions of voices calling for reform 
made themselves heard within the portals of the Legis- 
lature, and, up to the very eve of the introduction of 
the Eeform Bill, meetings were being held, and Peti- 
tioi^ adopted, for reform. 

At last Lord Grey’s Government gave to the country 
the result of their deliberations. On the 1 st of INIarch 
1831 the keenly expected measure was introduced into 
the House of Commons. The Bill vras far more sweeping 
in its character than even the most sanguine reformers 
had anticipated. At one stroke most of the rotten 
boroughs were to be oblitcanted. It proposed the total 
disfranchisement of all borouglis which had less than 
2000 inhabitants at the date of the last census. Of such 
boi-oughs there were GO, returning 1 1 9 members. It 
proposed the somi-disfranchisement — that is to say, the 
taking away of one of the two repi-esentatives of 
boroughs with less than 4000 inhabitants ; of these 
there Avere 46 ; and the semi-disfranchisement, of Wey- 
mouth, which returned four mcralaers — 1G8 scats were 
thus placed at tlie disposal of the Government ; but as 
the Bill proposed that the House of Commons should be 
reduced in numl)er, from G58 to 596 members, only 106 
seats were actually left for distril)ution among new con- 
stituencies, or for additions to existing one.s. 

It was proposed to give five additional seats to 
Scotland, and three to Ireland, and one to Wales ; that 
each of seven largo towns should send two members, 

^ From tlic 5ili of KovombiT 1830, ooimtry — G45 petitions wore ]neseTitcul 
wlieu Parliament met, up to tlic 4tli of to the House of Commons for reform, 
Marcli 1831 — the period at which the 280 for the ballot, 182 for short Par- 
reform proposal was fairly heiore the liaments. 
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ami twenty other towns one member each. London 
was to have eight members more, and it was proposed 
to add fifty-five members to English counties. So 
much for the seats. As regarded the franchise, it was 
to be extended to £50 leaseholders, .and £10 copy- 
holders in counties, and to £10 Jiouseholders in 
boroughs. The poll was to be taken in two days ; and 
instead of one polling place in each county there yere 
to be scvcr.al. 

The Bill was received with universal joy by all 
classc's of reformers ; the general enthusiasm wfis 
utterly indescribable ” — bells ringing, flags flying, 
illuminations, every symptom of rejoicing. 

The Platform came at once to the aid of the Govern- 
ment, and there was an almost unanimous expression of 
.approval throughout the c.ountiy, “ 'Jlic whole nation 
is in mo\'emeut for the sake of petitioning Parliament 
to pass the Bill. Every parish throughout the metro- 
polis, eacry district throughout the kingdom, is in 
motion.” 

The Bumingham Political Union at once took 
measures for supporting the INIinisters, and on 7th 
March a meeting of 15,000 persons was held, .at the 
Repository, for the purpose. Attwood w.as in the chair. 
He said that the Government pi'oposal Avas not .all that 
he could wish, but that it would be better to support 
it in its entirety than to run the risk of alienating 
many of the middle class by bringing foiavard a more 
radical measure. He declared his convi(^tion, that it 
was admirably calculated to restore the liberty and the 
happiness of the people.^ 

It is interesting finding the Press again urging the 
people to Platform action. On the 10th March The 

1 Life of Thomas Athvood, p. 157. 
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Times wrote : “ Let every meeting throughout the 
kingdom adopt resolutions, the strongest that language 
can convey, in favour of the Bill in all its parts. Lot 
this be done instantly ; let it be done unanimously.” ^ 
Other portions of the Press took up the same line. 
“ While the contest is pending,” wrote one provincial 
paper, “ the people ought to come forward in numbers 
outnumbering all former public assemblages, in zeal 
outdoing all former enthusiasm, in pcrseverjince exceed- 
ing all former determination.” 

The people needed little incitement. Deep deter- 
mination had taken possession of them, and in counties, 
cities, towns, and parishes they were giving expi'ession 
from the Platform to their desires. Even t'ornwall, 
from which twenty seats were to be taken, joined in the 
chorus for the Bill. “ The people have almost exceeded 
our hopes,” wrote Tlie Times. “ They have far out- 
stripped our utmost efforts to ke(“p pace with their still 
increasing ardour in the cause of reform, so far as those 
efforts might have aimed at presenting to our readers 
even a faint outline of what is taking place every hour 
of each succeeding day at meetings held throughout 
every county in England, and attended by numljcrs, 
wealth, intelligence, high reputation, and consequent 
moral power, such as never before were seen, or 
imagined, in connection with any ])olitical question at 
the most animated period of English history. ” ^ 

Place has given a short but pointed explanation of 
the support which was given to the Bill by the people 
who derived no immediate benefit from it. He said : 
“ The people have to a great extent been taught, as well 
by circumstances and examples as by precepts, that the 
nearer the institutions of the nations approach towards 
^ See T/ui Times^ 10th Maicli 1831. “ Ihid.^ 15th March 1831. 
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self-government, the better they must be for the people. 
On this occasion they saw that the Bill to reform the 
House of Commons was a step towards improving the 
government of the country, and they took it with firm- 
ness and alacrity. Their proceedings were those which 
alone could induce the corrupt House of Commons to 
carry the Bill, and were therefore, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, the best they could adopt.” ^ 

“ The excitement is beyond anything 1 ever saw,” 
wrote Greville on the 5th March. On the 7th he 
wrote ; “ Nothing talked of, thought of, dreamt of, but 
I'eform.” 

On the 11th March there is another interesting 
entry in his Memoirs “It is curious to seethe change 
of o])inion as to the passing of the Bill. The other 
day nobody would hear of the possibility of it, now 
evcr}'body is beginning to think it will be carried. 
The tactics of the Opposition have been very bad, for 
they ought to hav(i come to a division immediately, 
when, 1 think. Government would have been beaten ; 
but it was pretty certain that if they gave time to the 
<;ouutry to declare itself, the meetings and addresses 
would fix the wavering and decide the doubtful. There 
certainly never Avas anything like the unanimity which 
pcrvad(!s the country on the subject ; and though I do 
not think they will break out into rebellion if it is 
lost, it is impossible not to see that the feeling for it 
(kept alive as it will be by every sort of excitement) 
must prevail.” And on the 20th of March he wrote ; 
“ lleform the people will have, and no human power, 
moral or physical, can now arrest its (the Bill’s) 
career.” 

The debate on the second reading soon came on, 

^ Place, MSS., p. LJS2. - Greville, vol. ii. p. 126. 
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and on the morning of the 23d of March, at three 
o’clock, the House divided, and the second reading 
was carried by a majority of one “ in the fullest 
House that ever was known,” — 303 having voted for 
it and 302 against it ; and this though, according to 
Lord Grey, “ the activity, the intrigue, the falsehood 
that was used to inllucncc votes (against the Govern- 
ment) is not to be described.” ^ 

How tremendous must have been the pressure of 
outside opinion on members of Parliament when such 
a result could be obtainc'd in the unreformed Parliament. 

Already, while the Pill was under discussion, it 
had beconm apparent to the Government, at least, 
that there would have to be a new election 1)efore 
the opposition to it was overcome. 

The day before the division on the second reading 
Lord Grey wrote to Sir H. Taylor (22d March 1831) : 
“We did not cause the excitement about reform. We 
found it in full vigoiir when we came into office. . . . 
The excitement which now exists is directed to 
what, I think, a safe and legitimate object. In the 
event of a dissolution, it would act in support of the 
King and Government. If a contrary direction is 
given to it, you probably will see associations all over 
the country ; and when once they have felt their 
power, the history of the Catholic question will show 
the consequences that may be expected.” ^ 

And the same day Sir H. Taylor wrote to Lord 
Grey : “ His Majesty has considered the period of 
general election to have been, at all times and under 
all circumstances, a period of disorder, of general 
relaxation, and more or less of outrage ; and he has 

^ Gcyrrcsfpondcncc of Willinm IV, Ibid, p. 186. 

and Earl Chrey, vol. i. p. 201. 
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been strongly impressed with the fear that, from the 
spirit of the times, the disturbances and lawless acts 
which prevailed some months ago, the illegal combina- 
tions which are still in existence, though not at present 
in active operation, those disorders Avhich attend a 
general election would be carried to extremes, with- 
out reference evim to any extraordiiairy excitement 
produced by the agitation of the question of rc'form 
and its failure. His Majesty has not concealed his 
ap]>rehcnsion of associations for tlie purpose of forcing 
forward the measure, although there should not be a 
dissolution ; but he has not considered that they 
would endanger the tranquillity and the security of 
the country in the same degree as large assemblages 
of the lower orders, in every part of the country, at 
one and the same moment, which would be lield under 
bauctiou of the law.” ' 

Tlic following day again some interesting corre- 
spondence to(jk i)lace. 

Lord Grey wrote to the King’s private secretary ; 
“ The extent of the public feeling as to the measure 
that has been proposed will be ditferently estimated 
by different persons. But 1 believe there never was a 
sentiment so general, or rather so nearly uuiverssd, as 
that which now prevails. Let any impartial person 
look at the meetings in all parts of the countjy, the 
number and dcsci-ij.»tion of the persons attending them, 
and the unanimity of their decisions, to which scarcely, 
in any instance, an opposition has been attempted ; 
and I think there can be little doubt of the opinion 
he must form.” ^ 

Sir II. Taylor replied to Lord Grey, 24th March : 


^ Con'cspondcTiee of WiUkiin IF. a7id 
Karl Grckj^ vol. i. jj. 189, 


* Ibid, p. 199. 
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“ With regard to the meetings that take place, 
it may he (luestioued whether those who attend theni 
express the opinions of the most respectable or most 
influential portion of the community. They are almost 
invariably the advocates and supporters of the object 
for whieli they are called together ; and, upon a popular 
occasion, the great majority are of the very lowest class. 
The opponents, those who know that they will not 
be suflered to raise their voices, seldom attend, and 
unanimity is thus placed beyond the power of dispute.” ’ 

The srafill majority by which the second reading of 
the Hill had been carried made it at once apparent that 
there was no prospect of carrying the Bill through 
Oommittee, to say nothing as yet of the House of Lords ; 
but this narrow division, so far from causing the 
Platform to slacken in its work, only gave it additional 
energy. “ County meetings go on, parochial meetings 
go oil, the zeal increases everywhere.”^ 

On the 1 4th .(\pril Grcville '* Avrote : “ Though the 
opinion of tlie country is universally in its (the Bill’s) 
favour, peojilc are beginning to think that it may be 
rejected Avithout any apprehension of such dreadful 
consequences ensuing as have been predicted.” Less 
than a week later the I’orics determined to run the risk, 
and on the 19th April they succeeded in carrying a 
separate resolution hostile to the principles of the Bill, 
the Ministers Avere defeated, and the Bill was lost. The 
Government took instantaneous action, the King himself 
helping. 

“Parliament was prorogued,” says Jeffrey, “on the 
22d April, after a scene of bellowing and roaring 
and gnashing of teeth on the part of the adversary in 

^ (Jorrc}ipo'iul(ivc(''Of IVillUnib IV, nmi ^ Tlw. Tiwrs, 26tli March 1831. 

Earl Grey^ vol. i. p. 204. ® Grcville, vol. ii. ]>. 134. 
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both Houses, which it was almost frightful to look at;” 
and the next day it was dissolved. The day after that 
the King, evidently overwhelmed with anxiety and 
work, wrote : “ The times are awful.”' 

Never, in the history of the country, had so 
momentous a (;risis arisen, never were great exertions 
by the people so imperatively required. The goal long 
striven for was at last in view, tlu;re before them, only 
one great efibrt more, and it would be reached ; and they 
<ifathered their strength for a final rush. A Reform 
Bill had been actually proposed, triumphed even for a 
moment, and had then been defeated — so far had they 
got, forther than c\'er before, and now Pailiament was 
dissolved, and it rested with themsehns whether the 
Bill should ultimately be carried to a triumph. 

I’he King’s speech had put the issue clearly enough 
Lo the countiy, but indeed all men could understand it. 
It is, however, to be I’ecordcd that the Alinister who 
was ])ra(;tic,ally the leader of the party in the House of 
Oommons madti a public speech outside the House of 
Commons which was to act as an election cry. It is the 
first instance 1 have l^een able to find of what has since 
become a recognised practice — namely, of a leading 
Minister making a speech on the eve of a. general elec- 
tion which gives the cue to his party in the country. 

On the 25th April a meeting was held of Mr. 
Brougham’s friends (brother of Lord Brougham), who 
was standing for Southwark. Lord J. Russell spoke at 
it in firvour of Brougham. In the course of his S 2 )ecch 
he said : “ On this occasion the electors had more than 
a common duty to perform, for they were called on not 
merely to select men, the best fitted to defend their 
rights and interests, but to answer by their conduct this 

^ Corres2ioiulence of Willumi JV. and Earl Grct/f \ol. i. p. 245. 
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“ question put to the electors of the Empire by his 
Majesty in dissolving Parliament, ‘ Do you approve, ay 
or no, of the principle of a reform in the representation?’ ” 

And now that Parliament was actually dissolved, and 
the issue put shortly and clearly before the country, from 
one end of the kingdom to the other burst forth the 
articulate voice of the people. Their voices, and the 
voiiies of their leaders, rang from the platform, now 
suddenly raised into a mighty political engine. From 
thousands of platforms rang the question, ‘ Reform, ay 
or no,’ with all the additional embellishments with 
which the varied talents or tastes of the speakers could 
adorn it. Not only on one day either was it reitei-ated, 
but day after day, as the contests prolonged themselves 
into weeks. Am.! from thousands of meetings speaking 
by the Platform came back the reply, ‘ The Bill, the 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill.’ 

Nor were the electors now, as heretofore, the only 
persons interested in the proceedings. (Jutside them, 
standing on the threshold of the Constitution, wore great 
numbers of the people waiting to be enrolled as citizens 
of the Em]»ire,^ — the inhabitants of tin; wealthy cities of 
the North and other places, wlu're lay so much of the 
wealth and intelligence of England, and who at last 
were to be enfranchised, and to become participators 
in their own government ; and outside them again the 
still larger masses, who evim yet were to be excluded 
from citizenship, but who felt that in heljiing their 
comrades, they Avere helping themselves forward too. 

The brunt of the battle fell upon the electors, and 
fired with enthusiasm, their a'oLcs were recorded for 
reform candidates, in defiance of intimidation, in scorn 

^ Lord J. llussell cstiiiiatud that thn Eiighiiid, and GO, 000 to Scotland. — See 
Bill would add GO, 000 to the electorate Haii.sard, vol. xi., 1831. 
of London, and^ 260,000 to that of 
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of bribery, and at the risk of persecution and loss ; but 
“great emergencies lift men’s minds above ordinary 
considerations, and carry them on to exalted acts of 
heroism,” and with many electors it was little short of 
heroism to vote for reform. 

Dover had the honour of leading the van, by setting 
the first example to England of a constituency returning 
two reformers ; London city sent four reformers ; and 
Middlesex, ever true to the Liberal cause, sent two — all 
she could. 

In Somersetshire, on the day of the election, about 
five o’clock of the morning, a numerous body of 
electors and others assembled. By the time they reached 
Wells, the county town, tlieir numbers amounted to 
some 15,000 or 20,000. Candidates were proposed — 
reformers and anti -reformers; the immense body of 
people held up their hands for the two reform candi- 
dates, and the demonstration was such that the Tory 
or anti-reform candidates there and then resigned. In 
some places, however, the anti -reformers did not 
succumb without a contest, though with indilTcrent 
success. Northumberland, Kent, Tiane-ashire, Essex, and 
Sussex, all returned two reformers each. In Cumber- 
land tlie Lowthcr interest, long predominant, tottered 
and fell. In Gloucestershire tlie Beaufort interest col- 
lapsed. Interests long paramount were as chaff before 
the breath of the people. 

“ The county members, as Sefton says, are tumbling 
about like ninepins.”^ 

In Worcestershire so popular was reform that no 
temptation of a bribe would make people forfeit the 
good opinion of their fellow-townsmen and countrymen, 
and the Tory candidate was defeated, though helped 

’ Grcvillo, Memoirs, 2Gt]i April 1831, vol. ii. ]>. J39. 
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“ by fourscore hired attorneys.” In Dorsetshire the 
anti -reform candidate tliought to appeal to the selfish 
feelings of his hearers by saying that the Bill would rob 
the inhabitants of Dorset of one-half of their represen- 
tatives, and was silenced by the cry, “ They are not 
ours ” ; “ We disown them ” ; and they promptly dis- 
owned him too. 

“ Nothing could go worse than the elections,” wrote 
Greville on the 7th of May : “ Reformers returned 
everywhere, so much so that the contest is over, and we 
have only to wait the event, and sec what the House of 
Lords Avill do;”^ and on the 11th he wrote: “The 
elections are going on universally in favour of reform : 
the great interests in the counties fu-e everywhere 
broken, and old connections dissevered. . . . Every- 
where the tide is irresistible — all considerations are 
sacrificed to the success of the measure.” The enthu- 
siasm reached even a close borough, for at Banbury the 
patron withdrew his nominee after two votes had been 
recorded for him, “ there being six independent electors 
of the borough who voted against him.” " 

Old Sarum, however, no .storm could touch, no 
popular enthusiasm a (feet, no Platform oratory move. 
At nine o’clock one morning, that month of May, under 
an elm tree, might have been seen a table and two 
chairs, and, accurately counted, some thirteen persons — 
two of whom were members of the dissolved Parlia- 
ment, — the rc.st, we may j)re.sume, tin; Sheriff and his 
assistants, pos,sibly some of them sjicetators. A few 
minutes, some few forms gone through, and the two 
late members are again members, elected, if it could be 
so called, for the last time ; and soon after, as if to 
empha.sise its being really the last time, some 200 

^ OiTvillCjjil/cmoir.s', vo ii. 141. - IhuL p. 142. 
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reformers — non - doctors need it be said — come witli 
banner flying, cut down the tree, and divide it into 
small portions — mementoes of the last election in the 
rottenest of rotten boroughs. 

(ireat as had been the anxiety of the jteople of Eng- 
land on the subject of the elections, and enthusiastic as 
they had been, they had been, if possiljle, surpassed by 
the Scotch, But Scotland could do little more than be 
enthusiastic, for in Scotland, as has been already told, 
there was not a vestige of popular or real representa- 
tion ; there were no popular constituencies ; all were 
close boroughs or close counties, of the very closest 
dcsciriplion. From 2500 t() 3000 vot('rs, according to 
different returns, constituted the electoral body for the 
whole of Scotland. “ 1'he hustings were things that 
Scotland never saw. Even county mce.tings were not 
accessible to the poynilace, for only certain qualified 
ratepayers had a A'oice in them, and in Moray a county 
meeting was held at which eight p(,‘rsons were present, 
and as five of those voted against reform, ilorayshire 
was claimed as an anti-reform c,ounty. Still worse was 
it in Bute.^ At one eleetioji for that county, within the 
memory of man, when the day of election came, only 
one person qualified to vote attended, and that person 
was the Sheriff. He took the chair ; he constituted the 
meeting ; he called over the names on the roll of free- 
holders ; then he answered his own name ; then he took 
the vote for a prsoses find elected himself; then, last of 
all, he moved and seconde<l his own nomination ; he put 
the representfition to the vote, and was unanimously 
returned.” 

Scotland, however, was not going to bo dumb. 

^ See Speech of the Lord Advocate Sooteli Refonn Bill . — Parliammtary 
for Scotland ou second of the Vvbalcs, vol. vii. p. r>‘J9. 
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The enlargement of the electorate from 3000 to 
63,000 was too exciting a possibility to be treated with 
quietude. Great towms with their populations of 25,000, 
50,000, and 100,000, under these circumstances were 
not going to be silent, whatever anti-reformers might 
wish, and lai’ge and enthusiastic meetings were held in 
them, and the I’latform gave voice, and Petitions were 
adopted in favour of reform. A Petition at Edinburgh, 
originated at a public meeting, had 21,000 signatures, 
“ signed by nearly the whole of that portion of the 
inhabitants who were considered as leading persons in 
society there.” Indeed, in some two or three places, 
where the formalities of election brought into promin- 
ence the exclusion of the people from the privilege of 
the franchise, the people were unable to restrain their 
feelings, and violent riots took place. Th cse howev or were 
exceptional, and Tlie Times, reviewing the Avhole election, 
was able to write : ^ “ There never, we believe, occurred 
an election in either part of the United Kingdom 
wherein so little of actual violence was had recourse to.” 

The Government watched the elections throughout 
the country with deep anxiety. That even they had 
underrated the state of the public feeling on the subject 
is evident from the letter of Lord Grey to Sir H. Taylor, 
written on the 3d May : ” All the elections, except those 
of Schedules A and B (the condemned boroughs), prosper 
beyond our most sanguine expectations ; ” and on the 
6th May he wrote : “ The enclosed list will show you 
that the elections are going on better and better. The 
freeholders of Northampton have insisted ujjon putting 
up Lord Milton in conjunction with Lord Althoi-p, and 
declare that they will bring them in free of expense.” ^ 

The King’s mind was, however, disquieted within 

^ The Times, 24tli May 1831, ® Corrcs’pond&iiee of William IV, ami 

^ Earl Grey, vol. i. p- 263. 
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him. On the 17th of May he wrote to Lord Grey:^ 
“ The fact is, that tlie King had noticed with extreme 
pain and alarm the early effects produced in this 
countiy by the contagious example of the French 
revolution. They followed close upon his accession to 
tlie throne, and pi-ccedod, by somewhat more than the 
same interval, the change of Government, and the in- 
troduction of the Eeform Bill. They have been very 
striking; and allhougli the introduction of a popular 
measure by the Government, wdth the declared sanction 
of the King, has secured to both tlie su]>port of the 
great mass of the people, and expressions of favour and 
attachment, it is impossible not to trace, in much that 
lias taken jilacc and manifested itself in the course of 
the elections, and the popular demonstrations, the seeds 
of revolution — a di.sposition generally luxstile to the 
aristocracy of the country, — a strong inclination to in- 
troduce a form of government purely democratical, and 
other symptoms, which are calculated to raise the 
apprehension that those who may now appear and 
express themselves satisfied with the measure of reform 
introduced, have ulterior objects in view, to3vards which 
they trust this may prove a stepping-stone.” 

It is difficult to realise the tremendous part which 
the Platform took in this election — the last of an un- 
reformed Parliament. The newspapers of the day 
convey necessarily but a most inadequate idea of its 
work, for a line was all there was to record what often 
was a most ctfec-tive speech, a sentence or two all to 
describe even an imjiortant mc'eting. Still, they enable 
us to clearly see that at no previous general election 
had the Platform been so extensively used, that never 
yet had its power been so strikingly manifested. 

^ Corrcspondciic.c of William IV. and Earl Grey, vol. V p, 266. 
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TJie people of the countiy were almost at white-heat 
of excitement, easily to he moulded and influenced hy 
tlie power of public speech ; they had learned, in process 
of years, that no expression of their views and of their 
feelings carried such weight as when spoken from the 
Platform, and they avaihid themselves fully of what to 
many of them was a new-found engine of politiciil 
power. 

The new Parliament met on 14th June 1831, 
and the (Tovernment immediately reintroduced their 
Reform Hill. Tlic true results of the elections were 
seen on the second reading which took place on (he 8th 
of July, when there was a majority of 18G votes in its 
favour — 3G7 members voting for the Hill, and 231 
against it. Lagging somewhat in its progress through 
Committee, it was finally passed by the House of 
Commons on the 21st of Hcpftnnber, with some altera- 
tions which it is unnecessary here to refer to, by SJ.'i 
votes to 23G, and sent to the House of Tjords. 

The country, which had been fairly ijuiesccnt while 
the Hill was progressing througli the House of Commons, 
at once gaA'e evidence of watchfulness. Rumours got 
abroad that the Bill would l>e rejected by the Lords, as the 
temporary quiescence of tlie people had been interpreted 
by some as a sign of reaction or growing indifference 
to the fate of the measure. It was necessary to dis- 
prove this malicious calumny ; it was necessary for the 
people to remind the Lords that tliey were in earnest, 
and not to be trifled with, and meetings innumerable 
were forthwith everywhere held. 

Greville, in his Memoirs,^ depreciatingly remarks : 
“ A thousand mushroom orators and politicians have 
sprung up all over the country, each big with his own 

« ^ Greville, Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 208. 
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ephemeral importance, and every one of whom fancies 
himself fit to govern the nation.” 

Place gives a very different and a truer version : 

“ I’he meetings in counties, cities, and boroughs showed, 
by the speeches of those who took leading parts in them, 
(hat they were very generally well (qualified to judge of 
the state of the country and the merits of the Reform 
liill, and were remarkable proofs of the great improve- 
ment which had been going on, and was still going on, 
all over the kingdom — proofs too tluit great changes in 
(lovcrnment must be made, as certainly as that a really 
intelligent ])eople cannot be governed like barbarians ; to 
this plain fact none seemed blind, a number of the peers 
alone excepted, on whom experience cannot operate.”^ 

“ The jteoplo wei'e now again,” as Place terms it, 
“ in a state of elmllition. The meetings in counties, 
cities, boroughs, towns, wards, and parishes became 
again so numerous that the Loudon newspapers were 
obliged to apologise for not being able to give account 
of by far the hugest portion of them, and it was again 
demonstrated that the people were fully resolved to 
have the Reform Bill passeil.” " 

I'lie Platform resounded w'ith warnings and advice 
to the peers. One or two examples vull suffice to con- 
vey an idea of the views propounded. 

At a meeting of the Livery of London, at wdiich 
the Lord Mayor presided, one speaker said : “ The 

people of England alone should dictate to their rulers. 
Should this Bill by any unforeseen possibility be de- 
fe-ated, how did the noble conservators of rotten 
boroughs propose to retain their countrymen in allegi- 
ance to a defective political system ? If it were to 
be negatived, would its foes answer for the existence of 

1 Place, MSS., a7,789. p. 421. Jbii/. 417, 419. 
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“ trade, and the prosperity of the realm ? Did they 
flatter themselves into the belief that they could induce 
the people to pay taxes at the bidding of the reptiles in 
Schedule A (the boroughs which were to be entirely 
disfranchised), and the fiat of the half-palsied Schedule 
B (the boroughs that were to be half disfranchised), of 
which one part was dead, while the other still main- 
tained its vitality ? The peers could not be insane, and 
he therefore presumed that it was their intention to pass 
it rather than imperil their own existence by supporting 
a power as invidious as it was unjust, as dangerous to 
them as it was hateful to the people.” 

Another speaker said : “ If the peers should be so 
rash as to reject the Bill — if they should be so 
absolutely insane as to provoke the danger of being 
swept away, still would the nation be where it was.” 

Another said : “ If the Lords rejected the Ihll, they 
would not be taken by surprise wdien they came to 
discover the unavoidable results. I'lie people, he would 
forewarn their Lordships, would not thenceforward pay 
taxes, nor would they be justified in so doing, when the 
country had decided that the Constitution was not what 
it ought to be.” 

Another said : “ Let the Lords refuse this Bill if 
they dare, and if they do, dearly will they rue their 
obstinacy hereafter. . . . Should the present Bill be 
defeated, we shall bring their Lordships another Bill 
demanding a little more, and then should they still 
dare to resist the might, and insult the majesty of the 
people of England, which heaven forfend, united as one 
man will we come forward with a Bill of Reform, in 
which their Lordships wdll find themselves inserted in 
Schedule A.” 

Another ^ important meeting was held in London — 
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namely, of the merchants, bankers, and traders of the 
city of London, convened by the Lord Mayor, who 
presided. A Petition to the House of Lords was 
adopted. Their Tjordships w(;rc reminded that the 
demonstrations in favour of the Bill had been unani- 
mous throughout the kingdom, that the rejoctit)n of the 
Bill would spread dismay, that commerce would be 
])aralyRed, the lalwuring classes deprived of employ- 
ment, and puldic credit fatally endangered, 

A great meeting was held at Liverpool, another at 
Manchester, another at Chester, and a host of otlier 
])la<‘.cs, all of them to petition the Lords to pass the 
Bill. Ncai-ly evcjy })art of Scotland joined in the 
demonstration of public feeling. Middlesex, Kent, 
Surrey, Yorkshire, Berkshire, Hertfordshire, and several 
other counties held meetings, and at each and all of 
these meetings for hours a stream of Platform oratory 
was poured forth, spurring the people on to Iresh 
exertions, i-aising ever greater hopes of the results of 
reform, instilling a deeper determination to gain them. 
Of one of these meetings — namely, the one at Derby — 
Lord Brougham, iii the course of the debate on the 
second reading in the House of Lords, read an account 
which he had received from a friend. 

“ Some very good speeches were delivered at Derby, 
and you will perhaps be surprised when I tell you that 
much the best was by a common mechanic. He ex- 
[)osed wdth great force of reasoning the benefits which 
the lower classes Avould dc'iivc from the Beform Bill, 
and the interest they had in being well governed. He 
showed as much good t-astc and feeling as he Avould 
have done had he been a member of St, Stephen’s. He 
is, of course, a man of talent, but there are many others 
also to be found, not far behind him.” 
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Tlie most important meeting of all, however, was 
that which was held at Birmingham on 3d October. 

The Birmingham Political Union, evidently with 
misgivings of the treatment which the Bill would 
receive in the House of Lords, held a meeting on the 
day on which the debate on the second reading of the 
Bill was to begin, and resolved on a Petition to their 
Lordships to pass the Bill. Previous meetings had 
been held indoors. This one was held out of doors. 
At half-past eleven the people began to arrive. Then 
came the leaders of the Union, and then the members 
of the Staffordshire Union, until at last there were some 
100,000 to 150,000 persons present, with bands and 
banners. It was a notable meeting, as showing what 
the Platform had come to — a greater meeting by far than 
the celebrated Manchester meeting of the 1 Gth August 
1819. Attwood took the chair. He congratulated 
them on having assembled in such numbers at tlie call 
of the Birmingham Politi<;al Union — of that formidable 
and patriotic body whose influence was felt not oidy 
throughout all the towns of that district, but through- 
out every part of England. 'Phey had acquired that 
position by courage?, patriotism, and public spirit, tem- 
pered by prudence, caution, and discretion, submission 
to the law, mingled with determination to correct the 
law — these were the qiialitics by which they gathered 
up their giant strength, and by means of which they 
would use that strength for the recovery of the rights, 
liberties, and happiness of the people. . . . 

“ The most illustrious man in Europe, La Fayette, 
had told them forty years ago that “ for a nation to be 
free it was sufficient that she wills it.” 

“ Look around at this immemse and magnificent 
assemblage in the very heart of England ; see this 
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prodigious mass of brave and upright men assembled 
together to support their good and patriotic King, and 
Avho, with such a spcctfuile before them, could possibly 
doubt that the Britisli nation willed that the Bill of 
Reform should pass, and therefore that it must pass.” 

One of the speakers, referring to the eventuality of 
the Lords refusing to pass the Bill, said : “ Failing all 
other constitutional means of obtaining the success of 
the reform measure, he solemnly declared that he would 
be the first man to I'efuse the ptiynieut of taxes, except 
by a. levy on his goods ” (tremendous eJieering). “ I now 
call uj)on all who hear me, and are prej)ared to join me 
in this step, to hold up their hands.” (An immense 
forest of hands wtis immediately elevated, accompanied 
by vehement cheering.) 

“ Extraordinary was the excitement which this great 
meeting created throughout the country. Nothing of 
the sort hud been witnessed in England before. Friends 
and foes were alike astonished at the j)caeeful, orderly, 
and unanimous conduct of its proceedings.” ^ 

TAc Tinus, referring to this meeting, wrote: ■ “There 
were neither military, nor ])olieemcn, nor magistrates 
present, nor any coercive power, save a deep sense of 
the ol)ligations of rectitudi* and duty su})2iorted by a. 
profound conviction that the puipose for which that 
meeting met together was altogethei* incomjjatible with 
licentiousness, violence, or disresi)cct for the peace of 
society. No symptom accordingly of disorder, or oven 
of ill-humour, ai)])eared in any c^uarter of that ti’cinendous 
meeting, for well might it be called tremendous.” 

The influence of this meeting must have been strong 
on Lord Brougham when he made his s^ilendid si)eccli in 
the House of Lords in favour of the second reading of 

O 

^ Life of Th(n)}as AUtnood, p. 17S. - The Times, Otli October 1831. 
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the Bill : “ It is said the present representative system 
works well ! ” he exclaimed. “ Then why does the table 
ffroan with Petitions ao-ainst it ? ... It works well ! 

o o 

Whence then the phenomenon of Political Unions — of 
the people everywhere forming themselves into associa- 
tions to put down a system which you say well serves 
their interests ? . . . Those portentous appearauces, 
the growth of later times, those figures that stalk abroad 
of unknown stature, and strange form — unions, and 
leagues, and musterings of men in myriads, and con- 
spiracies against the Exchequer — whence do they spring, 
and how come they to haunt our shores ? What power 
engendered those uncouth shapes, what multiplied the 
monstrous births, till they people the land '{ Trust me, 
the same jjower whhih called into frightful existence, and 
armed with resistless force, the Irish Volunteers of 1782 
— the same power which rent in twain your ETny)ire, and 
conjured up thirteen republics — the same power which 
created the Catholic Association and gave it Ti'eland for 
a portion. What power is that? Justice denied — 
rights withheld — wrongs perpetrated — tlie force which 
common injuries lend to millions — the wickedness of 
usiuii the sacred trust of Gc»vernment as a means of 
indulging private caprice — the idiotcy of treating 
Englishmen like the children of the South Sea Islands — ■ 
the frenzy of believing, or making believe, that the 
adults of the nineteenth centuiy can be led like children, 
or driven like barbarians? This it’ is that has conjured 
up the strange sights at which we now' stand aghast.” ^ 
The Lords, however, disregarded the Petitions, which 
were so numerous that one tlliy a waggon- load (d them 
was presented ; “ they defied the Platform — defied the 
manifest feeling of the country. The large majority in 

^ ParliameinJUiry DchaicSt vol. viii. pp. 263, 269. ^ Place, M8S., 27,789, p. 437. 
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the House of Commons should have been sufficient 
warning to them ; but unable or unwilling to recognise 
that they had now to deal with the nation, and not 
merely with a House of Conimons, and unwilling without 
a struggle to accept a measure which most of them 
regarded as leading inevitably to a revolution, and 
which, on the face of it, relegated them to a far lower 
j)osition in the Constitution than that to which they 
considered they were entitled, they rejected the Bill 
on the morning of the 8th of October by 199 votes 
against 158. 

On the rejection of the Bill by the Lords the 
House of Commons passed a resolution by 329 votes to 
198, the object of which was to prevent Ministers 
resigning by pledging the House of Ctomnions to sup];)ort 
them, and much plain, and some minatory speaking was 
indulged in by some of the members. But, as has before 
been pointed out, the nation had ttiken the settlement 
of this question into its own hand, and the House of 
Commons occupied in reality only a secondary, though 
an instrumental ])art in it. This fact cannot be too 
unreservedly recognised, for eveji in the more popularly 
written histories of this great strugghi the impression 
conveyed is, that all turned on the persevering action of 
the House of Commons. That was not the case. The 
whole motive power— the whole driving force came from 
the p(iople. The news of the rejection of the Bill Avas 
received throughout the country with the most intense 
indignation and excitement. In spite of all tht'ir peti- 
tionings, in spite of all their meetiiigs, and all their 
declai'ations, in spitci of tfie manifest unanimity and 
determination of the nation, in spite of the fact that the 
House of Commons, by passing the Reform Bill, had 
declared its own iuca].)acity, and that its constitution 

VOL. II H 
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could uo longer be maintained, in spite of all these 
things, the Lords, aided by the almost full strength of 
the episcopal vote, had defied the nation. The people 
sprang instantaneously to the Platform to give ex- 
pression of their feelings. 

On the 10th Octolier The Times wrote : “ Our paper 
of to-day is dedicated to the description of that just 
indignation wliich is felt by the Biitish people on the 
rejection of their Keform Bill. Everywhere they are in 
movement. AVe can hardly sum up the various con- 
stituent bodies that are appointing meetings, and the 
rapidity of the proceeding is no less remarkable.” 

“As fast as the news of the rejection spread,” 
writes Place, ^ “ meetings wei-e held in counties, cities, 
boroughs, towns, parishes, and wards, in Unions, and 
Clubs, and of promiscuous bodies of people. Some of 
these meetings consisted of larger numbers than had 
ever before been brought together at the places where 
they were held. The tone in all of them was the same. 
To sup])ort the King and his IMiiiisters in every way, 
and at any cost — of money, time, or life — everywhere the 
people were in concert, and would not have shrunk from 
any demonstration which could have been reejuired of 
them, or which they thought would be agreeable to 
Ministers, and calculated to promote the passing of the 
Keform Bill.” 

Again did the “ bankers, merchants, and traders of 
the city of Loudon ” assemble ; again did the counties 
meet ; again did the inhabitants of the great new cities 
and towns assemble in their thousands and tens of 
thousands. On the 1 0th detober some 30,000 persons 
met in Marylebone, but there not being enough room 
for them there to hold a meeting, they moved on to 

J Place, MSS., 27,790, p. 51. 
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Hyde Park, and thence to Regent’s Park, by which time 
there were some 80,000 persons collected together. 

Joseph Uumc, M .P., presided, speeches were delivered 
by him and several others, and strong resolutions were 
passed “That this meeting have learned with deep 
regret and indignation that a majority of the House of 
J’eers have presumed to reject the Bill pro]K)sed by a 
Liberal Ministiy — sanctioned by our patriotic King — and 
received by the people with gratitude and satisfaction. 
That this meeting cannot any longer tamely submit to 
this arrogant usiirpation of the people’s rights by any 
200 individuals, particularly so Avhen many of them 
are personally interested in upholding the j)rcsent 
defective and coiTU])t system of representation and 
government.” 

The reintroduction of the Reform Bill was urged 
<.)n Ministers, a resolution of thanks was accorded to the 
King for his paternal regard for the welfare of his 
l)eoplc, and finally, a resolution was passed threaten- 
ing the non-payment of tithes and taxes if an 
anti-reform (government should supplant Lord Grey’s 
Government. 

As Mr. Savage — “ one of the most outrageous of the 
leaders of those of the working classes who would not 
consent to any reform, unless it included themselves, by 
means of universal suffrage and vote by ballot,” ^ — said, 
“ He advised the j)cople to use every constitutional 
means in their power before they resorted to physical 
force to obtain their rights. . . . He would tell the 
recreant peers that the minds of men, and not stocks 
and stones, should be represented.” 

Patience and constitutional courses were strongly 
recommended by all the speakers. “ And,” says Place, 

' Place, MSS., 27,790, p. 12. 
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“these proceedings tended greatly to calm the people, and 
to lead the working people into the right path.” On the 
same day there was an immense meeting of the Livery- 
men of the city of London in the Guildliall. In the 
metropolis, parish after parish held meetings — parishes 
which formed the suburbs of Tjondon, and contained 
nearly a million of inhabitants. On the 12th October 
a tremendous demonstration took jilace — a procession 
of some 100,000 to 300,000, mostly respectable shop- 
keepers and superior artisrins and working men, with 
loyal addresses from the different parishes in London 
which were presented to the King. “ It was necessary 
to convince our enemies,” wrote one of the principal 
promoters of the demonstration, “ that the people were in 
earnest, and that, if they have been hitherto quiet, it has 
only been a quiet resulting from confidence in the 
Government. We have shown them that we can do, 
and mean to do something if circumstances should 
require it.” ' 

From one end of the country to the other, from 
north to south, from east to west, the flames of 
excitement blazed high. From Edinburgh came the 
report, “ The dejection and dismay produced by the first 
reception of the news was soon succeeded by a determina- 
tion to resort once more to the constitutional means of 
making our wrongs known, and obtaining our rights. 
The whole country is again on the move. Meetings 
have been held or arc about to be held in Glasgow, 
Dundee, Perth, and a host of other places.” 

In some places the language used from the Platform 
was strong. Thus one speaker said : “ They must have 
the Bin — the Bill or the barricades.” 

In some places, unfortunately, the Platform did not 
. 1 Place, MSS., 27,790, p, 35. 
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suffice as a vent for excited feelings. Riots of a more 
or less serious cliaracter took place at Nottingham, 
where the mob attacked and burnt down the castle of 
the Duke of Newcastle, at Derby, and at a few other 
places, but these were solitary excejjtions. The people 
behaved with marvellous self-possession and self-restraint, 
and contented themselves with making plain to all men 
their determination to get reform, feeling confident 
that ultimately their cause must triumph, without their 
tarnishing it with violence or bloodshed. Strenuous 
efforts were made by the leading reformers on all the 
leading Platforms to repress all violence as disastrous 
to the cause of reform ; and the Council of the Bir- 
mingham Political Union, the leading union in the 
country, issued an Address to their fellow-countrymen, 
exhortijig them to stand firmly by the King and Lord 
Grey. It concluded as follows : “ AVithout blood, 
without anarchy, without violation of the law, we will 
accomj)lish the most glorious reform recorded in the 
history of the world.” 

Fortunately, the situation was not embarrassed by 
any difficulties as regards the action of Ministers. 
Their course was quite plain, A general election having 
been recently held on this particular question, another 
was unnecessary, the general sense of the country 
being sufficiently clear. For Ministers to resign would 
have been a scandaloxis desertion of their posts. Their 
lesignation would have been useless too, as the Tory 
party could not possibly have carried on a government 
with so huge a majority in the House of Commons 
against them. Ministers, therefore, determined on the 
only remaining course to be adopted — namely, to wind 
up the necessary business of the session as quickly as 
possible, to prorogue Parliament for a sliq^t recess, to 
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summon it again, and again send up the Reform Bill to 
the Lords. 

^J'he announcement of this course gave general satis- 
faction, but great .alarm manifested itself at the rumour 
that Parliament was not to meet again till Janutiry. 
It was impossible for the people to be stretched out so 
long on the rack of expectation and excitement. A 
meeting of the committees and delcg.ates of the v.arious 
parishes in Ijondori Avas convened for the 12th October, 
and w.as held at the (Jrown and Anchor TaA’^ern in the 
evening, “ to consult on the best means of giving 
cfFcctual support to the King and the GoAxmment, and 
on the measures necessary to secuin the peace and s.afety 
of the metropolis.” * 

After many speeches a Memorial to Lord Grey was 
adopted, which set forth the firm conviction of the 
meeting, “ that unless Parliament be prorogued for the 
shortest possible period of time (not exceeding seven 
days), and th<at the Reform Bill be then again intro- 
duced, and the necessary means be adopted to secure 
its becoming tlie laAV^ of the land, this country will 
inevitably be ])lunged into all the hoi-i-ors of a violent 
revolution, the result of which no one can predict.” 

Forthwith a deputation, consisting of one represen- 
tative of each parish, started off to present the Memorial 
to Lord Grey, or, as it w.as afterwards described “to 
beard the Minister .at midnight.” 

When Lord Grey, who had been dining out, re.ached 
Downing Street, he found the deputation waiting for 
him, and there and then, at this midnight reception, 
received their Memorial, and listened to the sjieeches 
made. He g.ave some replies, and the deputation 
withdrew. 

j 1 See riacc, MSS., 27,790, p. 54. 
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“The whole matter,” cays Place, who was one of 
the deputation, “was very simple, and the impression 
made on every one was — (1) That Parliament would be 
prorogued till after Christmas ; (2) that a Bill more 
pdatable to the Lords would be proposed ; (3) that no 
new peers would be made ; (4) that if the people 
became tumultuous, the armed force would subdue 
thcm.”^ 

The proceeding from its novelty produced a very 
considerable sensation both within the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and among the people. 

At the enormous number of meetings which followed 
in the next few days “ the speakers were energetic and 
eloquent, their resolutions and petitions were clear and 
determined — they deprecated a long prorogation, jirayed 
for a short one, and for the reintroduction of Lord John 
Uuswill’s Bill.”“ 

On the 20th October Parliament was prorogued, 
and the date fixed for its re<assembly was the 22d 
November. 

On the same day a great meeting of the Northern 
Political Union took place, and was attended, it was 
said, by some 50,000 persons. There was also a meet- 
ing at Birmingham, and one of some 20,000 persons at 
Edinbuigh. 

At this latter a resolution was passed “That in 
the present excited state of the public mind, in the 
fearful crisis in which the country has arrived, the 
people, with most fervent loyalty and devotion to his 
Mjijesty, feel that any undue delay on the part of his 
Majesty’s Ministers in bringing foiward a Bill equally 
as efficient as that which has been lost, will diminish 
the confidence which the country has hitherto reposed 

> Place, MSS., 27,790, p. 65. » I^d. p. 96. 
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“in their exertions. The people, therefore, look to the 
throne for the accomplishment of their wishes,' and the 
salvation of the Empire from impending calamities.” 

And here reference must be made to the very 
serious riots which broke out at Bristol on the 29th of 
October, lest the accusation might be made that, to 
omit them, would be omitting the proof of one of the 
gravest charges against the Platform, that of exciting 
the passions of tlie people to violence and plunder. 
The Eecorder of Bristol was Sir Charles Wethcrcll. He 
was a mcjmber of Parliament, and had been most 
outspoken in his hostility to, and denunciation of the 
Keform Bill. Place says of him : “ His abuse of the 
people was remarkably gross. He was vindictive from 
passion, and savage in his manner and words. lie 
manifested a singularly evil disposition, uncontrolled by 
judgment, or exhibited himself with violence which im- 
plied that at times ho was hardly sane.” ^ The Criminal 
Sessions were to bo held, and he came to attend them. 
His entry into the town was made the occasion for a 
demonstration of hostility to him. The demonstration 
developed into rioting, then into attacks on people and 
houses, then to destruction of property, the firing of 
houses, attacks on the military, and for some days 
Bristol was the scene of fearful violence and disorder. 
Owing to the imbecility of the magistrates, the mob 
was allowed its own way for a long time, and it was 
not until the military took energetic action, and many 
lives were lost that order was restored. I do not think 
that this occurrence, deplorable in itself, and most 
strongly to be condemned could, in any way, be reason- 
ably charged against the Platform. 

There had been no immediate excitement caused at 


■ Place, MSS., 27,790, p. 125 
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Bristol by the Platform. ’No meeting for the purposes 
of discussing Sir Charles Wethcrell’s conduct had been 
announced or held, no speeches had been delivered 
inciting to any outbreak, the popular gathering was 
altogether dissociated from the Platform, and was meant 
to be, not the verbal expression of popular disapproba- 
tion, but a physical demonstration of it. 

By the Tories and anti-reformers it was at once used 
as an argument against reform. Even Grevillc, in 
commenting on this transaction, wrote ; “ The spirit 
which produced these atrocities was generated by reform, 
but no pretext was affoi’dcd for their actual commission ; 
it was a premature outbreaking of the thirst for plunder, 
and longing after havoc and destruction, which is the 
essence of reform in the mind of the mob.” ’ 

But even this is not a fair statement of the case. In 
every society, and particularly in a large city, there is a 
substi'atum of criminal, or needy men, ever ready to 
avail themselves of any opportunity for plunder and 
disturbance. The opportunity came with the helpless 
incapacity of the authorities, for no effectual means had 
been taken either to prevent or put down a riot, and 
tlie criminal and reckless classes availed themselves of 
the neglect. No other exj)lanation is needed, but the 
event produced a great sensation all over the kingdom. 

It was not rioting, how^ever, which chiefly engaged 
the anxious consideration of the Ministers, and of the 
King ; there w’as another phase of tlie agitation wdiich 
seemed more dangerous and portentous, and with 
greater capacities for mischief — this was the organised 
form of it displayed by the “ Political Unions.” 

The first of these, and the prototype of many others, 
Jiad been, as we have seen, “ the Birmingham Political 

^ Crcvillr, vol. ii. p. 209. 
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“ Union.” Several other similar Unions had been formed 
in other parts of the country — some of them with large 
numbers of members. Letters of Lord Melbourne' to 
Sir II. Taylor describe the progress of the Political 
Unions : “ The Political Lbiions, as far as I can learn, 
are undoubtedly extending themselves, increasing their 
numbers, and completing tlunr arrangements.' . . . 

“ In Birmingham the Political Union isnunaerous, but 
it is not looked upon with favour by the more respect- 
able of its inhabitants. ... In Manchester and the 
inanufacturing parts of Yorkshire and Lancashire these 
Political Unions have not prevailed to the same degree, 
nor have they the same consistency and popularity as 
in Birmingham. In London it exists, but is not as yet 
formidable. They are established also in many parts of 
Scotland, but 1 am not aware in what numbers, or how 
composed. ... I feel <|uite certain that any attempt to 
put them down by laAv would only end in giving them 
consequence and importance, and would perhaps con- 
stitute them the acknowledged organs of public feeling, 
of which at present they are only the symptoms. It is 
the public feeling which is dangerous, not the Political 
Unions.” 

The rejection of the Bill by the Loi'ds gave a great 
impetus to the extension of these Unions. 

Place, writing of this precise period, throws some light 
on the way in which the Unions were really acting. He 
says: “The continual alarms, the silence of Ministers, the 
suspicion this created respecting them, and the fear always 
entertained of the King (changing his opinions) were 
causes of great moment, and fearfully agitated the 
people. The Unions were most appropriately adapted 

^ Lord MelhouTTic's Papers, “ Soc ibid.y edited by Lloyd C. 

Lloyd C. Sanders, p. 129, dated 24tli Sanders p. 133. 
and 26th SeptemSjer 1831. 
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to the circumstances of the times. They kept the 
people, who flocked to them in vast numbers, steady, 
caused them to rely upon one another, prevented partial 
ebullitions, and produced a. conviction of the utmost 
importance, namely, the certainty, of a simultaneous 
movement all over the country, should a movement 
become inevitable.”' 

The Times strongly urged their formation. Writing 
on the 27th October it said: “At the risk of being 
charged Avith repetition, we must inculcate upon the 
people of this country the urgent and even solemn 
duty of forming themselves into political societies 
tliroughout the whole realm, and watching over the 
])rogrcss of the refurm <piestion. . . . Tlie Political 
Union of the metroj)olis is just established, and Sir F. 
Burd(itt, as becomes a distinguished patriot, has con- 
sented to take tlie chair. This wdll do good. It is 
obvious that the best organisation for a ‘Union’ protec- 
tive of political rights is one which, under a change of 
circumstances, might l)e turned, not to hostile or aggres- 
sive puj'poses, but to the pure aiid simple defence of 
those rights, as well as of individual persons and pro- 
2)erty, by arms. AVc say .again, form ‘Unions’ every- 
where.”" 

And a couple of days later it defined more fully 
the nature of its recommendation: “These Unions 
were to be for the j^i'omotion of the c.ause of rcfoi’m, 
for the protection of life .and 2 )ro 2 )crty against the 
detailed but irregular outrages of the mob, as well as 
for the maintenance of other groat interests against the 
systematic violences of an oligarchy made despcr.atc by 
opposition.” 

A very important meeting of “ the inhabitants and 

* Place MSS., 27,790, p. 238. * The Times, 27th October 1831. 
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“ householders of the metropolis ” was held at Lincolns 
Inn Fields on the 31st October, to form themselves into 
a Political Union.^ Sir F. Lurdett took the chair. “ The 
object of the present meeting,” he said, “ was the adop- 
tion of the best means for the securing the success of 
the Reform Bill. Among these means none appeared so 
feasible and efficient as a great National Union, having 
for its sole object the obtaining of good government, and 
preserving social order.” 

This mcctinff was notable for one strange coincid- 
ence. At it, and speaking at it, were types or repre- 
sentatives of three generations of J’latform agitators — 
the past, the then present, and the future — meeting 
thus once on the same Platform, in their strange and 
chequered careers, and then parting for ever. 

The past was there in the person of Thehvall, who 
approved of the proposal of the Union, and uiged them 
all to unite. “ He thought he might take this liberty,” 
he said, “ having throitgh a long life, through good 
report and bad report, been the uncompromising advo- 
cate of the rights of the people, having had the honour 
of being tried for high treiison in 1794, in the good old 
time of Pitt, and Eldon, and Toryism.” He urged 
them to avoid such needless splittings into parties as 
could only serve to advance the designs of the enemies 
of good government. 

The present was typified in the chairman. Sir Francis 
Burdett, who, from the awakening of the Platform after 
Pitt’s repression, and for a quarter of a century after, 
had, most usefully and advantageously for the people, 
filled the r6le so conspicuously and brilliantly per- 
formed by Fox. 

The future, in Lovett, the framer of the far-famed 

i. ^ TTia Times j 1st November 1831. 
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“People’s Charter,” who came forward as a working 
man to propose an amendment ; “he would first inquire 
what the middle classes wanted, except to make them, 
the working men, the tools of their purposes. There 
was no use in preaching up patience to the starving 
people of this country. If the middle classes were 
really sincere, they would see that the working class 
Averc better clothcid and fed.” He moved a resolution 
in favour of manhood suffrage. 

It was the first voice of “ Chartism ” — Chartism 
which, later, came forward to move, and ultimately to 
carry, many amendnumts, not to the Keform Bill, but 
to the Reform Act; but tlie nation then was intent on 
the Reform Bill and nothing else, straining every nerve 
to get that, and Lovett, Avith his Chartist ideas, was 
listened to Avitli impatience, and finally howled down. 

The declaration of the Union Avhich was formed at 
this meeting set forth tliat “This is not a Union of the 
working classes, nor of the tniddlc classes, but of all 
reformers, of the masses — of the millions. The National 
Political Union is essentially a union of the people, and 
is th(‘ first instance on record of the nation breaking 
through the trammels of class to associate for the com- 
mon interest in a common cause.” 

Its objects Aveie thus defined : “ To obtain a full, 
free, and effectual representation of the middle and 
working classes in the Commons House of Parliament ; 
to support the King and his hlinisters against a corrupt 
faction, in accomplisliing their gi'eat measure of Parlia- 
mentary reform ; to join every well-A\dsher of his country, 
from the richest to the poorest, in the pursuit of such 
an important object ; to preserve peace and order in the 
country, and to guard against any convulsion which the 
enemies of the people may endeavour to bring about ; 
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“ to watela over and promote the interests, and to better 
the condition of the industrious and working classes ; 
to give opportunities, by frequent discussion, for elicit- 
ing the best means by which the above object may be 
carried into execution.” 

Place draws attention to the beneficial effects follow- 
ing the formation of this Union. He said ; “We were 
on the very verge of a fearful convulsion, that for a 
time the people did not quite know what to do ; 
but the formation of the National Political Union 
gave a turn to tlicir hesitation, and was of all but 
inappreciable impoi tance.” ^ 

Some of the extremer members of the working classes 
were not content with this 2)rogrannnc of the National 
Union, and they formed another Union for themselves, 
entitled the “ National Union of the Working Classes,” 
whose programme went much farther, and included 
universal suffrage, annual Parliaments, vote by ballot, 
and the levelling of hereditary distinctions. They 
determined to hold a meeting, and a deputation on the 
subject waited on Lord Melbourne, the Home Secretary. 
He told them that the proposed meeting would be sedi- 
tious, and might possibly come within the provisions of 
the law against high treason. 

Lovett, who was one of the dej^utation, told Lord 
Melbourne that he “ held it a great injustice that the 
middle classes should be allowed to have their Unions 
and their open-air meetings, and that the working 
classes, who wore really ground down to the dust, should 
be prevented having theirs. The working classes were 
in a dreadful state of destitution, and such meetings 
were like so many safety valves for passing off irritated 
feelings ! ” 


Place, MSS., 27,791. 
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But Lord Melbourne’s advice prevailed, and the 
idea of bolding the meeting was abandoned. The 
Government, however, made preparations to prevent 
any disorder should the idea of a meeting be persevered 
in — military were held in readiness, and s^jecial constables 
sworn in. 

It was in reference to this proposed meeting that Sir 
H. Taylor wrote on 4th of November to Lord Grey : ^ 
“ Ills Majesty is by no means displeased that the 
measures contemplated by the meeting in question are 
so violent, and in other respects so objectionable, as 
he trusts th<at the manifestation t)f such intentions and 
such purposes may afford the opportunity and the 
facility of checking the progress of the Political Unions 
in general, the introduction and establishment of which, 
the King orders me to say, he cannot too often describe 
as being, in his opinion, far more mischievous and 
dangerous than any proceedings of a more avowed and 
violent character, ])alpably illegal and treasonable.” 

The subject of the Political Unions anxiously engaged 
a great deal of the King’s and Lord Grey’s attention, 
and many lettei's passed between them about it. As 
the Unions were the organisation wliich gave so much 
strength to the I’latform, the views set forth in the 
correspondence must be briefly referred to. 

On the 6th November (1831) Lord Grey Avrote to 
Sir Herbert Taylor : “ The alacrity and zeal shown by 

the middle classes in enrolling themselves as special 
constables for the preservation of the public peace has 
been most satisfactory ; and I feel great hope that the 
late events (evidently the Bristol riots are referred to), 
distressing as they have been, will eventually be pro- 

^ Correspondence of King William ^ Lord Grey to Sir H, Taylor, 1831, 
ly, and Earl Grey, vol. i. p, 401. vol. i. j). 403. ^ 
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“ ductive of good. Everything, however, depends upon 
the successful adjustment of the question of Reform, 
and it will be a fatal mistake if those by whom it has 
hitherto been resisted should be encouraged in the 
belief that the public feeling in this measure can be 
rejiressed. 

“It is by the fear of this opposition that the 
Political Unions, which had been formed at Birmingham 
and other places before the change of Gov'ernment in 
November last, have been extended. In every senti- 
ment expressed by his Majesty as to the nature and 
tendency of these Unions 1 entirely agree. It is impos- 
sible to shut one’s eyes to the danger of their becoming 
permanently established. To discourage them as much 
as possible is equally the duty and the interest of his 
Majesty’s Ministers. But as long as they keep within 
the limits of the law it does not seem possible to take 
any measures for their suppression. . . . For this evil 
the best and surest remedy will be the passing of the 
Reform Bill, and for this object all the influence of the 
Government must now' be decidedly and vigorously 
exerted.” 

The next day Sir H. Taylor wn-ote to Lord Grey 
“ That the King hopes that the successful and satisfac- 
tory adjustment of the reform question may have the 
effect of* quieting the country, but he does not see in 
what degree such violent and illegal proceedings can be 
connected with either the support of, or the opposition 
to, the Refonn Bill, nor that the Unions w'cre directed 
exclusively to this oVqcct.” .iVfter referring to the pro- 
ceedings at Bristol, and the proposed meeting which 
had been abandoned. Sir H. Taylor mentioned certain 
reasons “which caused his Majesty to look with so much 
jealousy and uneasiness to the proceedings and designs 
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of these political and other Unions, abstractedly from 
the question of Parliamentary reform, which he con- 
sidered to be advanced by them as a plea for projects 
decidedly revolutionary, entertained before any expecta- 
tion had been indulged in of the introduction of the 
Reform Bill, and not likely to be abandoned when that 
Bill shall have been carried.” ^ 

In reply to this letter Lord Grey wrote, saying 
that the Government partook in the King’s senti- 
ments on the chjiractcr and effect of the Political 
Unions ; but ho went on to say : “ Neither do I 
dissent from the o])inion that the Political Unions 
Inive been originally instituted Avith views directed 
to other objects besides a reform of l^u’liament, 
and that many of their leaders — making this, from the 
advantage of the moment, their pretext — would be 
desirous of keeping up these Socic'tics after that object 
was attained, for the sake of maintaining their own in- 
fluence'. and pOAver. But it is nt)t the less tru(5 that 
these Unions haA'^e reciuA’ed a gre^at impialse sind exten- 
sion from the rejection of the Reform Bill ; and that 
many pei’sons, not otherwise disposed to do so, haA'e 
been induced to join them for the purpose of promoting 
that measure. It is also undeniable that the middle 
classes, who liaA’e now shown so praiseworthy an alacrity 
in supporting the authority of the Governnront; are 
actuated by an intense and almost unanimous feeling in 
faAmur of the measure of reform. ... If the question 
of reform can be settled, all the sound part of the com- 
munity would not only be separated from, but placed in 
direct opposition to, associations whose permanent exist- 
ence every reasonable man must feel to be incompatible 
with the safety of the country. Under such circum- 

^ Lord Grey to Sir II, Taylor^ 1831, vol. i. p. 405. 
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“ stnuccs these Unions could not long continue to exist, 
ftnd all the real influence and power of society would be 
united with that of the Government in putting them 
down.” ’ 

As the month of November went on, and the Govern- 
ment did not show by their action their intention of 
expediting the meeting of Parliament for the jiurpose of 
again sending the Peforni Bill to the Lords, the country 
got more im])atient, and Political Unions and Associa- 
tions were formed everywhere. One county meeting 
after another was held, and in many of them the 
greatest people in the county took jiart, throwing their 
influence into the scale in favour of the Bill. The 
activity of the peoph; is described in llie Morn- 
ing Chronicle of the 19th November: “ Ikilitical 
Unions are now the order of the day. Throughout 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, but more especially 
Scotland, they are to be found everywhere ; ” and The 
Clasgow Evening Post, referring to Scotland, said 
“ Political Unions arc springing up rapidly in every 
town and village in the country, and if they hold on 
at the same rate for a few weeks, them will not be 
a place found where the people wdll not have asso- 
ciated together for the purpose of first obtaining their 
rights, and then renovating the corrupt and antiquated 
institutions of the country.” 

And llui Chronicle further wrote : “ The object of 
the i*olitical Unions is to secure reform, happen what 
may. If reform be carried wdthout delay, well and 
good, but if any unforeseen difficulty occurs the Unions 
will bring the force of an united people instantly to 
bear on the depositories of power.” 

The extreme tension of feeling that existed, the 

^ Corrc^poiidaice of Willmru IV. anH Earl vol. i. j). 410. 
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doubts as to the House of Lords reversing their treat- 
ment of the Bill when it reached them, and the consc- 
<|uent probability that the people would be called on to 
make even greater exertions than they hitherto had done, 
led the Birmingham Political Union to improve on its 
organisation. 

On the 1 r)th of November the chiefs of that 
Union juoraulgated a scheme, whereby it was ])ro- 
posed to f‘lasH the members in local sections under 
officers of various grades and denominations, and subject 
to a system of rule and discipline by which their whole 
e-ollectivc physical force might easily and almost in- 
stantaneously have been made available, w'henever it 
should be judged desirable to bring it into action ; and 
this plan, it was intended, should be the model for the 
general organisation of the Political Unions throughout 
the country. 

This scheme, which was so much in advance of 
anything that had hitherto been attempted, instantly 
attracted the attention of the Government. 

On the IGth of November Lord Grey wrote 
to Lord Melbourne (the Home Secretary) : “ The sort 
of organisation which is now proposed is not calculated 
for the discussion of public, (questions, or for petitions 
upon them. It is of a military character, for active pur- 
poses, now alleged to be for the preservation of the 
public peace, but easily (!onvertiblc to any other objects. 
Unarmed as a body, they possess arms as individuals, 
and being previously formed into companies, and regi- 
ments, and divisions under the name of tithiugs, etc., 
they may at any moment appear as an armed and dis- 
ciplined force. The danger of this 1 need not point out 
to you. The question is how to deal with it.” ^ 

^ Lord Melbourne's Papers^ p. 136. • 
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“ The plan,” wrote Lord Grey to Sir H. Taylor on 
the 18tli of November, “for the constitution and 
organisation of the Birmingham Union is now before us. 
Of its dangerous and unconstitutional character there 
can be but one opinion,” ^ 

The opinion of the law officers of the Crown was 
taken, and Avas quite decisive on the illegality of the 
proposed organisation. 

Fortified by this opinion a Ib'oelamation was issued 
by the King on the 22d November, which described 
Unions or Associations with such an organisation as being 
incompatible with the perfoj-mance of the duty of sub- 
jects, at variance with the acknowledged principles of 
the Constitution, and subversive of his JMajesty’s author- 
ity as supreme head of the State ; and such Associations 
were declared to be unconstitutional and illegal, and all 
the lieges were commanded to abstain from joining them. 

In obedience to the I’roclamation, the Political Union 
of Birmingham abandoned the proposed new form of 
organisation. The Proclamation was accepted, said Mr. 
Attwood, not in a hostile spirit, but as a “ wise, friendly, 
and beneficial measure on the part of Ministers towards 
the people,” 

The mere proposal of the scheme, howcA^er, Avas an 
impressive incident, and must have been suggestive of 
much to those who were still holding out against reform. 
Though thus checked, the Union, in its old form, did not 
cease from agitation, nor Avas it by Birmingham alone 
that agitation was continued. GroAving signs of im- 
patience were shown by the country, until the announce- 
ment was made that Parliament would be called together 
before Christmas to pass the Eeform Bill. 

Parliament met on the Gth of December. The Eeform 


^ Cwrrespmidciicef etc., vol. i. p. 424. 
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Bill was at once reintroduced, with some alterations ; ^ 
the second reading was carried on the 16th December 
by an increased majority — 324 votes to 162 — a majority 
of exactly two to one, and tlie House adjourned to the 
1 7th January 1832. 

As there was a general persuasion during this month 
of January that the Beform Bill would pass the Com- 
mons, there was little political matter to cause excite- 
ment in the country. Soon after the middle of 
February, however, symptoms of activity among the 
pco]de began to be visible; and on the 18th, when the 
Ministers dined at the Mansion House, the Prime Minis- 
ter availed himself of this extra-Parliamentary occasion 
to allay the rising excitement or fears of the people. 
He said : ^ “That Ministers had difficulties to contend 
with, all would admit, but none except those who had 
shared these diffi<nilties could justly ajiprcsciatc their 
amount. He hoped, however, in time they would all bo 
overcome. . . , Ho wns aware of the anxiety felt by the 
piiblic on this subject, and he would not allow himself to 
doubt that their wishes would be realised, for the great 
measure was advancing steadily to a certain and success- 
ful issue. They might rest assured that no effort on the 
part of himself or his colleagues would be spared to aid 
in perfecting that great work. If it had experienced 
some delays, they might be assured the fault was not 
with them. They had used their best endeavours to 
accelerate its ‘progress, and he hoped the time was not 
lar distant when they would bo able to congratulate 
each other on its complotioji.” 

Place,® writing of this period, said : “ The great body 
of the people were self-assured that either the Reform 

’ The most important was, the 20th l^ehruary 1832, 

abandonment of the proposal to reduce ^ riiice, MSS., 27,790, p. 291. 
the number of members. • 
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“ ]^i]ls would be passed by the Parliament, or that they 
should, by their own physical force, obtain much more 
than they contained, if they were rejected ; and it will 
be seen presently they were resolved to use that force. 
It was, however, on every account desirable that 
matters should not be pushed to extremities, and 
excepting a comparative few, none had any wish to 
resort to force.” 

Once more — namely, on the 23d of March — the 
Reform Bill emerged from the House of Commons. 
Once again did the Bill reach the Lords, followed 
thither by the keenest popular anxiety. The second 
reading was moved on the 9ih of April. For days 
its fab; trembled in the balance, whilst everything 
that could be urged by the .speakers on cither side was 
given utteranc-e to. At last the end came, and the 
closing s(!ene of that ever memorable struggh; was 
strikingly fine and appr(»priate. The, debate had been 
carried on all through tin; night, speaker had followed 
speaker. Lord Grey, the Prime Minister, tin; veteran 
statesman and reformer, who had given his life to the 
advocacy of reform, rose to sum up and conclude the 
debate. It was late Avhen he b(;gau his speech, and he 
spoke “from the kindling dawn into full sunlight,” 
typifying as it were the entry of this great nation into 
the full sunlight of its manhood and strength. At 
seven o’clock on the morning of the 14th the House 
divided, and the momentous decision Avas come to — 
184 peers were in favour of the Bill being read a 
second time, 175 Avere against its being so read, and 
thus, by the narrow majority of nine, the House of 
Lords decided that the Reform Bill should be read a 
second time. 

It is impossible to describe the keenness of the 
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anxiety that prevailed while the decision liung in the 
balance. In this great crisis of the fate of the measure 
the whole nation stood by, jealously watching. The 
decision had been in their favour, but by so narrow a 
margin that the safety of the measure was by no means 
assured, and so, that in the last moment there should be 
no falling away on the part of the IMinisters or the 
assenting peers, again did the people make their voice 
hoard. 

A large number of meetings were held with the 

o o 

view of putting ])iessurc on the Lords to carry the Bill 
unmutilated. Thus, at Edinburgh, a meeting of 50,000 
j)ersons was held on the 24th, and a Petition despatched 
to the fiOrds, praying them to pass the Bill. Numerous 
other meetings w<!re also held ; s(jme asking with some- 
what ominous sarcasm for gnaitcr reforms even than 
those t*mbodied in the Bill — “ the Bill — or more.” 
The Easter recess found the Bill unadvanced — a reason 
for more popular demonstrations to hurry its progress. 
As the enemies of ndbrm alleged that a change in 
public, opinion had set in, and that the people wore 
becoming indifferent to the fate of the Bill, the Politie.{il 
Union of Birmingham decided on giving a crushing 
answer to such a calumny ; and on Monday, the 7th of 
May, there was assembled in Birmingham “ A meet- 
ing of I'cformers, the most magnificent for its strength 
and numbers, the most formidable from its union and 
enthusiasm — the most impressive from its order, 
discipline, and resolution th.at ever was seen in England 
or in the world.” ’ 

“The meeting was for the purpose of refuting the 
false and unfounded representations of the indifference 
of the public mind to the great cause of Reform,” and 
^ Soe Tlic. Tiiihcs, 9th May 1832. • 
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to petition the House of Lords to pass the Bill. At a 
very early hour of the morning the people began to 
collect in front of the hustings. About ten o’clock tbe 
Political Unions began to arrive. 

“The Grand Northern Division” was, at the very 
lowest, estimated at 100,000 persons — the procession ex- 
tended over four miles, and there were upwards of 150 
banners and eleven bands of music. The procession of the 
Grand Western Division extended over two miles, and 
there were seventy banners and nine bands. I’liat of 
the Grand Eastern Division had eight bands and thirty 
banners, and consisted of aibout 5000 people. The 
Grand Southern Division consisted of 20,000 people, 
was aceomjianicd by six bands, and had twelve banners. 
These estimates were exclusive of the population of 
Birmingham, some 140,000. “ Upwards of 200 bands 

were in attendance, and from 700 to 1000 banners waved 
over the assembled throng.” 

Attwood was chosen chairman. “ The enemies of 
the people,” he said, “have told their Lordships that 
the country is indifferent in this great cause. If we 
hold no meetings, they say that we are indifferent ; 
if we hold small meetings, they say we arc insig- 
nificant ; and if w'e hold large meetings, they say that 
we are rebellious and wish to intimidate them.” . . , He 
said that he would rather die than sec the great Bill 
of Beform rejected or mutilated in any of its great parts 
or provisions; and his statement was received with 
“immense cheering, which lasted a considerable while.” 
“ I say,” he exclaimed — and the phrasii was a true one 
— “ that the people of England stand at this moment 
‘like greyhounds on the slip,’ and that, if our beloved 
King should give the word, or if this Council should 
give the word in his name and under his authority, 
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tlie grandest scene would be instantly exhibited that 
was ever witnessed on this earth before. . . . 

“ Give us a House of Commons who arc identified 
with the Commons, and with the feelings and interests 
of the Commons, and everything will be right in 
hlngland, 

“Now I must beg leave to explain to you the 
absolute necessity of the peace, the order, and the strict 
legality which you have always exhibited. But for 
these great qualities our cause would have been lost. 
Within the law the people arc as strong as a giant, 
beyond the law they are weak as an infant. Sec the 
])rodigiou8 strength which tliis meeting has peacefully 
and legally accumulated. . . . 

“ Hitherto our exertions have been confined in direct 
operation to this town and neighbourhood. Suppose 
now we should erect the standard of the Birmingham 
Union in London, nine-tenths of the whole population 
of that great city would answer to the call whenever it 
.should be unfurled under the sanction of the King and 
of the law. . . . 

“Your destinies, and the d(!.stiny of your country, 
arc at this moment in the hands of the House of Lords. 
We have met this day for the puiq^osc of discharging 
our <luty to them. If that august assembly should 
neglect to discharge their duty towards us and our 
country, upon their heads alone will rest the awful 
responsibility of the trennnidous consequences which 
may ensue.” 

Other speeches followetl, and then the people re- 
peated in a loud voice the pledge : “ With unbroken 
faith, through every ])eril and privation, we hero devote 
ourselves and our children to our country’s cause ” — a 
proceeding which was followed by loud clieering and 
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waving of hats for several minutes, and then the 
meeting quietly dispersed. 

It was on this same day, the 7th of May, that the 
motion was to be made that the House should go into 
Committee on the Bill. The division was expected to 
bo a veiy close one. Place has left us a thrilling picture 
of the state of the public mind : “ On that day,” he says, 
“ the excitement was raised up to the highest pitch it 
had hitherto attained. It was to a very considerable 
extent a holiday. Solicitude was not only visible in 
the countenances of men, but in their Avords and actions 
also. Anxiiity madci them neglectful of business c.on- 
cerns to an extent never before observed. "^I'liey seemed 
to say, ‘ Let us wait until to-moiTow ; li't this day ])ass 
as it may, wc can attend to nothing directly until we 
know the fate of the lleform Bill.’ ” ‘ 

The die was soon cast. The more riickless or 
privilege-loving section of the peers were blind to de- 
monstrations, deaf to the popular voice. A motion was 
made, which the Government dcclaj-ed would, if passed, 
bo fatal to the Bill. Nevertheless it was carried, in the 
teeth of this declaration, by a majority against the 
Government of 35. Ministers, adojitiug the last avail- 
able course, advised the King to create a sufficient 
number of peers to overcome the opposition. He 
hesitated at this last jump and refused, and Lord Grey 
and his Cabinet resigned. 

As a sharp shock of earthquake sends all the in- 
habitants of a town tumbling pellmell into the streets, 
so the news that the Eeforra Bill was in peril sent 
nearly the whole population flying to the Platform and 
to public meetings. Once more they assembled in their 
tens and hundreds of thousands, scarce a town or a place 
« ^ Place, MSS., 27,792, j)}). 203, 204. 
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not joining in the national outcry. Once more their 
spokesmen ascend the Platform to give utterance in 
terms of firm decision to the com-se now to be pursued, 
and clearer and more decided than ever ring back the 
assenting cheers. No child’s play now, but downright 
ffrim earnest. Such excitement had never before been 
witnessed in the country. The House of Commons was 
besought or instructed to withhold supplies to the 
Executive, The determination to refuse to pay taxes 
was very generally cxyiressed. “No Bill, no taxes” 
became the portentous password of agitation, and plain, 
unmistakable references to the people ai’ming were 
received with ominous murmurs of a2)proval. 

Place says, “ That the peo])lc would at a moment’s 
warning rise in insurrection, no doubt could any longer 
be entertained.”^ 

Fortunately, the demonstrations of the Platform 
were sufiicient.” The Duke of Wellington — the leader 
of the Tories — who had been asked by the King to 
form a Covernment, declared himself unable to do so, 
and the JMinisters who had resigned were recalled. On 
taking fjffice. again, they stated that “ they conceived 
that they had secured the means sufficient to enable 
them to pass the Reform Bill, and therefore that they 
should continue in office.” 

The discussions on the Bill vrere then resumed in 
the Hous(“ of Lords ; many of the Tory peers absented 
themselves both from the debates and the divisions ; 
and after a short time it passed the T^ords, and having 

^ Plape, MSS., 27,793, p. 142. tlifir inability to report them or even 

“ From the 9th to the 19th May to notice them in a vast number of 
two huntlrod and one meetings were cases, 290 Petitions were presented 
chronieliul in TiwjCH ami Morn- to the Housii of Commons between the 

hvj Chronicle ; hut that the list was 8th ami the 23d May 1832 to with- 
far from com])lete is clear from tlie hold supplies. — Place, MSS., 27,794, 
statement made by these papers of p. 347. • 
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received the Royal Assent on the 7th of June, became 
law. The victory was won, the people had triumphed. 

One closing scene of this great agitation may be 
described. On the intelligence reaching Birmingham 
that the Bill was safe, an impromptu meeting of rejoic- 
ing was got up the very same day, and some 40,000 or 
50,000 persons were present at it. Attwood, as usual, 
was in the chair. Advancing to the front of the plat- 
form, amidst the most enthusiastic cheering, he said : 

My dear friends, I feel so mucli gratitude to Almighty 
God for the escape wliich the nation has had from a 
most tremendous revolution, that 1 cannot help wishing 
that our reverend friend near me would publicly return 
thanks to oui- wise and beneficent Creator for the success 
of our )-iglitcous cause.” 

No sooner was this intimation made than all hats 
were doffed, and “ the most deathlike silence pervaded 
the immense assembly.” 

The Reverend II. Hutton then, in a most impressive 
manner, offered up the following thanksgiving; “0 
Lord God Almighty, who ordercst the affairs of all men, 
behold Thy people before” Thee with grateful and rejoic- 
ing hearts, looking up to Thee as the Author of every 
blessing. We thank Thee for the great deliverance 
Thou hast WTought out for us, and the great and blood- 
less victory which Thou hast conferred. . . . Grant that 
we may so use and improve the great privileges Thou 
hast conferred upon us, that we may secure them to us 
and to our children, for Thy glory, and for the universal 
benefit of the family of man.” 



CHAPTER XVI 

THU PLATFORM AFTER THE REFORM ACT 

Jt is impossible in iiny brief compass to summarise the 
effects of the great struggle for reform, and the changes 
introduced by the Reform Act of 1832. 

TIic Times, in an article written ere the dust and din 
of the battle had well subsided, wrote : “ The Session 
accomplished, without social confusion, or dvil blood- 
shed, a mighty political revolution. It has wrested 
usurped power from the hands of an arrogant and 
domineering oligarchy, to lodge it with the great body 
of the people. It has conferj-ed upon the property, 
knowledge, and intelligence of the country that control 
over the national resources, and that ])rivilcgc of 
adapting the laws to their interests, which has hitherto 
been engrossed by the prejudices, selfishness, and 
corruption of a boroughmongering faction. It has 
reinstated men in their rights ; it has attached them 
to the Constitution, by making them sharers in its 
benefits ; it has rendered civil convulsions almost im- 
possible, by pi’oviding the means of a legislative adjust- 
ment of differences between antagonist parties ; and it has 
opened a path to all the social improvements of which 
an active and enterprising people arc susceptible.” ^ 

^ The Times, 17th August 1832. * 
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Many years were to elapse, however, before the 
mighty change could be appreciated in all its bearings ; 
if, indeed, we are even yet in a position to gauge its 
full effects. 

It has been well said that this great Act “ was to 
politics what the Eeformation was to religion ; it made 
reason the recognised standard instead of authority.” ’ 
Certain it is, that with its enactment a completely new 
departure was taken by the nation ; and with the light 
of experience since gained, it cannot be doubted that the 
nation, in the (dioice she made, chose wisely and chose 
well. 

It is, I think, no exaggeration to say that this great 
measure effected a revolution — one more genuine in its 
character, and more lasting in its consequences than 
any of the Revolutions which had taken place on the 
Continent — not a revolution of devastation, such as 
that of which France hfid been the theatre'., but the 
greatest, the most desirable of all revolutions, a revolu- 
tion of progress. 

The powers of government long held and wielded by 
the Crown and a very limited class passed into tlui 
hands of the great middle class of the country, and the 
first step was taken towards making the people — as 
they should be — the ruling power in the country. 
It is im})ossible to overestimate the share which the 
Platform had in effecting this great revolution. 

From the days of Chatham the cause of reform had 
been upheld and carried on by the Platform despite its 
being, time after time, scouted from even the popular 
chamber of the Legislature ; it had been kept alive 
throiigh adversity and evil repute for whole generations 
by the Platform, and in spite of prohibitive laws 

^ ^Edinburgh Review ^ April 184.5, vol. Ixxxi. p. 502. 
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against meetings and speecltes, and suspensions of the 
TIabcas Corpus Act, and every discouragement which 
the wit of a dictatorial government or oligarchy could 
devise. 

In former agitations the Platform had been used 
first by one section then by another, never before by 
all united. Upon this occasion it was adopted by the 
whole people, and its power was irresistible. 

By itself, the House of Commons, once it was con- 
verted to reform, could never have carried I'cform 
against the oyiposition of the Tory party and the House 
of Lords. It Avas the Platform which compelled 
■Ministers to endeavour to satisfy the popular demands ; 
and when Ministers had made the eflbrt, it Avas the 
I’latform, AA'ith its impressive meetings and determined 
language, Avhich compelled the House of Commons to 
accept the ministerial proposals; and Avhen the House of 
Commons had accepted them, compelled a still more 
reluctant House — the House of Ijords — to do so too. 

I’crhaps the most striking fact in conni'ction with 
this gieat revolution Avas, that it Avas etfeeted peaceably 
and Avithout bloodshed, for the instances in Avhich loss of 
life occurred sc-arccly call for notice. Though in a few 
places there Avas I'iotiug, yet it was ncA'cr on a formid- 
able scide, — there Avas no massing of an armed people, 
no struggle wdth the military, no barricades, such as 
neighbouring countries had given examples of. 

The explanatiorr of this extraordinary immunity 
from violence arrd bloodshed, of this marvellous calm- 
ness and restraint, is to be found partly in the 
eminently law-abiding and order-loving character of 
the people. But still more was the result due to the 
Platform, where for years and years public discussion 
of this question had been carried on, whcre,reason had 
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been pitted against reason, and argument against 
argument, until men bad got accustomed to argue 
instead of coming to blows, and to rely on truth, and 
justice, and right, triumphing in the end. 

Place, who was well qualified to express an opinion 
on the subject, bears testimony to the admirable char- 
acter of the people. He says: “He who will make 
himself master of all the circumstances of the case, of 
the multiplied oppression in Church, in State, in cor- 
porations, the widely spread circumstances calculated to 
demoralise the people, the vast number who are more* 
or less dependent on the Church, the State, the corpora- 
tions, and other institutions who must necessarily be 
inimical to every sort of reform, will be compelled to 
confess that, upon tlie whole, for a people roused to 
action as they were, opposed as they Avere, likely to be 
injured as vast nuniliers of them were by their atten- 
tion to public affairs, their conduct was more rational 
and more effective than was that of any people at any 
foi’mer time similarly circumstanced, and as conscious 
of their power as were the jieople of Groat Britain 
during the proceedings on the Reform Bills.” ^ 

For long the struggle had been one between right 
and might. At last, thanks mainly to the Platform, 
right and might got on the same side, and then the 
struggle was over — reform was won, and with it the 
door was opened for the progress of the people. 

The first great result of the agitation for the Reform 
Act was to instal the Platform formally among the 
great political institutions of the country — to raise it 
at once into one of the governing authorities of the 
kingdom. It had been tried, and had proved itself to 
be a mighty instrument of power in the hands of the 
1 Place, MSS., 27,789, p. 391, 
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people ; it had demonstrated to liioir complete satisfaction 
its boundless utility; it had shown its perfect adaptability 
to all their needs ; it had placed in their hands a ready 
weapon of attack as well as of defence ; it was in harmony 
with the most marked features of the national character; 
it breathed the very essence of freedom ; it had become, 
during the last few ycai-s of fierce agitation, a part and 
parciil of th(i public life ; it had overcome the hitherto 
invincible might of the Tory party ; and, henceforward, 
it was to be a great power in the State, 

Looking liack at that cventfnl period, and with 
tlic light of Kubsecpient history, we can clearly enough 
discern that the problem wliich tlie English people were 
])cgi lining to work out was Jiow, within the existing 
lines of the Constitution, to secure a, system of govern- 
ment wherein the wishi's and views of tlie people should 
jircvail — a system l»y wliich the largest amount of self- 
government could be obtained, or, to use other words, 
a system whi<;h would bring the people to be, to 
the utmost extent po.ssible, “ h'gislators themselves,” 
and also their own executive. i\lr. Bryce, in his great 
work oil The AnwrleaH' Conmionwcalth, has pointed 
out that this is the luudameiital idc;a. of the American 
Constit utioii.^ 

“The phrase ‘Government by pul die opinion,’” he 
says, “is most specifically a])plic.ablc to a system 
wherein tlie will of the people acts directly and con- 
stantly upon its executive and legislative agents. A 
govenimcut may be both free and good without being 
subject to this continuous and immediate control. 
Still, this is the goal toward which the extension of the 
sufirage, the more rapid diffusion of news, and the 
practice of self-government itself, necessarily lead free 

’ The American Comnumm’iillh, by James Bryee. vol. iii. f>. 21. 

VOL. II K 
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“ nation8 ; and it may even be said that one of their chief 
problems is to devise means whereby the national will 
shall be most fully expressed, most quickly known, most 
unresistingly and cheerfully obeyed. Delays and jerks 
arc avoided, friction and consequent waste of force ai’e 
prevented, when the nation itself watches all the play 
of the machinery, and guides its workmen by a glance. 
Towards this goal the Americans have mai'chcd with 
steady ste])s, unconsciously as well as consciously. No 
other peo])le now stand so near it.” 

This too was the goal to which the English people 
were also “ unctmsciotisly as W('ll as consciously ” 
striving, and the true appreciation (d‘ this cardinal fact is 
the key to the rise. and]»vogrcss and cxtraoi'dinavy poAvci- 
and lAopnlarity of the Platform. 'I'hc peojde’s desire was, 
and is, not merely to make the laws for themselves, but 
to haA^e the executive of the country under their direct 
control also. They felt it was their right, and they 
Averc detennined to obtain it. Put the English pcf)pl(“ 
had to striA'e for this goal on difl'erent lines from those 
on Avhich the Americans worked. '^I’he Americans had a 
blank sheet of ])archincnt on Avhich they could inscribe 
whatoAxr system they thought b»;st calculated to give 
effect to their ideas. The English had no such blank 
sheet. They had to contend against hiAvs ami institutions 
which had been handed down from the remote past, and 
against authoi'ilics Avho not alone (d)structed them, but 
Avere actively and relentlessly inimical to their objects, 
and they had, i)crforce, to keep their endeavours within 
the lines of the constitution of King, Lords, and 
Commons. Any other procedure would have subjected 
them to the penalties of high treason. It is a remark- 
able fact that, in all the agitations which had taken 
place up to this time, there had been no intention of 
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altering the form of the Constitution. Universal 
Suffrage and Annual Parliaments were the avowed 
objects of the most extreme men ; and, by their 
opponents, these objects were diuiounced and stigmatised 
as revolution ; but theoretically, at least, both of them 
were possible without subvci-ting the foim of the Con- 
stitution, though they would very certaiidy have altered 
the balance of these great authorities. Ihe alteration 
of that balance was, however, absolutely necessary if 
the pco])le’s objects were to be obtained. The theory 
of the Crown, the House of Peers, and the House 
of Commons having ctpial and co-ordinate authority 
looked very jiiahty, and worked very satisfactorily for the 
Crown and the Peers, but it did not work satisfactoiily 
for the people or Commons. Revolution by force, how- 
ever, had not only at no time been desired by any con- 
.siderable niimber of men, but was neaify impossible! ; and 
ri'formers, Avith true instinct, recognised that the real, and 
iinh'cd the only possible road towards the wished-for goal 
of self-governmcMit lay through the House of Commons. 
Once, they could secure an absolute majority in the House 
of Commons they wnre masters of the situation, and 
could then proceed to w-ork out their ultimate aims 
and objects. When we consider then the true meaning 
and effect of tlu! great jirinciplc sti’h’^en for by the 
reform agitation, we can better understand the heat of 
the batthi. 

Tlu‘, Quarterli/ Review of 1831 affords an amusing 
illustration of the horror with which the new vista of 
]>opular government Avas regarded by those Avho had 
hitherto enjoyed the monopoly of government. 

“ How,” asks the appalled and terrified writer — “how, 
on the principles laid down by Ministers, and pro- 
mulgated in the name of the monarch, is any will or 
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“ wisli of the people — that is to say, of the electors — to 
be resisted or even discussed ? If the peojile, even in the 
present state of representation, have an omni'pofenf 
voice on tlic subject of reform, if its mandates arc to 
be obeyed as the final decision of the last resoit on a 
them'ctical question, — how can it be resisted upon any 
prcLctical question — on the Corn Ijaws — on tithes — on a 
church establishment — on every branch of taxation — on 
cash payments — on the equitable adjustment — on public; 
crcjdit — on slaver}' — on the policy of maintaining our 
eastern and western colonics — on an army — on a navy 
— on primogeniture — on the division of property — on 
the expediency of maintaining the Unions — on the 
ballot — on univcusal suffrage — on the utility of an 
hercditaiy peerage — and finally, on tbe necessity for an 
hereditary monarch ? Every one of these questions has 
been set afloat on the public mind in the walv. of 
IvEFOllM.” ^ 

The answer to the question which, as yc'ars went on, 
became the actual answer was, “No will or wish of the 
people is to be resisted.” The voice of the jicople was 
to be, in all these <][uestions, theoretical or practical, 
“ the final decision of the last resort.” 

The nation had come to the j^artiug of the w.ays 
described by Canning' as “a limited monarchy,” and 
“a crowned republic”; and the nation had chosen the 
latter. 1ljat above everything was the meaning, the 
significance of the reform agitation. 

The simplest and most manifest way for the people 
to secure the ol)ject they had in view was, by influence 
over the House of Commons ; and as this could only be 
secured by influencing in detail its component parts, 

^ The Quarterly Review, vol. xlv. p. 

539, 3831. V 


^ Speech at Maiioliester, 31st October 
1812, sec Kaye’s Canning, pp. 78, 79, 
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their maiu eflforts were directed towards gaining control 
over those who nominally were their representatives. 

In considering this subject one has to bear in mind 
what are the actual principles and facts of “ I'c] iresenta- 
tive government.” They are a little startling when put 
nakedly. 

Lord Brougham, in his work on The Briliah Con- 
stitution,^ gives a vciy clear definition thereof. He 
says : “ The essence of rejircsentation is, that the powei- 
of the people should be parted with, and given over, 
for a limited period, to the deputy chosen by the 
pcojile, and that he should perform that part in the 
<>overument which, but for this transfer, would have been 
porforined by the iieople themselves. All these several 
things must concur to constitute representation.” And 
lie goes on to (Uilai’gc on the separate parts of this 
definition, or, so to speak, to dissect them. 

(1) “The power must be ]>arted with, and given 
over. It is not a representation if the constituents so 
far i-etain a control as to act for themselves. 1'hey 
may (;ommunicate with their delegate ; they may inform 
liim of their wisluis, their ojiinions, their circumstances ; 
they may jmmouiico their judgment upon his jniblic 
conduct ; they may even call uiion him to follow their 
instructions, and Avarn him that, if he disobeys, they will 
no longer trust him, or re-eh*.ct him, to represent them. 
Hut he is to act — not they ; ho is to act for them — not 
tliey foj- themselves. If they interfere directly, and take 
the power out of his hands, not only is the main object of 
rcpr(‘sentation defeated, but a (tonfiict and a. confusion 
is introduced that makes the representation rather pre- 
judicial than advantageous. 

(2) “ The people’s power must be given over for a 

^ Chai»tcr iii. 
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“ limited time. This is essential to the system, , , , If 
the delegation he for ever, the body of representatives 
becomes an oligarchy, elective indeed, but still an 
oligarchy, and not a representative body, 

(3) “The power must be given over for a limited 
period to deputies <ihosen by the p('oplo. This is of all 
others the most essential reij^uisite. If any authority 
but the people apy)oiut the deputies, there is an end of 
representation — the yieoplc’s power is usurped, and 
taken from them, 

(4) “ Finally, the ]‘(j])rcsciitativcs are to perform that 
part in the government which would otherwise have 
been performed by the people,” 

A little further on he makes one addition to this 
definition. He states again of representation : “ it is 
the people parting with and giving over their power, 
for a limited period, to deputies <'hoscn by themselves ; ” 
but, he adds, “Those deputies fully and freely exer- 
cising that power instead of the ]>co]tle,” 

Now, if this be a true definition of representative 
government, and I think it must, in its main features, 
be taken as such, it is evident that it falls very far 
short of complying with the requirements of a 
democracy. 

The dangei's of it were very well described, so far 
back as 1812, in an admirable article in Hie Edinhvrijh 
Revieiv'^ on “The Rights and Duties of the People,” 
and I cannot do better than quote it. 

The writer said : “ The delegation of the greatest of 
all trusts — that of government — necessarily implies a 
surrender of the function itself, and with the function 
much of the power, and leaves the people, in some 
degree, at the mercy of those whom they choose for 

^/m! EdMiiryh Itrview, vol. xx, p, 405, November 1812. 
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their trustees duriug tlie whole term of tlu; appoint- 
ment. Hence the danger of those trustees abusing 
their delegated autliority in such a manner as to weaken 
the control of the people over them — and bj’^ rendering 
themselves moi’e powerful and less aci'ountable, to make 
the resumption of tlic trust more dithcult. ft is ipiitc 
manifest, therefore, that there is notliing of which the 
Constitution, in a State like England, ought to l)c more 
jealous tJian any step towards indi'pendeiice on the 
part of the representatives — any attempt of theij-s to 
acquii'e a sulistantivc and separate authority — either an 
existcne,e not created, or atti'ibutes not Itostowed by the 
Yicople.” 

The jiroblem wliiclj lay before the people of England 
was a wholly new' one in the science of government 
— namely, how far, consistent with the maintenance of a 
system of rejiresentativi* government, of the Crown, and 
of an lTp])or (Innnbcr, could a democracy secure absolute 
sclf-gov<'riiiu(;nt, and supreme control in the govern- 
ment of the nation both as regarded its internal aflairs 
and its e.xtiinial relations. 

The jiroblem, w'hich seemed almost insoluble, has been 
in great measure Avorked out by the adoption of the 
J*latform as a great controlling power over the represent- 
atives, controlling them in tw'o ways — first by jmblicly 
exacting pledges from them previous to their election, 
and next by putting pressure on tlu'm whilst Parliament 
is sitting, should the occasion arise. 

I liave already mentioned the views Indd at difi’erent 
times on this subject of pledges, and of responsibility to 
constituents, and have showm how the tendency all 
along was towards the greater dependence of a repre- 
sentative on his constituents. That the principle 
of responsibility to constituents had reached a more 
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.‘idvanecd form in 1829 tLaii at any previous period was 
proved by Sii- Robert Peel, who, when he determined 
to propose to Parliament the groat measure of Roman 
Catholic emancipation, felt it his duty to resign his seat 
for the University of Oxford, lie has himself placed 
on record the reasons for this step. 

“I cannot deny tliat in vacating my scat I was 
acting upon the impulse of private feelings ratlier than 
upon a dispassionate consideration of the constitutional 
relation between a I’eprescntative and his constituents. 
I will not seek to defend the resolution to which I came 
by arguments drawn from the ]jecnliar character of the 
Academic body, oj' from the s[>ecial nature of the trust 
confided to its members. Still less will 1 contend that 
my e.xample ought to be followed by others to whom 
may be olfered the same painful alrernative of dis- 
regarding the dictates of their owii coiiscitmces, or of 
acting in opposition to the opinions, and disai»pointing 
the expectations of their constituents. 1 will say no 
more than that my position Avas a very p(;culiar one, 
that I had many ])ainful sacrifices to make, and that it 
would haA’e been a orcat agOTavatit)!! of them if it could 
have been said with truth that 1 Avas extu'cising an 
authority derived from the confidence of the University 
to promote measures injurious, in her deliberate judg- 
ment, either to her own interests or those of the 
Church.” 1 

In his letter to the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford {4th 
February 1 829) i-esigniug his scat, and stating his in- 
tention of recommending an adjustment of the Catholic 
question, he said: “1 cannot doubt that the resist- 
ance which 1 haA'e hitherto offered to the claims of the 
Roman Catholics has been one of the main grounds 

* See Memoirs of Hir iUtberi Peel^ vol. i. p. 311. 
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upon which 1 have been entitled to the confidence and 
support of a very large body of my constituents ; and 
although 1 discontinue that resistance solely from the 
firm belief that perseverance in it w^ould be not only 
unavailing, but would be injurious to those interests 
which it is my esjiecial duty to uphold, yet 1 consider 
myself bound to surrender to the Ministiy without 
delay the trust which tliey have confided to me;.” 

“ Pe(>.l,” wrote Croker, on the 31st of January 1829, 
with evident disgust, “ has written to place his scat at 
Oxford at the disjwsal of his constitiumts. In my 
mind, and so I told him, a democratical and uncon- 
stitutional proceeding, aiid a precedent dangerous to 
the indepcTuleuce of the House of Commons.”^ 

And yet “ dangerous” as he pronounced it, a greater 
than he, Oanning, ha.d deidared that, shovild difierences 
arise between him and his constituents, lu; would resign. 
But far worse, from Oroker’s ])oint of view, than this 
individual instance were the i»vococdings at the General 
Election of 1831, which, it is to be remembered, was a 
direct aj)])cal to the electorate on a jiarticular subject, 
as a tremendous impetus was then given in the direc- 
tion of tightening the control of the electors over their 
represejitatives, oi‘, in other words, of reducing repre- 
sentatives more to the position of delegates. The 
Quarterly lieview, in an article published in July 1831, 
refers to this : “ The late ‘ a])j)cal to the people,’ which 
the King has been advised to make, differs essentially, 
vitally, in the S])irit, the manner, and the time in which 
it was made, from what the Constitution understands 
by that phrase. Virtual reprcHcntation luis been made 
a term of obloquy, and direct represe'utatUm is, as every 
man sees, mere delegation. ’J’he King appealed to his 

^ Croker ’s Memoirs, vol. ii. ]>. 7. ^ 
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“people for their sentimouts on tlie Tleform Hill ; the 
people at the hustings catechised the several candidates, 
and bound them, as they thought the King’s wishes 
required, to support the Reform Bill, which course they 
are in duty and honour pledged to follow, whatever 
change their private o]unions may have undergone, or 
may undergo. 8uch votes his Majesty is advised to 
consider the voice of his people, and in such votes the 
Ministcu’s profess that the ultimate power and sovereign 
will of the State is actually vested.” ' 

Another contemporary work, the Aunvrd Uegister, 
may also be quoted in refci'ence to this matter at this 
election: “Nor was it sufficient to save a candidate from 
the storm which had bi^en raised that he should bo willing 
to lend his mind to the reform of the representation. It 
w’as demanded of him that he should pledge himself in 
everything to this particular measure. 'J'he ('andichite 
was not to be sent to i’arliament to exercise his under- 
standing, as a reformer, on the principles of reform 
which ought to be applied, and the maimer of their 
application. He was taken specially bound to give up 
the power of thinking, to renounce all exercise of the 
understanding, if he should be burdened with such an 
encumbrance, and to retain mendy the power of saying 
Yes to every 2 )roposition which Ministcirs might make 
in order to carry through the jiarticular plan which had 
been already pro^josed. The new^ House of Commons 
was not to be a deliberative body, chosen to decide on 
great measures of imblic policy ; it was to be nothing 
more than an assembly of delegates, nominated as a 
mere organ by which the popular sanction might be 
given to a ministerial proposal. . . . 

“The question raised at the election was not 

^ ^The Quarterly Review, July 1831, vol. xlv. )>. 539. 
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whether the power of the cleinoei’aey ought to be in- 
creased, but whether it ought to be iuereiiaed in the 
manner proposed by Ministers. 'Flic electors were re- 
quested not to clioose legislators, but to be legislators 
themselves ; not to elect men to whose unilcrstandinga 
they could trust, but to soh'ct speaking-trumpets, on 
whose voices they could rely.” ' 

This ({uestion evidently exercised considerably the 
minds of political thinkers at the time, and very pro- 
jierlv' so, for therein Avas really concerned the vital 
essence of the po]mlar movement which had begun 
some seventy or eighty yeaj-s previously, which has 
continued down to the present day, and which has as 
yet by no means sjicnt its fonu*. 

1 venture on one moi'c quotation from The Quarterly 
Ilrvtew of this time-, as it sums up the Tory views of the 
})eriod on this importa-iit subject ; “ (hu'. word here, by 
the way, on this very constitutional doctrine, which 
]naintaias that jeju'csontatives are sent to I^arliament, 
not to exercise an independent judgment, but to speak 
the will, and obey the instructions, of their constituents, 
a.nd wiiich, if pushed to the utmost, woidd obviously 
deprive I’arliament altogether of the character of a 
deliberative assembly, — a doctrine which has long 
enough been in favour on the hustings, but hitherto 
rarely hazarded williln the walls of the House itself, 
and universally repudiated, we believe, by every writer 
Avorth naming. The point, indeed, is properly one of 
authority and principh*, !ind cannot noAv be affected by 
the views which any individual may entertain of what 
Avould be expedient or desirable. It has been held so 
far back as the reign of Elizabeth, that each member of 
the House of Commons is deputed to servo, not only for 

^ Annual lU'gistcr, f p. ITj!. 
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“ liis constituents, but for tlie wliolc kingdom ; and, con- 
sequently, tliat so far from being tbo mere organ of his 
constituents’ will, he is not at libei-ty even to consult 
their interests, except in so far as tlioso arc compatilJe 
with the interests of the rest of the community. In 
noticing the first assertion of this great principle, Mr. 
Hallam observes that it is ‘ a principle which marks the 
distinction between a modern English Paiiiamerit and 
such deputations of the estates as were assembled in 
several continental kiug<lonis — a luinciplc to which the 
Houses of Commons is indebted for its weight ami 
dignity, as well as its beneficial efficiency, and which 
none but the servile worshippers of the popuhuto arc^ 
ever found to gainsay.’^ 

“ We need not swell our article, with quotations, 
which arc in the mouth of tivery oiu', from the writings 
and speeches of Air. Burke, Air. IVk, Air. Grattan, and 
other groat men of modern times, all unanimous in tlie 
affirmation of the same ])riuciple, as a fundamental rule 
of the Constitution. It is a princi])le, too, as elea,rly 
founded in right reason as any ])art of our ancient 
institutions. J^^or, to assert that the of the con- 
stituent ought to he the rule of the rejiresentativc!, is to 
assert (what is clearly an untenable pro2)osition) that the. 
constituent may fairly be presumed as competent to 
legislate for himself and the nation at large as the 
representative whom he deputes ; or, failing that pre- 
sumption, that the Avishes and caprices of the constituent 
ought to be gratified at the expense, not of his own 
interests only, but those of the country. No man, we, 
suppose, Avill be found to maintain gravely such jialpahle 
absurdities. Nor should we have thought tln^ point 
altogether worth the space wo have bestowed on it, but 

* The Qimrlerly Itcvkm, April 1831 , vol. xlv. p. 262. 
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for its bearing on a practice wliicli lias of late been gain- 
ing ground very rapidly, of sbaekling tlie free judgment 
of members of Parliament in regard to particular 
measures, by pledges demanded and given, either during 
an election or witli a. view to see.nre tlieir return in case 
of a dissolution ; a practice which we hold to be not only 
a.t utter variance with this c.onstitutional principle, but 
one, in every point of A'iew, of most pernicious influence 
and (ixample. Then; an* few inendiers of Parliament, 
we believe, who are not in some ilegree sensible that, in 
conceding sueJi ]dedges, they are deviating from the 
strict line of their jtuhlii; duty. 

“ P)iit it may not have oeeurrod to all of them, that 
ev(Ty approximation to tin' universal adoption and 
ajiplication of sueli practice is, in real truth, a revolu- 
tionary appi-oximatioii to tin; very worst sort of re- 
publican (lovernineut — to a, republic, namely, in which 
tlie affairs of the State, are conducted, not by deputies as 
in America, but by tin; people themselves in aggregate 
masses.” 

The keenness and determination of the people in this 
matter, in the groat crisis of their fate, may be illus- 
trated by an event which Greville, writing on the 20th 
July 1831, stigmatises as “one of the most dis- 
graceful scenes (produced by the Reform Bill) ever 
witnessed.” 

“ On the question of the disfranchisement of 
Appleby, a certain Alderman Thompson, member for the 
city, who stood deeply pledged to reform, voted for 
hearing counsel in defence of the borough, on which 
there v^as a meeting of his ward, or of certain of his 
constituents to consider his conduct. lie was obliged 
to appear before them, and after receiving a severe 
lecture, to confess that he had been guilty, of inadvert- 
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“ ence, to make many submissive apologies, and promise 
to vote no more but in obedience to the Minister.” ^ 

The triumpbant passing of the ll.eform Act, which 
was tlie first demonstration of the efifectivencss of the: 
course adopted of electing men whose functions partook 
more of the character of delegates than of representa- 
tives, was not likely to lessen the tendency in this 
direction. Already, once the ])assiug of the Keform 
Act was secured, and before the (dections consequent 
thereon, the subject of jjhidges from candidates occui)icd 
considerable attention. 

Place says: “It was evident that in jdaces where 
the people would, foi- the first time, be called u])on to 
exercise tin*, right of voting for reprcscntativi*s (they) 
would be benefited by a clear ex})osition of the nature* 
of Pledges, and the jjointing out such as might reason- 
ably be required of any candidate who professed himself 
a reformer. The Bill was considered a means to an end, 
and not at all, as Lord Clrey and some of his colleagues 
represented it, a final measure. 

“It therefore became necessary that some recommend- 
ation on the subject of Pledges, wliich would apply to all 
persons, and might be used in all places, should origin- 
ate somewhere, and in no place could it originate so 
well as in the Council of the National Political Union, 
and by no body could such a pa2)er, when composed, be 
so fully and so usefully distributed. . . . 

“ The subject of Pledges liad occupied the attention 
of all the more active reformers, meetings had been held, 
resolutions had been passed ; . . . but they all differed, 
many very widely.” “ 

Place jjroceedcd to summarise the views . held by 
different people : “ The propriety of exacting any pledge 


^ Greville, Ifemwirs, vol. ii. p. 166. 
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was questioned by some well-disposed persons — others 
made no question of the matter but insisted that no 
])ledge whatever should be demanded or even expected. 
Others, and those by far the most numerous body, 
wished to exact pledges for even the most minute 
particular, or very many indeed respecting which the 
widest difference of opinion existed. 

“ By those who were the most rational and best 
qualified to judge, it wjis thought advisable that the 
opinions of candidates on all the great leading questions 
should be accui-ately obtained, and jdedges on those 
alone demanded.”^ 

Public meetings wore held on the subject." The 
first which reported its pi-oceedings was a meeting of the 
Liverymen of London on the lUth .lime, (1832). The 
meeting ap})ointod a (Jommittee which made a. report. 
The report stated that “ members chosen to be repre- 
sentatives in Parliament ought to do siudi things as their 
constituents wish and direc-t them to do.” That, in 
ordei- for the electors to havi; the best ].)Ossible ground 
for reliance on the candidate, he should give the 
following ])h'dge ; “ 'fhat 1 will omit nothing within my 
l)Ower to cause, in the very first session, a total abolition 
of tithes, a repeal of the assessed taxes, and the taxes on 
malt and soap. 'I’hese having been repealed, I 2 )h'dge 
myself to the immediate consideration oi‘ the revision of 
the Corn Laws. To do everything in my power to 
cause th(‘- abolition of all sinecui-es and ail unmerited 
])ensious — a r(q)eal of the Act of daring usurjjation 
called the Sej;)tcnnial Act. 

“ I Avill at all times and in all things act conform- 
ably to the wishes of a majority of my constituents 

' Haw, M-SS., 27,796, ]>. 46. Efamiiur of 1st and 15tli .luly 1832, 

® See on this .suhje.ct articles in The said to be Ijy Mr. JoVn Mill. *■ 
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“ deliberately expressed, or 1 will resign to tbem the 
trust with which they have honoured me.” 

The National Political Union issued a leaflet on the 
subject of l^lcdges, 11th July 1832 (written by F. Place) : 
“ Every elector should recollect that his representative 
is elect(.*d for the unreasonably long period of seven 
years, and that he may therefore set his constituents at 
defiance for that period. 

“ It is then indispensably necessary that the con- 
duct, as w'ell privtite as public, of every candidate 
should bti scrutinis(‘d, and the. result made known, and 
that pledges should bo giv('n by him to the electors in 
the most solemn manner. . . . 

“ The pledges to be given by candidates slioidd be 
as general as possible ; the understanding as to their 
execution as particular as ])ossiblo. No man should be 
expected to attempt anything at such an unsc'asonabhs 
time as would subject him to the imputation of lolly ; 
no one should bind himself in su(;h a way as would 
compel him to perform such acts to save his jdedges as 
would make him a hypocrite ; much must bo left to the 
judgment of the representative. . . . 

“ The pledges that candidates should be required to 
give seem to be — 

I. Parliamentary Reform — Shortening the dura- 
tion of Parliaments — and Vote by Ballot. 

II. Law Reform. 

III. Financial Reform. 

IV. Trade Reform — the abolition of all monoj)olies, 

more especially that of the Corn Law — Free 
, Trade in every resjject. 

V. Church Reform — under which head was classed 
the equalisation of the Church Establishment, 
ce/ising to compel any one to pay for the 
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maintenance of any particular doctrine he docs 
not aiiprove — and Abolition of 'rit.lies. 

VI. Abolition of Slavery. 

VTl. Taxes oji Knowledge.” ' 

The Home Secretary, wilting to Sir F. Lamb, said : 
“ I do not myself much like the com|>lexion of the 
piablic meetings of constituents, of which I read in 
newsjiapers. ^riiey seem to me to be very violent, to be 
disposed to go a griiai way, and to be, demanding 
pledges in a very positive manner, wliich are given 
rather too readily, and to too great an (.‘xtent." ■ 

The Duke of Wellington’s opinion is also interesling. 
lie wrote to Croker, Gth March ISdd : ’‘The mischief 
of the reform is. that whenais democracy jirevailed 
heretofore only in some places, it now |trevails c\ery- 
where. There is no jilaite exem])t from it. In the, great 
majority it is prejionderant. To this, add the practice 
of reij Hiring eandidiitcs to pledge themselves to certain 
measures, which is too common even among the best 
class of ('lectors, and tlu^ readiness of candidates to give 
these pledges, and you Avill see reason to la; astonished 
that we should even now exist as a nation.” ■' 

It was, of course, objectionabh! to some when 
pledges wei’c given fur reform. No objection, however, 
was raised to p('rsons |>ledging themselves to support and 
defend the existing Constitution in State and Church. 

Tin; tightening of the rein on the representatives 
was shown in the first year after the passing of the 
Jleform Act, in the case of Sir J. llobhousi', one of the 
members for Westminster, and Chief Secretaiy for 
Ireland. lie was so bound by declarations on the 
Platform at election time to oppose the taxes which the 

^ rWe, .MSS., l!7,79t), ]>. 111. ^ Crokt-r’s J^apera, vol. ii. p. 

“ Sec Lord Mclhonnir'fi Pnprrtt, p. l-ltJ. 
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Government were imposing tliat he resigned his office, 
and also his seat, hut came forward again for re-election. 
The electors, however, refused to i-c-eh.-ct him, and he 
was beaten. 

Another straw showing which way the wind was 
blowing was a speech in tin; autumn of 1833 by IVIr. 
Hill, M.P.,^ who met large bodies of his constituents at 
Mull, for the jnirpose of exjdaining to them his Par- 
liamentary conduct, and ollered to resign to them the 
power conlided to him, if that conduct wei-e not satis- 
factory to them. He declared that he .should adoiit 
that course annually, for the jmipose of giving them, .so 
far as he was concerned, an efficient control ov(>r the 
repres(;iitatiou. 

The lleform Act of 1832 had in effect terminated 
the fiction of government by virtual representation, 
which the Tories so fondly believed in, and substituted 
actual representation in a c.onsiderabh; degrei;. 

Greville, in his Diary, .shows us the elFects in the 
new Hou.se of Gommons of this increa.sed sujiervision. of 
constituents over their rcpreseutativo.s. ANbiling in 
July 1833, he .says The truth is, that the House 
Gommons is in sucli a state that it is next to im])ossible 
to say what Ministers can or ought to do, or wliat the 
Hou.se will do. There is no such thing a.s a great ]iarty 
knit together by community of opinion. . . . Every 
man is thinking of what he shall say to his constituents, 
and how his vote will be taken.” 

The other process by which the Platform supple- 
mented the deficiencies of i-e])rescntative government 
was by instructing, or, if necessary, putting pressure on 
the representatives while Parliament was sitting. 

' Soe The Examiner, 3d November ® (Ireville, Memoire, vol. iii. p. 17. 
1S.33, p. 697. ' 
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Jt must be remembered that llie I'eform Act did 
not alter the duration of Parliament, and, therefore, that 
it left the constituencies without any control over their 
representatives during the lojig intcr\al between the 
elections. The subject had alrividy engaged a certain 
amount of attention and eouHideration. 

The writer in the Ediidmiy/i Ih’viciv in 1812, 
already (j^uoted, refers to it. and defends the ]>rae.ti(‘e of 
holding public meetings on this very ground, lie says : ‘ 
'‘ . . . It is essential to the freedom and stability of our 
hapjiy Constitution, as Avell as to the right administra- 
tion of our aifaii’s, that the people should have; the 
practice of fre(|ueut ]»ubli<; meltings, at which the 
discussion of their great iulcri'sts may bi', underlaken, 
their voice raised boldly, yet peacefully to the I’arlia- 
ment and the Prince- ; and their sentiments made known 
Avithout reserve. This practice, so far from being 
inimical to the I'cprescntal.ive system, or in the least 
degree inconsistent with it, Hows natui’ally from it, and 
gives it life and vigour. For surtdy it cannot be 
jiretended that the jieojile of England arc, only once in 
seven years, to exercise the right of intiu-fering Avith the 
management of their afl'airs ; and that this inteifercnce 
is to be co]ifined rigorously to one function — the choice 
of their didegates. AVere this the case, only see Avith 
Avhat ppwer.s those delegates arc inA’csted, and consider, 
both hoAV imjiossible it AAOuld be to find persons Avorth}' 
of so dreadful a trust, and hoAV ridie.ulous to elect them 
for more than a fcAv months. . . . The elective franchise 
— the whole system of representation — may safely be- 
]>rououuccd at an end from the moment that the peoph 
coniine themselves to the exercise of this one politic 
function. ... 

» / 

^ JSdinhivrgh lleview, vol. xx. p. 411, 1812. 
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“ Eveu if the duration of Parliaments were reduced 
to three years, still, in the (changeful scene of political 
affairs, unforeseen events arist;, u])on which the repj-e- 
sentativc could not possibly lan'^e had a previous under- 
stainling with his constituenls, and must he left wholly 
in the dark as to their fec'lings and opinions, and 
oftentiiiK'S as to their inti'rests, if he has no opportunity 
of learning those hy Iheir own free and united delibera- 
tions. Some unex])('cted rupture with foreign powers — 
some novel measure affecting trade— some lu'w invention 
in the art of taxing — sonu* extraordinary stretch of 
prerogative, — all these incidents may demand a com- 
inunic,ation between the Parliament and the people 
which po|mlar ni(;etings alone can fully and safely 
maintain.” 

One constituency, the city of Loudon, was constantly 
in tin; habit, of holding meetings and “ iustruc-ting ” 
their representatives a.s to how to vote on parthadar 
measures which had suddenly and unexpecteilly come to 
tin; front. Occasionally, but veiy rarely, a, few other 
places followed this exainph*. 

In AVestminster there, was a practice in obedience 
to which the representatives were obliged annually to 
a2)pear before the rejn-esented to render an account of 
their jaoceedings, and to receive, such instructions with 
res])ect to their future conduct as the circumsi.anccs of 
the times rendered cx2»edieut ; and in several of the 
large constituencies a similar 2)ractice was followed. 
This afforded a certain amount of control over the 
representative, and the liability to dismissal at the end 
of the Parliament if he misconducted himself added to 
that control. Put this was far from being very generally 
practised, and in many constituencies, even after the 
Reform Act, there were ways innumerable in which 
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members made peiice with their coiistitueiils. But what 
the Reform Act certainly did was to initreasc tlie desire 
of the electors to exercise control ovtw their ri'jireseiita- 
tivc, and there was no nu'ans so impressive as informing 
liim by the Platform and by resolutions come to at a 
public meeting. TJie Reform Act ga\'e therefore a great 
iucoitive to j)ublic meetings huTiug this object in view. 

We sliall si‘e how, in later years, tliis di'sirc became 
ever stronger, and the progress which has been made 
towards rendering t)u; rejn-esentatives more de])endeiit 
on the view’s of tiieir constituents. 

Anotlier very iniiiorlant practical eflect of the 
Reform Act on the Platform was to instal it formally 
and lastingly in a lai-ge numljcr of ])laces wliere hitherto 
its use had lieen only occasional — that is to say, it) the 
constitueiuties eirated ]>y the Act. It is true that fifty- 
six boroughs liad been totally disfranchised, but they 
W’ore mostly boroughs where the voice of the Platform 
was never heard, or if Iieard at all w.as the nnu’cst form. 
The new' constitueneii's were large towns and cities, not 
one of w'hicli had a population of less than 10,000 ])ersons. 
Foi'ty-one such consl.itnencies were now crf'ated by 
the Reform Act., and hencefoiavard, in every I’arlia- 
meutary elei'tion that took place in them, the Platfomi 
would fill an im}tortaut ]>art in the proceedings, 
'riiis alone w'ould have been an important result, but 
when coupled with the fact that an enormously increased 
number of people were taldng part in the political life 
and action of the nation, it gave a, trenunulous impetus 
to the use of the Platfonn, 

That the interest of the peojde in ])o]itics had 
increased was proved by the gi’i'atly increased iiumber 
of contests which took place at the first general elcotiou 
after the Reform Act. The old Parliament v*a.s dissolved 
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on the 0(1 of De(icmljer 1 832, and the country was 
plunoed into the excitement caused hy ttic exercise of 
its n('wly acquired rights. 

^I'here were .50 contc'sts in Englisli and Welsh 
counties, 144 in Englisli and Welsh horoughs ; there 
were 17 contests in Scotch counties, and IG in Scotch 
horoughs ; or a total for Great Ih itain of 227 — a 
number consiilcrably more than double the number of 
contests some fifteen } ears before (Oh) at the General 
Election of 1818; just four times as many as at the 
election of 1790 {97); more than ten times as many as 
at the General Election of I 7G1 — with sucdi ra]»id strides 
had interest in jiolitics and Government ])rogTessed. 

The. diminution in the mimlK'i' of days during which 
the ])oll was to bo kept open scaively tdi’ected the use 
of the Platform at this (dcction, for the leiigtli of time 
between the jaissingof the Act and tin*, (dection admitted 
of a prolonged course of canvassing and elect ioueering. 

Gf the first Edinburgh election (1832) Loi’d Cock- 
burn wrote: “Tliis was the first time that the people 
had ever exercised the elective franchise. . . . Pecqile 
stared at the very sight of the hustings — all from curi- 
osity, many with delight, some with unall'ccted horror. 
One party saw in these few rare planks the fulfilment 
of a vision long cherished ; another the end of a system 
which they had lK)ped to perpetuate.'’ ' 

That other influence's besides the Platform affected 
some constituencies, even after the passing of the Eefoi-m 
Act, must be acknowledged. 

Grcville, in his Menuyiva, gives an account which, 
coming from the re}jresentativc of one concerned, may 
be accepted as true. lie wrote:' “Yesterday 
I dined with Eobarts, and after dinner he gave 

1 Lonl CoffkliurD's Life of Lard - (irttville, Memoirs, vol. iii. p. 184, 
Jeffrey, vol. i. p. OiiO. 1st January 1835. 
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me lui accoiiiit of the state of his borough (Maid- 
stone), and as it is a tolerably fair sanijde probably 
of the real condition of the generality of boroughs, and 
of the principles and disposition of their constituencies, 

1 will put it down. There are 1200 voters; the dis- 
senters are very umiuu-ous, and of ev^ery imaginable 
sect and persuasion, lb* has been member seventeen 
yi'ars ; tlie placi* vi'iy corrupt, formerly (bi'forc tin* 
llefoian Bill), when the constituency was less numerous, 
the matter was easily and simply conducted ; the ])rie(,‘ 
of voles was as regularly (ixed as the price of bread — 
so much for a single vote., and so much for a plumper, 
and this he had to pay. After the Reform Bill he re- 
solved to pay no more money, as corruption was to 
cease. The eouseijuence was that during his c;auvass 
none of the [>eo]>le who had formerly voti'd for him 
would promise him lln*ir vf)tes. '^fhey all sulked and 
hesitated; and, in short, waited to see what would la* 
offered tln'in, 1 asked him Avhat were, the new cou- 
stilueucics. ‘If possible worse than the old.’ The 
people arc generally alive to publh*. alfairs — look into 
the votes and speeches of members, givi* their opinions 
— but are universally <'orrupt. . . . The one prevailing 
object among the Avhole community is to nndee mom'y 
otf their votes ; and though, he says, there are sonn; 
exceptions, they arc very few indeed.” 

It would, liowiwe.r, have been unreasonable to ex[)ect 
that practices so long encouraged and indulged in 
would at once cease on the passing of the Act. A dis- 
ease that had worked its Avay into the blood could not 
be (jured Imt by a prolonged course of treatment. The 
first great ste]) towards cure had Ix'en taken, and in 
spite of all malpractices, such as described by Grevillc, 
the (doctors appeared to look upon spee^jhes fi-om 
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candidates and others as part and psweel of an elec- 
tion. Tlius the Platform l)ocame more recognised, 
more indispeusahle at every election, and the gradual 
improvement in the tone of the Platform gradually 
worked an improvement in the ])rincip]es and disposi- 
tions of the electors. 

Another way in Avhie.li the reform agilution acted on 
tlie Platform and added enormously to its power and 
consequence Avas in the important niattei- of organisa- 
tion. It must he ajqjarent from wliat has already heeii 
.said that, (except in the cases of the Political Pnions, 
the agitation was, as a whole — even to the very end — 
entirely unorganised ; each constituency and each great 
uufranchised town acted by itself. Indeed, with such 
rapidity did the various scciuis of the great drama pass, 
and so suddenly did the great crises arise, that, through 
want of time, no consultation with noj’ communication 
between dilferent parts of the country was possible. 
The opinions of the people, coincided in all material 
])oints — they knew what they wanted, and that was a 
sufficient bond of unity. 

But even such local organisation as was had recourse 
to increased the power of the Platform. Fre<|ucntly to 
hold public meoti}igs, frequently to discuss all the 
changing political events of the day, frequently to give 
expression to the conclusions arrived at, and to couA'cy 
them to the Government, with the sense that a. good 
deal of weight attached to their reju'c'sentations, — these 
were occurrences which could not pass over any place 
or section of the people without leaving considerable 
and lasting impressions behind ; they taught the people 
the habit of reswtiug to the Platform, and taught them 
to regard it with the respect befitting the expression of 
the public* ojiinion. 
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Jn the parts of the country, liowcvcr, wlicro the 
liirger Political Unions had heeu cstal)lish(‘d, there was 
a. very powerful organisation hacking the Platform, and 
it may he affirmed that the reform agitation was the 
first iu England whicli had any real organisation at its 
hack. In the previous agitations such organisations as 
tliese had hoen, were, in com^iarison with these Jkditieal 
Unions, utterly insigniJieant. : and no fact testifies niovi.' 
to the enormous strides whiidi tlie Platform had made 
in power sine.e those times than the e.xistence of these 
great Political linions. 

Tliere was not, as yet, one general organi.sation with 
a directing centre ; to such jx'rfeetion the J'latform, as 
an engine of jiolitieal ])ower, had not progressed; there 
were only diflerent centres of organi.sation in different 
]»a.rts of the country, hut they Avei'e very ])owerful 
within their res}iectiv«.‘ spheres, and were jirac.ticall}' 
new plienoraena. Ireland had just given an examjde 
of political organisation comhined with the Platform 
such as the world had not yet seen, and the e.xperi- 
ment had hcen crowned with comjdete succes,s. In 
Jhigland. in the one. matter on which the peo])le had 
mo.st set their heart, they wei'c long thwarted. Peti- 
tions to Parliann'ut proved unavailing; it was natural, 
therefore, that ideas of organisation and of a show of 
strength should find favour with many, as the means 
of wringing from the OroAvn and Ujiper cla.sses that 
which the,}^ would not coiKicde to justice and right. 
Thus the Political Unions came into jiromincnce and 
])ower, giving the full aiil of their strength to the 
Platform. The scope and effect of the Birmingham 
Political Union has heen described by a son of 
Attwood, the founder of the first of them. lie said ; 
“ The services rendered by the Political Unioli consisted 
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“(1) iu creating })ul)li(i opinion in favour of reform; 
(2) in produfdug the strongest possilde, proof end mani- 
festation of such puldic. opinion without auy infraction 
of the low ; and ( 3 ) in kce])ing up public spirit, main- 
taining eiitluisiasm at boiliug-poiut, and lu'cventing 
any reaction, or a])]>('arance of reaction, such as in most 
cases follows after groat efforts and sacrifices.” 

This, howevei-, is but an im]>erfect .summary of the 
work of the Political Unions. Tlu'.y did more than 
this. They “taught the ]»eo[>le to combine foi‘ a great 
piddic pnipose without bri'aking any of tlui salutary 
restraints of law, and without violating any of their 
obligations as private citizens. "I'hey divested the, 
physical force of tin', country of its terror and lawless- 
ness, and made it conducive to the ends of the highest 
public benefit.” ' 

A more vivid and thrilling descrijttion of the work 
done by tin; Platform and the “Political Union” of 
Bhmingham iu the j-elbrni agitation - has Ix'i'ii given by 
an American writer, Elilm Ijiirrilt, who s])ent some years 
of liis life in the manufacturing districts of England. 

“ llirniiiigham,” he says, “is distinguished abo’ie 
any other town in (Jhii-stendom for (uganising a, political 
force, which had hitherto acted like the- lightning, the 
tornado, or eartlnpiake, in sudden wasting or wasteful 
e.xplosions. Under the leadershi]) or inspiration of 
Thomas Attwood public- o])iniou won the greatest 
victory it had ever achieved without blood. Under 
him it was raised from an impulsive brute force to a 
moral power Avhic.h the mightiest wrong could not 
resist. It was a perilous crisis for England. In almost 
every town or village there w^as the sharj) crack of fiery 

^ Sec a, speech in comiiiciHlatioii of - WuJha in the Bhtulc ComUnj^ liy 
Attwood by Grite. — Xi/i; of Attwood, Eliliu IJiirritt, p. IG. 
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spiiiks showing how the very air the people lircathed 
was charged with the electricity of tlieir passionate 
siiiitiment. The approaching tempest gathered hlaek- 
ness, and its thunderclouds revealed the holts that 
wore heating and hissing for tlieir work of wrath and 
ruin. Very few thouglitful men can now doubt tliat 
the storm would have burst ujion the country with all 
the desolation of civil war, if Thomas Attwood and the 
men of Jlinningham had not drawn the lightning out of 
tlu^ impending tempi'st by tiie rod of moral force, which 
was graspi'd and Avielded by his steaily hand. From 
tlie. central hill of tlu' town ht‘ lifted u]i his revolu- 
tionary standard with this new deA'icc I’eace, Law, 
and Order.’ This white flag, and not the bloody 
hanuer of brutes force ami brute passion, which had 
lieen raised in other times at home and abroad, to right 
poiitiiial wj'ongs, was the (h'aj>ean of the Political CInion 
which he formed and headed in the melroptilis of the 
black countr}-. . . . 

‘■ <)u the graml march to jiolitical right and poAver, 
the mas,ses stood shoulder to shoulder with their 
leaders. It was a gn*at copartnership and frateruivsa- 
lion of the classes. ’I'hey showed to Eui'opcan C^hristeu- 
dom a, sjiectacle it never saw or concei\T‘d before — what 
had nev'or been seen or imagined in lilngland before. 
1'hat was a mighty mass meeting of the people which 
c.ould be counted by ton thousands, and nine in ten 
belonging to the working classes — a. waving sea of faces, 
with 100,000 eager listening eyes turned towards the 
speaker, gazing at principles and resolutions which no 
human voice could utter in the heaving of the vast 
inidtitude, but which were, raised in great letters on 
standard boards one to each half acre of men. That 
was about the grandest sight ever witnessed. It is 
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“computed that full 100,000 men were iiumhered in 
some of tliese outdoor meetings, who were swayed with 
indiguant emotion, and listened with wratliful eyes, and 
clenched fists to the story of tliidr politicjd Avrongs, 
till tliey looked like, an army massed for l^attle. . . . 

“ It is said that at some of these monster gatheiinffs 
of strong-AA'illed and strong-handed men, AA’ith fierce faces, 
hcOTinnal with the grease and coal-dust of their factories, 
forges, and inim*s, Attwood’s face would pale at the 
thou£rht of Ihe deluge, that would folloAV tlie outburst of 
all that brute power, shoidd it Iweak the holding of his 
hand and trample on the banner of his de\ ice--‘ Peace, 
Law, and Order’ ; but it hold them fast to the end.” 

The existence of these Ptditieai Lbiions had long 
continued to be. a source of anxiety t(> tin*. King. The 
]io.ssibility of their becoming all-poAverful, and endeavom'- 
ing — once they had tasted 2K)we]- — to su])plant tins 
(Government itself excited his fears, and he Avas very 
anxious that they should be su])pressed. hknUmately, 
he had a Aviso Prime Minister, Avho thus AAU’ote to him ; 
“Upon the AAdiole.,* Earl (Grey feels it to be bis duty 
humbly, but explicitly, to repeat his unehaugcid and 
conscientious opinion, that nothing could be more 
injurious to your Majesty’s serAucc, nothing more 
dangerous to the public peace and security of the 
Emj)ire, under the present circumstances of the coinitry, 
than any attempt, by iicav and coercive enactimmts, to 
suppress institutions Avhich arc not prohibited by any 
existing hiAv, and Avhich, if they should transgress the 
bouijds of duty jtrescribed to all loyal subjects, he con- 
fidently trusts the authority and the power of the 
(Government Avill be found sufficient to restrain.” ^ 

' Sec Corresjfondciice between Ornj aiul irilliam /K., vol. ii. 2'>* (^[73, 19tli 
June 183‘J, • 
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The counsel Avas wise, anti was timely given, and 
events soon proved that it was correel. Once the 
Ueforin Act Avas passed, once the great measure Avas 
obtained Avhieli the Unions ha,d been formed to secure, 
their rationale eeased, their Avork Avas aecomplislied, and 
the bond of cohesion between their members Avas 
broken. So sckui, indeed, after the passing of the Act, 
as Oe.tobt'r 1832, a great split took place in the- 
’Rirmingham Union, the Avorkpeople at Birmiugham 
breaking off from it — a public break oil', at a large 
jiublie meeting— and the formation of another, and of 
eoiu'se weakej' Union by those who broke ofl’ — “The 
Midland Union of the Working ('lasses.” 'I’hc 3 ‘casous 
for its formation were stated by a Mr. Massey, Avho 
said: “The Whigs had miserably deceived tliem in the 
Bill, and in all their measures, ami the Union which at 
[•resent e.xisled was pledged not to agitate the piddic 
mind for any further lefovm for some time to come. In 
these momentous times, howevej’, the Avorkiiig classes 
were fully rcsolveil not to stand still, but to jiress ou- 
Avards until they had obtained the aa'IjoIc of their 
rights.” ' 

By 1833 the National Political Union in London 
Avas virtually extinct. Many of the others thioughout 
the country had ceased to nu'et, many more Avere 
quietly dying out, and none could be maintained in a 
state of A'igour. Even the Ihrmiugham J’olitii^al Union, 
once so jioAverful, shared the comnuni fate, lost its 
power and intluenee, and at last expired. 

Place makes an admirable, and most just comment 
on the decline of these Unions. Jle says : “ Such 
associations can noA’cr flourish, but in times Avhen the 
l^eople are gj-eatly and justly excited, by some particular 

^ Place, MSS., 27,70(), j*. 330. • 
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“ inovc3raent of tlie Goverument, or wlieu some great 
difliculty occurs, and tlie (>overnnicnt, either from in- 
capacity or wil fulness, licconies apatlietii*. In (‘.ither 
case the peojjle will somctiines, not always, determine 
that a change of some sort sliall he made.” But he 
adds : “ Oircuin stances such as tluise hav(‘ hitlierto heen 
of rare occurrence in tlie country; they will lx; loss and 
loss rare in future. I’nhlic opinion is only of recent 
growth, hilt it will continue to grow with increasing 
rapidity, and will becoiiK'. more ancl more ])ofent. It is 
only of late years that the masses of the* people have 
ever shown a deliberate disposition to act together for 
any purpose.” ^ 

Here the peoide had di‘tcrmiued, the change had 
been made, the excitement had jiassc'.d, and therelbre the 
Political Unions ceased to llourish. Viewed as a whole 
there can, indeed, be little doubt that the l^olitieal 
Unions really saved the country fi'om a gri'at convulsion, 
for when the real o'isis of jiopular indignation and 
determination came, they exercised a ])owerful restrain- 
ing influence on the [leople. Is'eveiTheless, it was by 
their means that the Platform Avas ultimately successful 
in its long struggle for Parliamentary i-eform, and the 
moral wa,s left for future gemwations, that in any great 
popular struggle the Platform, to be successful, re<|uires 
a poweiPul organisation at its back. 

“The National Union of the AV^orking Classes,” to 
which refcrcnc-e has been ah-eady made, and which alto- 
gether was of a loAver and more extreme, grade than any of 
the other Political Unions, did not expire quite so quickly. 
It was, in reality, utterly insignificant, but its existence 
is interesting in connection with the political associa- 
tions of the time, the more e.specially as endeavours 

‘ » See riiiw, MSS., 27,796, pp. 205, 206. 
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wei'c made to fix tlie stigma, of its extravagances on all 
political associations, pojmlar meeliugs, or platformings 
of llie time. It lia,d sjirnng out of another soiacty, 
which was a branch of liobert Owen’s plan for establish- 
ing “a new order of society.” It held weekly jmblic 
meetings at the Jlotunda, in the Suriiy IJoad, which 
were sometimes well attcmlcal. 

Place tells ns that “ Several of the h-aders and 
jirincipal speech-makers were ill-informed men enter- 
taining very narrow notions; sonn' among them were 
iitlerly dishonest men, whose pnr}>ose Avas confusion, tha,t 
they might j)lunde,r : and these notions, si'arcely disguised 
at all ev(‘n in jndilic, and carefully incnlcated privately, 
w(‘rc inimical to the better sort of working people, and 
by the alarm t hey occasioned, pj'evimted vast numbers 
joining the Union.” ‘ 

Its views on reform may be judgi'd from a sjici'ch 
made at its meeting on the IGth Ajiril ]8o2: “With 
regard to the Heform Hill, it was grounded on ])ropevty 
and not on rights, and therefore iniipiitous and unjust, 
for it allowed the greatest villains to have the I'ights to 
which the, honest and industrious man was entitled, but 
could not obtain tliem because he did not possess tliose 
things of which the congregated tyrants of the Avorld 
had deprived him.” " 

Pla(!e, who was seldom blind to the failings of 
agitators, and who is pcrjietually letting us behind the 
sce.nes of agitation, says : “ ’Phe leaders, like other 
hinatics, imagined tlu'y had great power, and also, 
like other fanatics, although they never had the most 
remote chance of carrying any one of their resolutions 
into efieet, they proceeded as if they were continually 
effecting some of their purposes, and progressing in idl 

' Place, MSS., 27,791, p. 2S1. = HjUI. 27.79(3, 30:3. 
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“ of them. This was the character of the Union during 
the remainder of its existence.” 

The fanatical idea of a National Convention was 
mooted in the Society, and a jniblic meeting was 
announced to be held at Cold Hath Fields on 13th May 
1833, “To adopt preparatory measures for holding a 
National Convention, the only means of obtaining and 
securing the rights of the people.” 

The resolutions to lie. proposed contained a “ Declara- 
tion of rights.” “ All men are born eijually free, and have 
certain natural and unalienable rights, an y inffingement 
on Avhich is a gross violation of tlie huvs of natui'i', and 
ought to be resisted.” 

Tlu' Coverniuent issued a Froc.laination declaring 
the proposed meeting illegal and dang-'rous to the public 
peace. The meeting, nevertheless, was attempted, but 
the polici*. promptly interlined, and it was dispersed in 
two or three minutes, not however liefore many persons 
were hurt, and one policeman stabbed and kilhsl. The 
action of the police appears to have been hasty and 
unnecessarily violent, and the coroner’s jury returned a 
verdict of “ .Justifialile homicide ” on the grounds that 
the Riot Act was not read, nor any pi-oclaniation made, 
ordering the p('oph.‘ to disperse, that the Government 
dul not take the jiroper precautions to ])revent the meet- 
ing from asseiuliling, and that the conduct of the police 
was ferocious, brutal, and unprovoked by the pcio])le. 

The procecidings did not, howevei', in any way help 
the Union. 

Place tells us that “the year (1833) ended, leaving 
the Union in a state of much depression. The non- 
sensical doctrines preached by Robert Owen and others 
respecting communities and goods in common, abund- 
ance of o'”’erything man ought to desire, and all for four 
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hours’ labour out of twenty-four ; tlie right of every 
man to his share of the eartli in common, and his right 
to wliatcver his hands had been employed upon ; the 
power of masters under tlic present system to give just 
wliat wages they pleased ; the right of the labourer to 
such wages as woiild maintain him and his in comfort 
for eight or ten hours’ labour ; the right of every man 
who was unemployed to employment, and to such an 
amount of wages as have been indicated, and other 
matters of a similar kind, which were contimially incul- 
cated by the working men’s Political Ihions in small 
pamphlets . . . had pushed politics aside, to a great 
extent, among the working peojile. . . . 

“ A vciy large j)ro])ortion of the working people in 
England and Hcotland became persuaded that they liad 
only to combine, as it was concluded tlicy might easily 
do, to compel not only a. considc'rable advance of wagijs 
all I'ouud, but employment for every one — man and 
woman — Avho needed it, at short hours. 

“ This notion induced th(‘m to form themselves into 
’Trades Unions in a manner and to an extent never 
before known. ... It was impossible, under these cir- 
cumstances, that the National Union of the working 
classes, or any other such Political Unions, could 
flourish or even exist at all.”^ 

This Union accordingly soon expired, and thus 
ended the last of the Political Unions of the reform 
agitation period. Nor, for a time, was there any 
revival of them ; indeed, whim the next organisation in 
support of the Platform was attempted, it was on some- 
what difierent lines. 

In another way besides those already enumerated, 
the reform agitation had proved the cause of a most 
> rtiL-o, MSS., 27,797, rr. 290, 291. ’ 
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important and remarkable advance in tbe status of the 
Platform. Tliis was its adoption by Cabinet Ministers. 
To such importance had the Platform risen that 
Ministers, for the first time in our history, thought it 
worth their while, indeed, found it necessary, to address 
personally, out of Parliament, not merely tlieir constitu- 
ents, but oilier gatlieriiigs of tlie general jmblic. More- 
over, so increasing were the demands of political life 
that speeches during Parliament were, (piitc inadequate 
to meet the public expectation or desire for informa- 
tion, and tbe country Avas no longiT content to be, 
during the long Parliamentary reix'ss, without some sign 
of life on the part of those who were gfivcrning tliem. 

Previous to the final agitation ffir the lleform Act 
this had not lieen the case. Canning’s oc,casional 
speeches had licen quite an exception. Cord Liverpool, 
during the whole of his long premiersliip, never, so far 
as 1 have been aide tf) ascertain, made a political spe('ch 
outside Parliament, ’rin* Duke; of Wclliiiiiton occasion- 
ally but very rarely s])oke in public, and then not 
much on politics. As Prinui Minister he spoke once 
during the recess of 1828-29, wlien the country Avas 
eager to know the policy of CuvernnKmt as regards 
Catholic cmanci[»ation, but he avoided politics. Peel did 
exactly the same. Durbig the Avu'nter of 1829, and the 
whole of 1830, no ])olitical speech was dcliA'cred by any 
Cabinet Minister outside Parliament. There was no 
ministerial manifesto, by speech, outside I’arliament 
before the General Election of July ] 330 ; no speech of 
any consequence Avas made by a Cabinet Minister at 
the general election ; and in lYie T'mies of that period 
1 have found no reported speech even of an ordinary 
member of Parliament to his constituents, except at 
the actual time of the general election. 
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But with the agitation for reform, matters in this 
respect soon changed. Thus, on the 24th Scjitomber 
1831, a great Parliamentary dinner was given to Lord 
Althorp, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Lord John 
Russell, by about 300 members of the House of Com- 
mons who -were in favour of reform, and it was 
utilised both as a demonstration in favour of refoian, 
and as an occasion for the leailers of the party to speak 
a few words to the country. .77/e Tiinrs called it “A 
novel and imposing gathering which will intere.st the 
present generation, .and nudvc. the. event remarkahle in 
times to come.” Again, on the IGth November 1831, a 
dinner was given by the reformers of Wiltshire to .Lord 
Lansdowne, then a Minister, at Avhich he made, a long 
s])eeeh, sbongly dwelling on the necessity of preserving 
peace and order. “ 'fhose who .abetted the a p] /roach to 
violence were cnemic's of reform.” 

On the nth «)uly 1832, after the battle was over, 
Lord Crey, the Prime Minister, and Lord Althorp, were 
presented with the freedom of the', city of London. Both 
made speeches of thanks. Lord Gri'y said: “My share 
(/f ineiat in this trans.a<‘tion (the lleform Act) is com- 
paratively small, it has been owing to the zc.alous and 
powerful c(/-o]jeration of the people by whom J have 
been assisted that we have been successful. It is to 
the exertions of the ])co]»le, under the sanction of a 
beneficent King, that the .successful accomplishment of 
this work is to be, ascribed and .speaking later at the 
dinner given in his honoin-, he said: “ The first cfiuse of 
the success of reform was the firm determination, the 
c.alm moderation, and the well-tempered zeal by which 
the people of EngLand supported it,” and he enlarged 
upon the advantages of the change which had been 
effected. * 
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That the j)ractice rajhdly grew is shown by an 
article in The Examiner of 29tli December 1833, 
entitled “The Harangues of the Ministers.” “The 
customary ministerial dinner circuit has just concluded,” 
says the writer, “and we ask whether there is anytliing 
in panegyric to match the sp(!echcs of the different 
members of the (Jov eminent in commendation of them- 
selves and their Administration.” 

Lord Brougham, the Lord Chancellor, and a Cabinet 
Minister, spoke at York. Lord John llussoll, a Cabinet 
Mini,st(!r, made a. jxditieal sixiccii at a dinner at 
Plymouth; Mr. Stanley, Sc(;retary of State fur the 
Colonies, made one at Mamdn'ster ; whilst less important 
meml)(*rs of the flovermnent, such as Mr. M'liomson, 
Vice-President of the Board of J’rade, and ]\Ir. Macaulay, 
Secretaiy of the Board of CtontroJ, also figui‘('.d on tJie 
Platform. 

A sentence in Macaulay’s speech shows that the 
practice extended even further. He said : “ 1 know that 
some members of Parliament on meeting their con- 
stituents after the late eventJ'ul session Jiave thought it 
necessary to come before them Avitli the tone (ff humility, 
and the language of self-defence.” ' Lord Duiham, also, 
who had been a Cabinet Minister, though not in office 
at the time, made a regidar political speech at a dinner 
at (lateshcad relative to reform, and another a f(!W days 
later at Sunderland. Altogether these spe(!ch(.'s went 
far towards making a diminutive autumn campaign, 
now so familiar to us, and so indispensable a part of 
public; life and recpiirements. 

’J'hese then were the principal effects Avhich the 
reform agitation had upon the Platform : to instal it 

formally among the great political institutions of the 

( 

* The, Examiner, 17th Kovciiihcr 1833. 
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country ; to introduce it permani'utly into numerous 
places where liitlierto its use had been only occasional ; 
to associate it with skilful and powerful organisation ; 
and finally, to inveigle c*-vcn the INlinistcrs of State into 
adopting it as a means of communication with the 
people.. 

After a quiescence of years — a jieriod of rest, as it 
wcii’c, for the work that lay before it — the Platform had 
suddenly been called into action. For two yciU's almost 
the whole population of Great Britain used it as an 
engine of [lolitical power, and when the great struggle 
was over and won, the honour and glory of victory 
rested with it. Just as some warrior of old attributed 
his victory to the. excellence of his sword, so the people 
could attribute their victory to the e.xccllcnce of their 
new weapon of jicliticnl waifiirc. Its temjier had been 
well ])roved. Backed by a powerful organisation it had 
ovcj'come all obstacles, the jieoplc accla.ime.d it as then' 
own ; IVlinisters and statesmen and jioliticians of all 
j-anks and pa,rties, rccogni.sing its strength, had freely 
and unreservedly adojited it ; henceforth its position 
was assured as a great power in the State; henceforth all 
men might know that there was a tremendous resm'vcd 
po],)ular force which, in any really great popular ciisis, 
could 1)0 brought into decisive action. 

The interest of the history of the Platform for some 
few years immediately (‘usuing tin* passing of the Reform 
Act, centres in the growth of the practice of hlinisters 
and ex-Ministers, and prominent politiiuans resorting to 
it for the advocacy or the explanation of their policy 
and views — for to this period is to be assigned the 
origin of what has become so remarkable a feature in 
the political life of this kingdom. 

The autumn campaign of 1833 was notable, but the 
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autumn of 1834 presented an even more remarkable 
instance of tlie change that had come over great public 
men in this respect — this was no less than a Platform 
tour, by no less a personage than Lord Brougham, the 
Lord Chancellor of England, and a Cabinet Minister. 

The tour was through Scotland. He visited many 
places, and in almost every town of conscijuence that 
he passed through lie rcsorti'd to the Platform, cpiite 
in the peripatetic style of Orator Hunt and previous 
Platform celebrities, and delivered speeches.^ 

“ At one place,” says the Ammal .Ref/istrr,' “ he would 
not hesitate to go the utmost lengths of ultra-radicalism ; 
in another he would speak in such a Avay as Avould have 
induced the Conservatives to hail him as their owni ; to- 
day the House of Peers would be the subject of his 
eulogy ; to-morrow it would be held up to scorn and 
ridicule. Sometimes the violations of decency became 
ludicrous. At Inverness he assui ed his audience that 
he would write to the King by that night’s post to 
inform his Majesty of the loyal sentiments they enter- 
tained.” 

There was a general outcry against his conduct. 
27u' Times;’ writing some little time after, said : 
“ There could not, indeed, be a more revolting spectacle 
than for the highest law-olliccr of the Empire to be 
travelling about like a quack doctor through the pro- 
vinces puffing himsedf and his little nostrums, and 
committing arid degrading the Covcrnmciit of which he 
had the honour to be a member.” 

Grevillc, too, describes him making more mounte- 
bank exhibitions than he did in the House of liords, and 

^ For an account I'of this tour, see - 1 834, p. 33i>. 

Lives of the Lord ChancellorSy by Lord Sec Tiui Times, 17tli November 

Campbell, vol. viii. ; also the news- 1831. 
papers of the time. 
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exciting the unqueiichalile Inughter of his enemies, and 
the continual terror of his friends.’ 

The tour wa.s to bring forth uiK’xpectcd fruit. 

Independent of it, anotlicr ri'.markahle event occurred 
this same autumn in connection with the Platform. In 
the course of the session of 1 8.34 Lord Grey resigned 
the office of Prime Minister, and was succeeded by 
Lord Melliourne. 

Scotland felt lierself uinlcr peculiar obligations to 
Lord Grey, having bemi enfranchised by liim, and so Scot- 
land determined to do Jiiin honour. An invitation was 
accordingly sent him, and he was given a gi-eat public 
reception, finishing up with a grand banquet at J’ldiii- 
burgh, at which lie, the ex-Prime JMinister, made a regular 
Platform speech. Ilis reception began at the bordei’. 

In the centre of the bridge over the Tweed a 
triumplial arch was erected. Here ho was mid by large 
numbers of people, and, a procession being formed, 
continued his journey to (t»ld stream, where he was 
presented with an Addre.ss of gratituile and made a 
sjieec.h in reply. 

“ It has been truly said in the Address just read 
that this great measure was necessary to ultin-ior reform. 
Much has been done, more indeed than could have been 
expected, considering all the. circumstances and difhcul- 
ties of the time, to promote the great work of reform. 
Much yet rmnains to be, done, but I am satisfied that 
the means of effecting all that is necessary foi* the pur- 
poses of good government, and foi- preserving the peace 
and order of the State are now in our possession. . . . 
It is necessary that in resolving to effect Avhat is neces- 
sary, we should eipially desire to avoid being led away 
by the hurry of pojiular excitement, and not fall into 

^ Grevillc, vol. iiL p. 133. 
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“the opposite extreme, which would be prejudicial to 
the best interests of the country,” 

At Kelso a maguifujcnt reception was given him, 
and several Addresses were presented him. Here he 
made a long speech in reply. 

Again he urged moderation. “ The purpose for 
which this great measure has been gi-antcd is not that 
of undermining and disturbing, but of upholding and 
securing the fundamental principles and ess(‘utial forms 
of the Constitution. It was a work of protection and 
of peace, and not, as stated, of revolution.” 

At Dalkeith he was presented witli an Address, and 
replied to it, but tlie crowning reception was at Edin- 
burgli. Here a huge procession escorted him through 
the streets — which were filled with immense throngs — 
and ho was presented with the fivedom of the city ; also 
with the freedom of (Glasgow and other cities, and with 
a lai'ge number of addresses. 

In the evening the great banquet look place, and he 
delivered a speecli — a regular political speecli. 

Again lie j)rea,ched moderation. “ I tiaist we shall 
persevere to make such further improvements as the 
increased intelligence of the people and tlic necessity of 
the times may render expeulient. In doing this I am 
sure I need not say to such a m<!eting as this, that we 
should carefully abstain from pressing any extreme or 
violent changes.” ' 

An ex-Prime Minister thus touring the country and 
delivering one Platform speech after another was a 
new feature in English public life. 

Lord Brougham, who was just finishing up his 
tour, and was present at the banquet, replied to 
the toast of his Majesty’s Ministers : “ I am one 

See “ The Grey Festival,” etc., Edinburgh, 1834. 
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of those Ministers, a.nd my noldc friend is another, 
who have never feared the people. I rejoice, delight, 
and glory, in office and out of ofliee, in every oppor- 
tunity of meeting the people to render an account to 
them of iny stewardship, and face to fac(? with them to 
tell them what I think, even wlicn 1 happen to differ 
with them.” 

Lord Durham, ex-Cahinet Minister, also spoke ; “ I 
am one of tliosc who see witli regi'et every hour which 
passes over the existence of acknowledged hut un- 
reformed abuses. (Uaptuious applause.) 1 do not 
object to the deliberation with which reforms are 
e.onducted, but 1 object to tin; compromise of those 
principles. 1 obj<}ct to the elipjdng and the paring 
and the mutilating which must inevitably follow any 
attempt to conciliate enemies who arc' not to be, gained.” 

Cl real, was the wrath of the King over this sudden 
elevation of the Platform into favour in such high 
(pnirters. On the .’5th NovchuIxt 1834 his private 
secretjiry wrote to Ijord Melbourne : “ Ilis Majesty has 
not ('.eased to deju’ccatc the practice, which has ]nore 
es]»ecial]y obtained lately, (ff giving great dinners, 
which are a sort of political assembly ;it which topics 
are introduced, which necessarily lead to crimination 
and recrimination wlum parties arc split as at present ; 
and he also objects to ‘itinerant’ speechifying, par- 
tic, idarly by individuals holding high offic.es.” ' 

I’lic opportunity soon came when he was able to 
show his anger in another way tha,n mere words. 
Lord Spencer .died. On 12th November Lord Mel- 
bourne wrote to the King that, couae(juent on the 
death of Lord Spencer, and the promotion of Ijord 
Althorp to the House of Peers, the King might wish 

^ Sir 11. Taylor to Lord Melbourne, see Lord Melbourne ' h Papers^ p, iil7. 
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to make other arrangements, and he went down to 
Brighton to present the letter. 

The King replied on the 14th November: “ TIis 
Majesty conceives that the general weight and con- 
sideration of the present Government is so much 
diminished in the House of CJommons, and in the 
country at large, as to render it impossible that they 
should continue to conduct the public alfairs in the 
Commons.” 

“Nothing,” wrote Greville, “could be more peremp- 
tory and decisive ; and not a loophole was left for 
explanation or arrangements, or endeavour to ])atch the 
thing up;”^ and a little later he added: “Their (the 
Whigs) case is one of rare occnricneo. Uncen'inoni- 
ously kicked out, not resignation following inelh'ctual 
negotiations, or baftled attempts at aiTangement, but in 
the plenitude of their fancied strength, and utterly 
unconscious of danger, they were discarded in the must 
positive, summary, aiul [)erouiptory manner.” 

The change of Gov(‘rmucut was owing (8ir llobert 
Peel has told us) “ to the direct intervention of the 
King.”'* Well might “the town” have, been “electri- 
fied,” as Greville tells us it was, by the intelligence that 
Ijord Melbourne’s government was jit. an end. That 
within less than three years after the passing of the 
great Reform Act a Liberal Government should be 
summarily dismissed, and be succeeded by a Tory 
Government, was beyond all apparent possibilities. 

Lord Brougham’s Platform tour had produced start- 
ling fruit. Lord Melbourne, in enumerating the motives 
which led the King to dismiss him and his colleagues, 
mentioned, “ The recent conduct of the Chancellor, and 

^ See Lord Mdhmruxi's PaiJerSy p, Greville, MemoirSy vol. iii. p. 141. 

22ii, 8 Peel’s MemoirSy vol. ii. p. 32. 
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the absolute disgust and alienation which it had created 
in the King’s mind ; ” and in a letter to Lord Brougham 
lie himself (14th February 1835) wrote; “I must, how- 
e\'cr, state plaiidy that your conduct Avas one of the 
principal causes of the dismissal of the late Ministry ; 
and that it forms the most popular justification of that 
step.” 

The outgoing T’riine Minister made two speeches 
outside Parliauient on the subject of his dismissal. 
81iortly after his arrival at his o\vn place in the country, 
on the 1st December 1834, an Addre.ss was presented 
to him by the town of Derby, and lie availed himself 
of the occasion to do the hitherto unpi'cccalcntcd thing 
of using the Platform for the purpose of c.xplaining the 
reasons of his dismissal by the King — explaining them 
too at considerable hmgtli. 

Having stated the incidents that had occurred to the 
Ministers in conse(|ucuee of Lord Silencer’s death, he 
said ; “ Ilpoii this event taking place, it became my 
duty to take; his IMajcsty’s pleasure as to whether he 
would command me to make arrangements for filling 
up tin* vacancies which had been thus occasioned; and 
his Majesty was pleased to come to the determination 
that he Avould not impose upon me that duty, but 
would resort to other advisers. This is the short and 
simple statement of the facts which have actually taken 
place. 

“ It has been affirmed that the late tUbinet was 
dissolved, not by the determination of his Majesty, but 
its own internal differences and divisions ; that there 
existed in it such dissentient and contradictory opinions 
as must necessarily have led to its early, if not its 
immediate, dissolution. 1 seixe this opportunity of 
giving to this assertion a clear, distinct, empluftie denial. 
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“ Tliere were in the Cabinet shades of opinion, as there 
always must be amongst men who think and act freely 
and conscientiously, but there was no such difference of 
opinion upon grccat impending public measures as was 
likely to interfere with the harmonious and united 
action of that administration.” ^ lie usc'd the occasion 
also to give advice as regai'ded the future conduct of 
the different soc.tions of the Taberal party. 

Greville calls the s]3eech “ extremely temperate and 
reserved;”^ but he makes no comment on the fact of 
its being absolutely the first occasion in which the 
ministerial explanation of a change of Government was 
made outside Parliament and from the Platform. 

Remarkable as this occurrence was, and memorable 
in the history of the Platform, the action of the in- 
coming Prime Minister was, if possible, more so. Ilis 
own account which he has left us in his Memoirs best 
dese-ribes it. 

“Immediately after the completion of the (Vibinet 
I proposed to my colleagues that 1 should take advan- 
tage of the ojiportunity which the app]-()a.ching election 
would afford ; and in an Address to the constituent 
body of Tamworth, declare the gmieral princljdes upon 
which the Government proposed to act. ]\ly colleagues 
entirely approved of this course.” ^ 

In that Address he said : “In seeking the j-enewal of 
my political connection with you, 1 feel it incumbent 
upon me to enter into a declaration of my views of 
public policy, as full and unreserved as 1 can make it, 
consistently with my duty as a Minister of the Ch’own. 

“You are entitled to this, from the nature of the 
trust ■which I again solicit, from the long habits of 


^ See Tlui Derby mid ChrderfieM 
IleportcTj 4 til t)eccmbcr 1834. 


- Greville, vol. iii. p. 166. 
Peel’s Mrvioira^ vol. ii. p. 58. 
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friendly intercourse in which we have lived, and from 
your tried adherence to me in times of difficulty, Avhen 
the demonstration of unabated confidence was of pecu- 
liar value. I gladly avail myself also of this, a legiti- 
mate opportunity, of making a more public appeal — of 
addressing, through yon, to that great and intelligent 
iJass of society of which you arc a portion, and a fair 
and uncxcejitionable representative — to that class which 
is inu(!h less interested in the contentions of party than 
in the maintenance of order and the cause of good 
government, that fraid< exposition of general principles 
and A’iews Avhich appear to be anxiously expected, and 
wliicli it ought not to be the inclination, and cannot be 
the interest of a Minister of this country to withhold.” 

The real pur{)ort of this Address is Avell explained in 
an aitich' in The Qwtrterhj Jieview : “ Sir Robert 
Peel’s Address is — in itaeff and independently of its 
topics — a jiroof that he accepts, and will, unfettered 
by old customs and traditions of government, 
endeavour to met't the exigencies of the times. 
When before did a Prime ]\Iinister think it expedient to 
announce to the people, not only his acceptance of 
officii, but the principles, and CAuni the details of the 
measures which he intended to produce, and to solicit — 
not from Parliament, but from the peojde — ‘ that they 
w’ould so far maintain the prerogatWe of the King as to 
give the Ministi'rs of his choice not, indeed, an implicit 
confidence, but a fair trial ? ’ In former times such a 
proceeding vrould have been thought derogatory, and 
impugned as \inconstitutional, and would have been 
both ; but the now circumstances in which the Reform 
Bill has placed the Crown, by making its choice of 
Ministers immediately and absolutely dependent on the 
choice of the several constituencies, and, ki the first 
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“ instance, (j^uitc independent of the concurrence of the 
assembled Parliament, have rendei-ed such a course, not 
merely expedient, but inevitable.” ^ 

It is, of course, evident that this Address does not 
strictly fall within the province of a history of the Plat- 
form, for it was not a speech but a Avritten Jiddress, biit 
it is interesting as showing the altered ideas of a ('on- 
servatwe Piime Minister as to his relationshi]) to the 
constituent body. 

He supplemented this Address shortly afterwards 
by a sjieech at the Mansion House, where, he dined 
on the 23 d Hecember : “ 1 may undertake to say, 
on the ])art of his i\lajesty’s Ministers, that it will be 
our object to attain, and if necessary to confirm, the 
confidence of the peo])le, not by rasJi and 2>i‘<‘ci2)itat(* 
2dedges for the removal of everything that, may ap2)ea.r 
at the first su2)erficial and im2>erfee.t view to be. an evil 
— not by undertaking to make every concession ha.st.ily 
demanded by 2)02)ular feeling — not by rashly 2>romising 
relief with ]-es2i(a;t to cArTything that may be c.om- 
2jlained of as burdensome. — not, 1 say, by giving i'a,sh and 
hasty 2>1 edges ; . . . but by candidly admitting it to be 
our duty narrowly to exainine CA’cry allegation of 
grievance, eA^cry suspected abuse, and Avhen the existenc<; 
of grievances is proved, and when abuses ca,nnot be 
denied, to attempt a remedy, but only after mature 
consideration, and looking at cA’-cry ci^estion in all its 
com2Alicated bearings upon tlnj interests of the, country. 
That course is necessary, in order to afford relief, and 
a 2 :)ply remedies, Avith effect.” The Address and this S2)ecch 
sounded the keynote to the Tory 2»arty for their conduct 
in the contest to bo fought out in the general election. 

That the 2J5irty 2 )olitical leaders were waking up to 

' ^ The Qaarierly Jlevieu\ vol. liii. p. 2(35. 
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a sense of the iniportaiiee of cxtra-Parliamentaiy 
utterances is further showji at this time by the action of 
Lord John Jlussell, soon to he installed as the leader of 
the Opposition. Before the dissolution of Parliament 
was announced, lie went down to Dcvonsliire, and 
on the. 2d December addressed a srreat m(^etin<r of his 
constituents at Totuess,' and endeavoured to show 
that the jiosition wlncli the Oonservatives were assum- 
ing as reformers coidd not be reconciled with their past 
conduct. “Ilis speeeli was generally accepted as an 
excellent exposition of the views of the Whigs at the 
time, and was re})rinted fj-oiu the local papers, and 
jilacarded throughout the county.” ■ A fortnight or so 
later he spoke at a county meeting in Devonshire, and 
then again addressed his constituents. 

Other speeches at this period also display a marked 
(lilfcrence of tone, and the appreciation of a great 
(lillere.nce in the lelative position of repi’csentatives and 
tlieir constituents, and of what was diui to the latter. 
'I'lins Lord Stanley, on his nomination for Lancashire, 
entered into an elaboiute I'xplanation of his refusal to 
accejit the. invitation made to him by 8ir Pobert Peel to 
join the. new Oovernmenl. 

“ It appeared to myself and my friends that our 
jtublic duties would be best discharged by declining the 
proposal. If we had agreed to join the new Govern- 
ment. for the jmrpose of st.rengthening it in those 
liberal measures, which 1 believe it must and will carry 
into effect, to what calumny and misconstruction would 
our motives have been exposed ? Would not the 
l>eople have regarded us as having formerly resigned 
merely that we might rise upon the ruins of the Govern- 
ment which we had (quitted.” 

^ See Tite Timrs, Sth December 1834. 


* Walpole s ]). 212. 
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Parliamont was dissolved on tlie 30tli December 
1834, and tlie elections took place in January 1835. 
The contested elections were by no means so numerous 
as tljey had been in 1832, — 145 boroughs in Great 
Britain were contested, as against IGO in 1832, but 
the great falling off was in the counties, 47 con- 
tests only taking place in Great Britain as against 67 
in 1832, or a total of 192 contests as against 227 
in 1832. Writing on 7th January 1835, Grevillc said : 
“The elections, as far as they have gone, are rather 
against the Government, but not showing any material 
difference in nninbers — sufficient, however, to prove in 
point of fact. Peel’s declarations have produced little or 
no effc(‘t, and that the variims ccnisidei-ations that have 
been urged on the country, and tin; aj)peals to its 
reason, have been all alike thrown away .” ' 

Before the elections were over — namely, on the 
16th January 1835 — Peel made a speech ' at. a, ban(|uct 
which he gave to his constituents at 'ramworth, and 
afforded the. first instance in our history of tin; Prime 
Minister of the day using the election Platfoi'in for the 
purpose of making a full declaration of his policy. To 
such high position had the Platform attained. 

He expressed his regret that he had not been 
able to speak to them before the election : “ These are. 
not the times Avhen public, men can affect ministerial 
reserve, and fancy the.mselves exeni|>te<l from the duty 
of frank communication with th(».se whom they re])resent. 
It is because I am a JMinister of the Grown that 1 court 
rather than shrink from the opportunity of such com- 
munication. It is by the result of public iliscussion 
that, as a Minister, 1 hope to succeed — by dispelling 

^ Greville, Memoirs^ vol. iii. p. 188. abi idfijuil IVuin The Staffordshire Ad~ 

2 The Times, 2(1 th January 1835, vertisvr. 
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unjust suspicions — by removing unfounded prejudices 
— ^by refuting the misstatements wliicli ignorance or 
malignity may put forth. It is by those instruments 
that truth* will ultimately prevail, and that justice will 
ultimately be done ; and of these instruments 1 shall 
never hesitate billy and freely to avail myself.” 

H(! sketched out his intentions. “The people of 
England,” he said, “ are anxious, I believe, to preserve 
in their full iiitcgiity the prerogativi^s of their ancient 
monarchy. They are anxious also to pri*sei‘ve the free 
and indcpcnilent ae.tion of <!very branch of the Legis- 
lature ; they arc anxious to maintain the (lliurch and 
its connection with tlic State. . . . This object I am 
det('rmined to maintain. But it is <piite consistent with 
that object to relievo any real grievance, and to remove 
any civil disadvantage, under whi(!]i tliose who do not 
concur in tlu*. doctrines of tlx* Established CJhurch may 
labour. IMy o})iuion is that, with that course, coupled 
with a sincere desire to promote rational and well- 
matured im]»rovement, the people of England will be 
content — nay, more, that of that course th(>y will 
cordially appjove.” 

TJie first division, which took place in the new 
House of (lommons, showed sutlieiently [dainly the 
result of the gmieral election. It rcsulti'd in the 
defeat of the (government by 10 votes, 306 having 
voted for thorn and 316 against them. It was a great 
pull up for the Conservative party to have made so 
soon after the llcform Act, but it was not quite 
sufficient. Defeat (quickly followed defeat in Parlia- 
ment, and Sij' Kobert Peel was soon urging on the 
King, who was much averse to it, the necessity of a 
change of Govemme.nt. 

On the 25th JVlarch he wTotc in a Cabinet memor- 

VOL. II N 
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andum : “Nothing can, in my opinion, justify an 
administration in persevering against a majority but 
a rational and well-grounded hope of acquiring addi- 
tional support, and converting a minority into a 
majority.” ^ 

And on 29th March he wrote to the King, de- 
precating the continuance of the Cabinet in ofl&ce : 
“Your Majesty must bear in mind that this vote will 
follow a succession of votes adverse to the views of your 
Majesty’s Ministers ; that there is great public evil in 
])ermitting the House of Commons to exhibit itself to 
the country free from any control on the j^art of the 
Executive Government, and usujping, in consequence 
of the absence of that control, many of the functions of 
(government.” ■ 

The King at last yielded. Sir Eobert Peel’s Govern- 
ment resigned on the 8th of April, and Lord Melbourne 
Wcos appointed to succeed him.“ 

From the tinui of Lord Melbourne’s reacccssion to 
power down to tlie close of the reign of the King, 
we find the practice of Ministers and other politicians 
having recourse to the Platform becoming ever more 
and more general. 

Sir Eobert Peel, so far from feeling himself debarred 
from the Platform by the fact of his having been Prime 
Minister, frc<piently resorted to it — in fact, seemed to 

^ Peel’s MemoirSj vol. ii. ]). 89. Coimtiiohr roserviul for reporters, which 

Jhid. p. 91. is fjiiiie incjoiisisteiit witli their stand- 

3 One interestin'^ fact culled from ing oiders, and the prohibition which 
the ])a"cs of CSrevillc’s Me/nwirs may still in form exists against imhlishing 
here be stated. Writing on the Ifith the dehales. It is a sort of public and 
February 1835, lie said : “I went yes- avowiid homage to ojiiiiion, and a re- 
terday to see tlie two Houses of Parlia- cognition of the right of the people 
incnt. The old House of Lord.s(now to know through tlie medium of the 
House of Commons) is very spacious Press all that passes 'within those 
and convenient. For the first time walls.” — 1hid,\o\, iii. p. 205. 
there is a gallery in the House of 
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rely on the Platform as the best means of gaining the 
widest publicity, and securing the greatest attention. 
Thus he made a great speech at a dinner at the 
Merchant’s Tsiilor’s Hall on the 11th May 1835, and 
he used the occasion for an appeal to the public for 
support for Conservative principles. JIc expressed the 
intention of his l)arty to correct real abuses and to 
promote real economy. He said ; “ The Government 
of the country, and th('. mode in which it is conducted, 
allow me to tell you, must mainly depend upon the con- 
stitution of the House of Commons ” ; and he urgently 
pressed the necessity of gaining an effectual influence on 
the popular branch of the TiCgisIature. 

“ We do not disguis<5 that it is our firm resolution 
to maintain to the utmost of our power the limited 
monarchy of this country — to re.s[)ect the rights of 
every branch of the Ijcgislaturc — to maintain inviolate 
tlie Ifnited Cliurch of England fiiid Ireland — to maintain 
it as a predominant establishnnmt in the possession of 
its property and of all its just privileges. Such it is 
our firm resolution to preserve it. We will submit to 
no compromise, and we will exercise every privilege 
which the Constitution has entrusted to us for the 
legitimate maintenance and support of the Constitution 
in Church and State. This is the appeal we make to 
the middle classes of the community — to those who are 
the depositai’ics of the elective franchise. 

“ We will not allow, if we can prevent it, by any 
the most plausible ]>retoxt, such an infusion of democracy 
into the institutions of this country as shall essentially 
change their theory, find by slow degrees dejirive us of the 
advantages we have so long enjoyed under our limited 
monarchy and ancient institutions. Now, that is what 
I apprehend by the Conservfitive principle, and such is 
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“ the ground on which we make an appeal to the country 
at large for the maintenance of our principles. . . . 

“ Proclaim to the country from this, the centre of the 
metropolis, that, entertaining prininples of moderation, 
you still will stand hy the ancient walls, the ancient 
landmarks of the Constitution, that you will rally round 
the monarchy and protect it in its just prerogatives, 
protect the independent exercise of the authority of the 
House of Lords, and maintain, firm and inviolable, the 
rights of the Established Churcli. You will stand by, 
in the emphatic language of Acts of Parliament, the 
Protestant Government and Protestant religion of this 
country.” 

Another ex-Prime IMinisler, Ihe Duke of Wellington, 
was also present at the ban(|uet, ainl made a short speech. 

The Platform was not, however, to be confined to cx- 
Prime Ministers. In the autumn of 18.‘]5 G’Connell, 
imitating the example of Lord Brougham in th(> iin'vious 
year, made a political tour through the north of England 
and Scotland, and addressed nunic'rous large meetings, 
advocating the reform of the House of Lords. 

The violence of his language rather damaged the 
Government, with whom he declared himself to be in 
union, as, “instead of being fitted to convince and con- 
vert the rational and sober - minded, it only excitetl 
disgust and some degree of alarm.” 

The Whigs felt the consequences in some elections 
which took place shortly after the close of the session. 
At Devizes a Conservative replaced a Whig, and in 
Northamptonshire liord Fitzwilliam’s eldest son was 
defeated. Lord Melbourne, in despair, remarked : “It 
seems to me easy to get through the sitting of Parlia- 
ment. The vacation is the trying time.”' An ojunion 

• ^ See AValpolc's llusscU, vol. i. p. 248. 
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which, coming from the Prime Minister, is the very 
strongest testimony to the great change which had 
taken place as regards the practice of political speeches 
during the Piirliaraentary recess and the recourse to the 
Platform by party leader's or prominent politicians. 

I'hc Whigs found it nec(!ssary to disclaim all partici- 
pation in schemes and opinions which had become so 
obnoxious; and Lord .1. llussell, tin; Home Secretary, 
took the ojtpoi'tunity, at Plymouth, where an Address 
was jiresented to him, to express the vieAVs of the 
(Government. 

Referring to the obstructive conduct of the House 
of Lords, he said : “ 1’lie same party which prompted 
and led this resist anee have been opposed to every 
Liberal measure which has been proposed for the last 
st'vou years ; and upon all the most important of these 
measure's their I'esistance- has ended in a confession that 
the struggle was hopeless.” But he added : “ Portifie.d 
by past vie.tories, relying firmly on future progress, I 
(earnestly rceomniend you to look for tin*, triumph of 
further measur(*.s of reform rather to the effect of public 
opinion., enlightened and matured by knowledge and 
discussion, than to organic changes which cannot be 
proposed without causing division, nor cari-ied wnthout 
risk of convulsion, and which, even if earned, WTmld be 
of very dubious bcJiefit, indeed, to the popular cause, 
but of unquestionable danger to the monarch)'. . . . 
To the gi-eat landmarks of our libei'ties I must steadily 
adhere ; of the principles which pervade our primitive 
institutions 1 am an ardent admirer; to the Constitu- 
tion of the coimtry, in all its branches, I stand pledged 
by feeling, by opinion, and by duty.” 

There was another circumstance which was bringing 
the Platform into wider use by members of Parliament at 
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this particular period — iiaiuely, tlie close equality in the 
Parliamcutary strength of the two great parties. I'his 
equality rcndei'ed each of t])em the more energetic in 
tlieir efforts to gain a majority in the country, and the 
I’latform was pressed into service hy botli of them. 

The Annual Jiegister of 1837 has described their 
proceedings : “ The assembly of Parliament had been 
assigned to the last day of January (1837), but the 
business of political discussion did not await that time 
to commence its operations. Meetings took place in all 
parts of the coxintry under the auspices of the several 
parties which divided ])ublic opinion, for the purpose of 
arraying their strength, and declaring their views, pre- 
paratory to the more important struggle that was about 
to take place in Parliament. 

“ J'hese meetings have, their importance as indica- 
tions of opinion ; and public men, mor(!Ovcr, have; often, 
on the occasions of them, the opportunities of a more 
clexu: and decided expression of their sentiments and 
views than the objects and limits of a Parliamentary 
debate will allow them.”^ 

On the 5th January 1 837 the reformers of Bath gave 
a public dinner to their representatives, which was 
attended by most of the leading radicals of the country, 
who took the opportunity of renewing a public pro- 
fession of their political faith. 

Sir William JVIolcswoxTh set forth the views 
of the Radical party. He said : “ The sincere 
reformers must begin to act indcpxuidcntly. They 
were advised to dismiss minor difierences. Was the 
ballot a minor difference ? Was the repeal of the 
ratepaying clauses — was an extension of the suffrage — 
was an abolition of the Church rates — was an abolition 


^ Annual Jiegister, 1837, p. 11. 
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of the Cora Laws — was an abolition of the Irish Church 
— ^was a refoiTn in the army — was a reform in tlic 
universities — were all these questions of minor import ? ” 
He then went on “with many forcible arguments ” to 
show the necessity of the popular party acting firmly and 
independently. “ At any rate there was but one c.ourse 
for the popular party ; they ought, on every possible 
occasion, to make known their principles, to labour by 
reiterated argument and incessant discussion to diffuse 
their opinions among the masses. By such a ma-nifesta- 
tion they would be able to excite tin; people afresh to 
enthusiasm.” 

“A meeting, much more imposing in its numbers 
and accompanying <nj-cumstauccs,” was that which 
attended tlie banquet which was given by the ]\lidd]esex 
reformers on the 2:}d January, in honour of their 
rejiresentativcs, Mr. Byng and Mr. Hume. Drury Lane 
was chosen as the scene of this political festivity. 
Table.s for 1100 were laid out on the ])it and stage, and 
the boxes were filhid with well-dressed spectators. 
There was a great deal of speaking, and among tlie 
toasts drunk was one, “ The sovereignty of the people.” 

As regarded the Conservatives the writer in the 
Annual flef/ltiter tells us they were not idle; “on the 
contrary, it was the extraordinary activity which they 
had exercised in every method of application to public 
opinion from the very close of the preceding session 
that had principally roused the ministerial and popular 
parties to something of correspondent exertion.” They 
trusted that “ a little more popularity was all that was 
wanting to restore them even to present power. With 
this view they have addressed themselves to the use of 
every act of popularity ; meetings, chiefly festive ones, 
of Conservatives were held in every part of thfe country. 
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“ and local associations organised for the defence and 
diffusion of their principles,” 

Annual Rerjister further observed : “We do not 
discover that any of the Ministers personally came forward 
on these occasions cither with a declaration or a defence 
of their own ])olicy. Tlu‘. only exception was that of the 
Irish Secretary, Lord Morpeth. At a dinner given in 
honour of himself and his colleague at Leeds, he took 
occasion to enter at some length into the ])r(isent state; of 
l)olitical questions, and of the conduct winch his party 
had hithci'to hehl in their discussion or scttlenicut.”^ 

By far the most important meeting at this time was 
one which took place on the 13th of January, at 
Glasgow, in honour of Sir Kobert I’cel, a banquet of 
over 3400 guests — and here Sir Kobert Peel made a great 
party speech : ■ “ Let us,” he said, “ come; to the main 
point, for 1 do not wish to conciliate your confidence or 
support by hoisting false colours. I mean to sup])ort the 
national establishments whic.h connect Pjotostantism 
with the State in the tlij-ee countries. Then, again, 1 
avow to you, that T mean to support in its full integrity 
the House of TiOrds. 1 support it as an essential and 
indispensable condititm to the maintenance of the Con- 
stitution under Avhic.h we live, as tantamount to the 
maintenaiKje of the British Constitution. Do you also 
concur in that expression of opinion ? And if you do, 
it is a timely dei;laration of it. The hour has aj’rived 
when, if these are our feelings, we must be prepared to 
act upon them.” 

He then entered into an elaborate defence of the’ 
House of Lords. 

“ If you will abolish prescriptive authority — if you 

Annual Blister ^ 1837, p. 31. - The report of the speech occupied 

five columns in The Times, 
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will make one predominant democratic assembly — ^then 
prepare yourselves, not for the institutions of the United 
States, but for that terrible and fiery ordeal through 
which France lias passed.” 

After a glowing eulogy of the l^ritish Constitution, he 
concluded with the expression of the hope that “From 
those walls should go forth a spirit inviting the people 
to rally in support of their Constitution.” 

With the opening of Parliament the Platform 
caruiiaign ceased. Before the session was over the 
King died (20th June 1837). Here, then, at the 
<iud of the reign of the Sovereign, but for whose 
wise discretion England miirht have been the scene of a 
bloody civil war, we may for the jirescnt hiave this 
aspect of the 1‘latform and turn to another and 
more important oikj already looming large over the 
political horizon. 

It is, 1 think, evident from w’hat has been stated 
that one of the immediate ri'sults of the reform agita- 
tion, and of the Reform A(‘-t, has been the adoption of 
the Platform by Ministiirs and party leaders, and other 
politifiiaiis, as an instrnment of party and jiolitical war- 
fare — that was a great and momentous event in the 
history of the Platform. 

The increasing use of the Platform was indeed only 
natural. Once the reform agitation had accustomed large 
masses of the people to take, not rilonc an active interest 
in political matters, but an actual part in the I’ealisation 
of political measures, and once the Reform Act had 
opened the door of the Constitution to larger masses of 
the people, it was inevitable that some greater means 
for the expression of political views and feeling, and for 
the discussion of political schemes, should be devised 
than those afforded by Parliament. 
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Moreover, as the country advanced in wealth and 
population, vast interests grew up wliicli rendered the 
work of Government of far greater complexity, and of 
far more unintermittcnt a character than previously. 
The country could not stand still while Parliament was 
in recess, and so the need had arisen for extra-Parlia- 
mentary speech ; for information from the Government 
when questions could not be asked in the House ; for 
counsel fi-om the leaders when Parliament was not 
sitting ; and the Platfoi'in was had recourse to as 
aflbrding the best medium for communication. Once 
resorted to by one great party in tbe State, the other in 
sclf-defeiu',c had to take to it too ; and thus, slowly at 
first, but gathering inomentuin as time went on, a great 
portion of i)arty strifes Avas transferred from tlie arena of 
Parliament to the Platform, and an autumn session of 
the Platform gradually b(a;ame almost as regular a 
function as the winter and spring session of Parliament. 

Yet one additional Platform speech must 1)0 quoted, 
though delivered some little time after William IV. laid 
died, as it was destined to attain fame, and one parti- 
cular phrase in it was to pass into a political axiom. 
Speaking at a dinner on the 7th August 1837, after the 
Tamworth election. Sir Jlobcrt Peel, after referring to the 
growth of Conservatism, said : ^ They should remember 
that they had a duty to perform. It might be dis- 
agreeable and indeed inconvenient to them to attend the 
registration of voters which annually takes ])lacc through- 
out the country. All this may be revolting, but you may 
depend upon it that it is better you should take that 
trouble than that you should allow the CJonstitution to 
>ecome the victim of false friends, or that you should 
e trampled under the hoof of a ruthless democracy. 

^ See The Morning Chronicle, 9tli August 1837. 
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The advice which has been given to some persons was, 
‘ Agitate, agitate, agitate ’ ; the advice which [ give you 
is this, ‘ Eegistcr, register, register.’ ” 

His advice was taken, and the result was to show 
that, under the then existing state of the franchise, 
“ registration ” was more effective than ‘‘ agitation.” 
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CHAPTER XVn 

THE FIHST CJtl.SlS OF CHARTISM 

The Reform Act had uot been law for more than a very 
few y(Mirs l)eforc fr(;.sh signs of popular agitation began 
to display themselves, and the I’latform was again called 
on to take a (tonspiciious ])art in public affairs. Within 
that coniparntively short period the loAvor classes of the 
peojde had learned that they had not gained much by that 
great measure. They had helped the middle classes to 
force reform from a reluctant 1 louse of Commons, and 
a hostile House of liords ; their mmibers had added to 
the moral and argumentative', force of that movennent — a 
physical force which could not be ignored; their voices 
and their checTS had swelled the volume of sound that 
awed Parliament into compliance with the. demand for 
reform ; but the result had only been to place the 
predominating power of the State in the hands of the 
middle class. 1’hcy themselves had a])parent]y pi-ofited 
little, for though, on the one hand, the constitution of 
Parliament had been made far more popular, and more 
susceptible to popular influences, yet, on the other hand, 
the numbers of those prepared to withstand any further 
great or subversive innovation had been considerably 
increased. • 
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Every successive agitation in this country, in its 
transition from feudalism to democracy, lets us deeper 
and deeper into the depths of liuman needs, and brings 
us closer and closer to some of the most tremendous 
problems of human existence ; and the agitation for 
further reforms now beginning, and which was soon to 
become known as “ Chartism,” brought the Government 
and thinking men of the nation face to face with ju'oblems 
hitherto resolutely ignored, or kept at as groat a distance 
as possible. 

The increase of population which has already on 
more than one occasion been referred to was going on, 
as rapidly as ever, at the rate of a thousand a, day, some 
said ; and the increase had been mainly among the 
civic industrial population, being six times greater in the 
towns than in the country. Villages had become towns ; 
towns had become large cities ; tracts of country, 
previously almost uninhabited, had become thronged 
with people, and large masses of men were densely 
gathered together in nevr places. Trade, commerce, 
manufactures had also been rnjndly imireasing ; new 
resources had been developed ; new industries had been 
created ; new manufactures had been started ; and msw 
methods of manufacture multiplying a. thousandfold the 
produce of labour. But with the increasing wealth of 
the country little additional advantage had ac(;rued to 
the toiling millions. Their existence was scarcely as 
yet recognised by the State ; their moral and religious 
welfare was ignored and neglected by the State Church ; 
their scanty food was taxed to the extremest limit, for 
the purpose of adding to the means of the wealthiest 
and most, limited class of the community. 

“ A great mass of our unskilled and but little skilled 
labourers;” writes Place about this period, “are in 
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poverty, if not in actual misery. A large portion of 
them have been in a state of poverty and great privation 
all their lives. They arc neither ignorant of their con- 
dition nor reconciled to it ; they live amongst others 
who are better off than themselves, with whom they 
compare themselves ; . . . and they conic to the con- 
clusion that the difference is solely caused by ojipression 
— o[)pression of bad laws, and avaricious employers. 
To escajie from this state is with them of paramount 
imjiortance ; among a, vast multitude of these people 
not a day, scarcely an hour, can bo said to pass without 
some circumstance, some matter exciting reflection, 
occurring to remind the.m of their condition, which, 
notwithstanding tiny have beam poor and distressed 
from their infancy, and however much they may at times 
be (tluHirful, they scarcely ever cease, and never for a 
long period cease, to feel and to acknowledge to them- 
selves, with deep sensations of anguish, their deplorable 
c-ondition.” ' 

vVnd now once more the.se growing masses, actuated 
by feelings of misery and discontent, were beginning to 
stir. ^I'he elder among them could remember the 
agitation whicli ensued on the cessation of the war with 
France — could vividly enough remember Peterloo, and 
the repi'essiou that followed. With all, the agitation 
for reform was still fresh in memory, and ideas some 
way or other had reached even the lowest and jioorest of 
them, in the midst, of their sij^ualor, ignorance, starvation, 
and hardships of eveiy kind, that they had “ rights.” 

No wonder then that, with masses sunk in poverty 
and ignorance, there should be groanings and uplieavings, 
aiui siiarchings for mitigations of evils heavy and scarce 
to be endured ; no wonder that in their dumb pain and 

‘ riare, MSS., 27,819, 3836, 9. 
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anger they should often t urn on and seek to destroy 
what seemed to tliem tlie immediate cause of their 
suffering and of their degradation, or that tliey should 
think of destroying the State and substituting them- 
selves as governoi’s. 

Large movements took pla.ee among these people 
during the years 1833-35. Disappointed with agita- 
tion for political objects they directed their efforts to 
matters more directly affecting their social lift^, their 
wages, and hours of working, and numerous IVades 
Unions were formed. So far liad they got, and so 
numerous were tlieir Unions tliat, accordijig to Place, 
who was a close observer of tlieir proceedings, and 
personally acquainted Avith many of the principal men, 
“the leaders of all these Unions, with but few excep- 
tions, ha,d succeeded in persuading themselves that the 
time was coming when the whole of the working men 
would be ready to rise en masne, and take the manage- 
ment of their own affairs — that is to say, the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the nation into their own hands.” ^ 

Pending this eonsummation, the movement, by a 
natural transition, drifted towards jiolitical action, for 
the changes wanted Avould, they now conceived, be 
easiest attained by political changes on a large scale. 
But with such extreme and violent a lews as Avere 
publicly avowed, the working pi'oplc were little likely 
to get such a.id from the ncA\dy enfranchised middle 
classes as they required for their success. Nor, indeed, 
were they themselves at the time very favourably dis- 
posed to the middle class, for some of the legislation of 
the reformed Parliament affected them sorely. 

“ They felt,” Place tells us, “ great disappointment at 
being abandoned by those whom they said they had 

’ 1 Place, MSS., 27,791, p. 333. 
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supported to the utmost of tlieir power, and for whom 
they had carried the Bills. The consequence of this 
was the total ahandonment of all reliance upon the 
niiddle class to an extent which never before was 
entertained by them. This laid them open to the wild 
sjjciiulations of visionary men wdio meant well, and to 
projectors of all kinds — good, bad, and indilferent.” ^ 

Previous agitations, and more especially the Reform 
agitation, had familiarised all ranks and classes with 
the Platform, and had given proof of its power and 
clfoct. To it these great masses of the labouring classes 
therefore once more looked for aid ; to it once more had 
recourse, to express the sorrows which lay on their 
hearts, to tell the grievances which oppressed them. 

And now the occasion had come, the need had 
arisen for a great popular leadin' — one who should have 
truly depicted the miserable condition of the people, 
and formulated their real wants ; one whose voice like 
that of a great prophet of Israel should have thundered 
in the ears of the rulers of the country, carried convic- 
tion to their hearts, and Avrung from them the remedies 
that were wanted. None, however, arose ; and the 
])eople, left to themselves, without guidance, fell a prey 
to a, set of misleaders— men who darkened counsel by 
words without knoAvledge, and whose pernicious and 
foolish ad\dcc tended but too often to aggravate and 
intensify the evils they sudered under instead of miti- 
gating or removing tbeni. These leaders had, unfor- 
tunately, a very clear field for their operations. 

“ The amount of knowledge among the many,” 
wrote Place at this time, “is lamentably defective, 
though its increase is certainly great. Some among the 
working people, a large number among themselves, but 
> riacc, MSS., 27,819, p. 24. 
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“ a very small number in comparison with their class, are 
much better informed, more rational, and in all respects 
8U2)crior men, to any who could formerly liaye been 
found in their class. But even these men, with few 
exceptions, have. not yet arrived at that state when 
men rely uj)on themselves ; they arc still in but too 
many cases liable to be drawn aside from the true 
course, and led into eiTors. Many again, who are 
neither so well informed as these men, and generally 
not so honest, arc ready on every occasion, when a 
display can be made, to l)ecome leaders of large bodies, 
and to influence still larger bodies, to make what they 
call demonstrations, most of them absurd, and demon- 
stratiim nothin<2: but their folly. . . . 

“The great body of the woiking 2)eo[)lc Avho take 
parkin political jn'oceedings are still open to the delu- 
sions of ill-informed, and to dishonc'st agitators, the field 
of o])ei‘ation for whom lias of late years been greatly 
cnlarjxed. I’liese ev('r active imm are enthusiasts as 
much misled as those who follow them. 'I’he doctrines 
by which the people are misled are foiimhHl on what are 
called inherent indefeasible rights, which are made to 
include whatever jiarticular object may be aiiuctl at : 
by notions of cfjuality in rcs2)ect to 2>i‘0])erty, and by 
the doctrines jiroraulgated by llobcrt Owen, now known 
under the name of Socialism. 

■ “ The most mischievous nonsense propagated is that 
which jiretcnds to assure the deluded peoidc that 
jioverty will, by the ado2)tiou of the j)ro]»osed measure, 
be wholly removed, and that the. time is all but at 
hand when these ])rcdictions will be accomplished. 
These to them mischievous notions led them to the con- 
clusion that they could associate nearly the whole of 
the working classes in one great confederation, which. 
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ia a short time, would gain possession of all the power 
and property in the nation, and compel the submission 
of all to their rule, never for an instant doubting that 
their rule would be the most wise and beneficent that 
could lie imagined — be, in hict, a. millennium in which 
peace, jilenty, and happiness would abound.” ' 

And now, for the first time in the history of the 
country, the Platform must bo looked to- exclusividy as 
the exponent of the feelings, and ideas, and aims of a. 
very large portion of the ])opulation. Other cxpositioji 
of tlicir opinion there was prfictic.lUy noiu^, for, with 
the exception of one or two new'spapers, the few which 
represented tlieir views were ephemeral in character 
and limited in circulation, whilst none' of them r^^ed 
those classes who would hai’^c to be influenced if remms 
W'crc to be olitained. . 

Unfortunately, on this occasion, the Platform aj)- 
pears in its least attractive aspect, time after time 
affording evident proof of most ©f the evils its most 
inveterate enemy could charge if Avith. Pcasous 
there are that it was so, excuses and pallia, tions also 
iu abundance, but the fact itsidf cannot be denied. 
Still, on the whole, it was fortunate that t he Platform 
Avas there, CA'en Avith all its attendant evils, for it AA^as a 
A'cnt for the feelings of the masses of the pojmlation, 
AA'^hicli, otherwise, might haA'e found a far more dan- 
gerous and disastrous form of expression, and it afforded 
a means of diagnosing the evils of which it Avas the 
most informing symjitom. 

Gammage, AV'ho has Avritten a rambling, ill-arranged, 
and illiterate, but still most useful Ilisfori/ of the 
Chartist Movement, and avIio was himself a Chartist 
lecturer and agitator, has pointed out that “ It must be 

I riaee, MSS., 27,819, p. C. 
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“ borne in mind that, down to about this period, with the 
single exception of the time of the Consolidated Trades’ 
Union, even the naore enlightened of the working 
classes had been but little accustomed to public speak- 
ing. The Platform ^ had been almost exclusively 
occupied by the upi)er and middle classes, and it could 
hardly be expected that the working men, deprived 
in a gi’cat measure of educational advantages, would 
become Ciceros in a day. But the dawn of the Chartist 
movement was quite an era in working class oratory. 
It gave to the humblest the opportunity of raising his 
voice in public meeting, and that opportunity was not 
disregarded, but, on the other hand, was embraced with 
avidity.”' 

Tlie grievance first fastened on by the people was 
the Poor Law of 18.34, which, by a strange fate, had 
been almost the first-fruits of the reformed Parliament. 
The abolition of outdoor relief, the separation of the 
family iu the workhouse, and many other of its provi- 
sions were regarded with the utmost aversion, and with 
widespread horror. “ The 02 )erative looked u 2 )ou the 
repeal of the 43d of Elizabeth,” wrote Gammage, “and 
its substitution by th(i new enactment, as a cancelling 
of the bond which had hitherto bound them to the 
richer classes, as the breaking of the last link in the 
chain of sympathy. Huge j)rison-like workhouses had 
risen uj) in various j^arts, serving to remind the i)oor of 
their coming doom. With scanty wages, in many in- 
stances insufficient to su 2 )port life in a tolerable state of 
comfort, there was nothing before them but misery in 
the present, and the Bastile in the future, in which they 

^ This is one of the first instances of The History of the Chartist Move- 

tlie use of the word “ Platform " in its 'incntf p. 24, by R. G. Gammage. Lon- 
generic sense. don, 1854. 
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were to be immured when the rich oppressor no longer 
required their services.” * 

But there were other grievances as Avell. “ At that 
time, too,” continues Cammage, “ the factory system was 
on so wretched a footing as to be monstrously oppressive 
to its victims. . . . Wages were so low as to compel 
thousands of parents to send their children to the mills, 
wlierc they were worked beyond the powers of endurance. 
It was with tottering limbs that the poor young creatures 
staggered from the factory to theii* cheerless home.” And 
wors(; if possible than work in the factories, and the 
state of the factory population, was work in the mines, 
and the state of the mining poj)ulation. In fact, what 
AV'ith new poor laws, the want of factory laws, dear 
food, ])ovcrty, starvation, misery, there were grievances 
enough, evils enough, to account for discontent among 
the people, and to furnish endless subjects of the most 
iinpassioniid speech from themselves or from those who 
felt with them, or from those who washed to gain 
notoriety by using the sutferings of the people for their 
own selfi.sh or ambitious ends. 

The Platform was soon utilised to maki; tlie country 
ring with complaints on this subject. Emerging into 
prominence in the early stages of the agitation against 
the Poor Law, wliich later culminated in, or merged 
into Ohartism, came Richard Uasth'r. He had been 
“ a steward to a gentleman of property, a man of 
great animal powers, active, persevering, a ready writer 
and fluent speaker, of undoubted courage, and enter- 
taining the very best intentions to serve the mill and 
factory-workers, and most especially the unfortunate 
and helpless children employed in the mills.” ^ York- 

^ Tlic Jl'ititory of the CJuirtist Move- Factory Children,” from the long and 
p. 62, by Gainmagc. earnest advocacy of tlwir cause, — 

“ Ilo was styled the “ King of the Place, MSS., 27,^20, p, 150. 
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shire was the principal scene of his labours, and there 
he carried on a most determined Platform campaign 
against the Poor Law, attending meeting after meeting 
to denounce it, addressing his liearers “ in an eloquent and 
fiery striiin,” — “ Arm, Ann, Arm,” being the oft-repeated 
exhortation with which he fi n ished his speeches. And 
emerging jilso into prominence about this same time 
was another man, who was also to become a notoriety 
of the Platform, the Reverend J. E. Stephens, a 
dismissed Wesleyan minister. Francis Place, whose 
qualification to judge is acknowledged by Stc})hens’s 
biographer, described him as “ a fanatic, possessing 
great command of language and great jiower of 
declamation.” ^ Ilis labours lay mostly in Lancashire.. 
Ilis biographei-,^ in a eulogistic and by no nuians 
complete account of his life, says : “ Po his just and 
generous mind the grievances of the poor were intoler- 
able, and he was for redi’cssing them ; and if not 
rcdi'cssed by the humanity of those in authority, 
then he was for redressing them by combination, by 
public agitation, and by whatever agencies he bedieved 
to be justifiable in the sight of Clod.” 

Numerous were the meetings held in the manufactur- 
ing parts of the country against the new Poor I^aw, by 
these and other less known men, and numerous also 
were the meetings for shorter hours of labour. Gradu- 
ally the meetings increased in number ; and in the 
winter of 1837-38 they were very frequent. These 
anti -Poor Law and other meetings in the north of 
England were not, however, the only evidence of 
.agitation ; they were not the only meetings at which 
the Platfoim was telling the dolorous tale of the 

' Place, MSS., p. 150(27,820). and rolitical Oraior,hyG. J.Holyoakc, 

® See Life of J, li. Stephens, Prcacltcr p. 78. 
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condition of tlic people. In the summer of 1836 the 
secd,s of a greater movement were heginning to crop 
up, — the movement known by the name of Chartism — 
so called from the fivet of the people who participated in 
it adopting a proposed CJharter as the basis or embodi- 
ment of their demands, just as the barons of old 
formulated their demands in the Magna Charta Avhich 
they presented to King John. 

“ Chartism,” wrote Carlyle in 1839 — when some 
years’ experience of tlio agitation had given material 
for forming an opinion on it — “ means the bitter 
discontent grown lierec and mad, the wrong condition 
thci'cforc, or the AAU-ong ilisposition, of tlu! working 
classes of England. . . . Food, shelter, due guidance, in 
return for his labour — candidly inter})reted, Chartism — 
and all such isms imian that.” 

“ CJiartism,” according to another contemporary 
writei’, who cx])ressed himself somewhat strangely, wjus 
“no more than the ciy of millions sulfering under a 
diseased condition of society ” ^ — as if that were not 
enough, not far too much. 

But however Chartism may have been defined, no 
more momentous movement has occurred in England in 
modern times. It may have been rendered, at times, 
ridiculous and foolish by the conduct and cliaracters of 
some of the men who came to the surface, and who 
were rcjjutcd its leaders ; indeed, it would be easy by 
selecting the worst passages in the speeches made at 
the meetings of the people, and by holding up to 
ridicule the (haracters of most of the loaders, to present 
Chartism as something altogether to bo condemned and 
repressed, in the interests of peace, of order, of' society, 
of the country itself. Folly enough was uttered from the 

^ See Tlie Monthly Chr(»iide on Chartism,’^ 18-10. 
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Platform by some of the blatant fools who sought more 
to gratify their own vanity than to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the peoj)le — schemes so wild as to stamp their 
authors with fatuous imbecility were paraded for the 
regeneration of society — passions base and brutal be- 
trayed themselves at times among some of the peojdc ; 
but these almost necessary concomitants of pojmJar 
agitation should not make us lose sight of the real 
nature of the movement, or of its portentous gravity. 
Stripped of these accessories it was practically aud 
actually what Carlyle said the French Revolution was — 
“ A revolt of the oppressed lower classes against the 
oppressing or neglecting upper classes,” 

It raised not only political questions of the greatest 
magnitude, going down to the root of all politics, but it 
brought also into prominence (questions of the deepest 
social consequence. 

“ These Chartisms, Radicalisms, Reform Bill, Tithe 
Bill, and infinite other discrepancy and acrid argument 
and jargon that there is yet to be,” said Carlyle, “are 
our French revolution ; God grant that we, with our 
better methods, may be able to transact it by argument 
alone.” 

The best hope of this prayer being granted lay with 
the unrestricted use of free speech and free discussion ; 
and it was here that the Platform, despite all its faults 
and dangers, once more was to render the most incalcul- 
able inestimable service to the nation. 

The actual beginning of the movement was a modest 
one. At a meeting of a few persons assembled at 14 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, in the month of Juno 
1836, William Lovett brought forwai-d a rough sketch 
of a prospectus for a Working-men's Association. The 
prospectus set forth amongst other things that, “ Among 
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the causes that most contribute to the perpetuation of 
abuses and corruptions in every department of the State, 
and the indifference manifested towards the interests of 
the millions, none have been more pregnant with evil 
than the divisions and disputes among the working 
classes themselves/ 

“ The great variety and clashing of opinions on all 
important subjects, political and social, the contradictory 
and deficient evidence relating to the true condition of 
tlie labourer, the confficting means suggested to remedy 
what cficli conceives to be the paramount evil, together 
with the bickerings and triflings of the most honest and 
influential among them, have long been subjects of 
regret and causes of vexatious disajipointment.” 

Lovett himself, in his autobiography,'^ describes his 
and his friends’ efforts to form associations, and he says, 
“ ArVo found that we had collected together a goodly 
number of aefive and influential working men, and the 
(juestion arose among us, whether we could form and 
maintain a union formed exclusively of this class, and 
of such men. We were the more induced to tiy the 
experiment, as the working classes had not hitherto 
evinced that discrimination and independent spirit in 
the management of their jiolitical affairs which we wei’e 
desirous to see. A lord, a M.P., or an esquire was a 
leading recpiisite to secure a full attendance, and atten- 
tion from them on all public occasions, as well as among 
those who called themselves their betters. They were 
always looking up to leadership of one description or 
another, were being swayed to and fro in opinion and 
action by the idol of their choice, and w'^ere rent and 
divided when some popular breath had blown that idol 

* Place, MSS., 27,819, p. 35. Bread, Knmokdge, and Freedom, by 

^ See The. Life ami struggles of himself (1876), p. 91. 

William Lovett in Jiis Pursuit of 
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“ from its pedestal. In fact, tlie masses, in tlieir political 
organisations were taught to look up to great men (or to 
men professing greatness) rather thiin to great principles. 
We wished, therefore, to establish a political school of 
self-instruction among them, in which they should 
accustom themselves to examine great social and 
political principles, and by their publicity and free 
discussion help to form a sound and healthful public 
opinion throughout the country.” Jjovett and his 
friends accordingly, on the 16th of June 1836, started 
“ The London Working-men’s Association.” Its pi-in- 
cipal objects were “ To draw into one bond of unity 
the intelligent and influential portion of the work- 
ing classes in tewn and couutiy ; to seek by every legal 
means to place all classes of society in possession of 
their equal, political, and social rights ; to use every 
exertion to remove those cruel laws that prevent the free 
circulation of thought through the medium of a cheap 
and honest I’ress ; and to promote by all avjiilable 
means the education of the rising generation and the 
extirpation of those systems which tend to future slavery.” 

An association, however, was of little use without 
the Platform to bring it into notice, and to explain its 
objects. Accordingly, after the lapse of some time, a 
meeting was convened by the Association, and one 
February day in the following year a crowded gathering 
took place at the Crown and Anchor Tavern in the 
Strand. “ There were eleven speakers at it — all working 
men, and besides them two who were not of the 
working class — namely, Feargus O’Connor and J. Bell — 
both of whom were considered intruders.” '■ 

“A Petition of Crievances” was adopted which 
previously had been drawn up by Lovett. It set forth 

1 See Place, MSS., 27,819, p. 48. 
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the injustice and anomalies of tlie existing representa- 
tive system, and advocated remedies which afterwards 
were known as “ the six points ” of the Charter — namely, 
Universal Sufi'rage, Annual Parliaments, Equal Electoral 
Districts, the Abolition of Property Qualification, Vote 
by Ballot, and Payment of Members. 

“ The prayer of that Petition,” says Lovett,^ 
“ fornuid the nucleus of the fixr-famed People’s Cluirter, 
which may be said to have had its origin at this meet- 
ing. The public meeting was the most crowded, and 
at the same time the most orderly one I ever attended. 
All our resolutions were unanimously agreed to, and 
our Petition signed by about 3000 persons.” It was 
determined to embody the Petition in a Bill which was 
to be introiluced into Parliament, and which was to be 
called “ Tlie People’s (.'barter ” ; but before the Assoina- 
tion had made progress with this work the King died 
(20th June 1837), and further action had to bo post- 
poned until the assembly of the new Parliament. 

In the meantime the Association issued an Address 
to reformers, in the hope of influencing electors. Its 
terms lielp to explain the cause of the Chartist move- 
ment : “It is now nearly six years since the Kefomi 
Act became a j>art of the laws of our country. To 
caiTy that measure, despite the daring advocates of 
corruption, the co-operation of the millions Avas sought 
for, and cheerfully and honestly given. They threw 
their hearts into the contest, and would liaA'e risked 
their lives to obtain that which they were led to believe 
would give to all the blessing of liberty. Alas ! their 
hopes were excited by promises which have not been 
kept, and their expectations of freedom have been 
bitterly disappointed. . . . In the course of a few weeks 
1 Lovett's Life, ]>. 102. • 
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“ this Bill will be prepared and printed for circulation 
under the title of ‘ The People’s Charter,’ and will form 
a rtdlying point for radical reformers — a standard by 
which to test all those who call themselves friends of 
the people. . . . Let those great principles, therefore, 
form the pledge of every candidate who presents him- 
self on the hustings. . . .You formed yourselves into 
societies — you met and petitioned by thousands to force 
a measure in which you were not included; show, 
therefo]-e, by similar demonstrations tliat you arc not 
unmindful of your own interests. . . . True it is that 
your Petitions arc but little regarded in the Hoiises of 
Parliament, but still we know' that it is the most 
efficient means of creating, guiding, and ascertaining 
public opinion.” ^ 

The general election wdiicli ensued on the King’s 
death, judging by the number of contested elec- 
tions, showed rather an increase of political interest 
throughout the country, as there Averc contests in 
219 constituencies in Great Britain as against 192 
in 1835 ; but it left Lord ]\'Icll)ourne and his AVhig 
Ministry in much about the same position in the new 
Parliament as they were before — that is to say, without 
a suffieient majority to carry any real liberal measure 
against the Tory opposition in the Iloiise of Commons, 
and the still more pow’erful opposition in the House of 
Lords. 

The election effected no change in the feelings or 
desires of the low'er classes ; those lay far too deep to 
be touched by the superficial and remote cfi’cct of the 
transfer of a few votes one way or the other in the 
House of Commons. But there was one moral they 
drew from it. 


^ Lovett’s Life, p. 115. 
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Place says ; “ The late elections had demon- 

strated to them (the people) that the whole process of 
electing memhers to the House of Commons was one of 
gross bribery, undue influence, and intimidation, the 
remedy for which could alone be found in a great 
extension of the suffrage, reducing the various denomina- 
tions of voters to one, and securing tlieir independence 
by the ballot.” * 

Tu addition to their Addi’css to the Electors, the 
Working-men’s Association adopted an Address to the 
(^ucen.^ On exju-essing their hitcntion to present it, 
they were informed that oflicial usage prescribed that 
an Address could not be presented personally to the 
Sovereign except at a levee, wdien the I’etiti oners 
must be in Court dress. They replied that, “ with every 
respect for the forms which make personal clcaidiness 
and respectful behaviour jiecessary (jualific-ations to 
approach hei* Majesty, we have neither the means nor 
the ineJination to indulge in such absurdities as dress- 
coats, swords, and wigs,” and they accordingly sent the 
Address to tin; Home Seeretaiy to present. “ We find,” 
said these men, “the bulk of the nation toiling slaves 
from birth till death — thousands wanting food, or sub- 
sisting on the scantiest pittance, having neither time 
nor means to obtain instruction, much less of cultivat- 
ing the higher faculties and brightest affections, but 
forced by their situation to eng<nider enmity, Jealoxisy, 
and (tontention, and too often to become the victims of 
intemperance and crime.” 

Even a more graphic description of the condition of 
the people was given by Lovett and J ohn Collins in a book 
called Chartism, which they wrote in prison in 1840.® 

^ Place, MSS., 27,819, p. 116. ^ Chartism^ by AVilliam Lovett ami 

® September 1837. J- Collins. • 
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“What worse can tliose experience on earth who, 
from earliest morn to latest night, are toiling in misery, 
yet starving while they toil ; who, possessing all the 
anxieties of fond parents, cannot satisfy their children 
with bread ; who, susceptible of every domestic affec- 
tion, perceive their hearths desolate, and their little 
ones neglected, while the wives of their bosoms are 
exhausting every toiling faculty in the field or work- 
shop, to add to the scanty portion which merely serves 
to protect thefr lives of careworn wretchedness ? Men 
thus steeped in misery and standing on the very verge 
of existence cannot pliiloso])liisc on [>rudence ; they are 
disposed to risk their lives on any chane-e which oilers 
the prospect of immediate relief as the only means of 
rendering life supportable, or helping them to osca]ic 
death in its most agonising forms.” 

With much truth has it been said by (.laiurnage : ^ 
“ It may be doubted whether there ever was a great 
political movement of the people without a social t)rigin. 
The' chief material object of mankind is to possess the 
means of social enjoyment. Secure them in possession 
of these, and small is the care they have for political 
abstractions. It is the existence of great social wrongs 
which princi])a]ly teaches the masses the. value of jjolitieal 
rights.” 

Unfortunately the lower classes of Englaud at this 
time were steej)ed in social wrongs. And now the 
[ffatform was once more in full activity — meetings for 
Reform of Parliament, meetings for the Ballot, meet- 
ings against the new Poor Law, meetings against the 
Factories, meetings for Universal Suffrage. Sc.arcely 
even in the reform struggle was the Platform so ap- 
pealed to ; but never yet had it sunk to such depths as 

* Gammage, }>. 1 1. 
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it now reached, for the people, left to themselves by the 
middle and upper classes, ignorant and uneducated, not 
knowing whither to turn for some alleviation of their 
condition, submitted themselves willingly to tlic lead of 
false guides, who, using the Platform for the ])urpose of 
influencing and controlling them, led them deeper and 
deeper into trouble and disaster. 

The Chartist movement was not, however, to be 
got under way by any one man or any one association. 
Just as a large river is made up by the contributions 
of numerous streams, so the Cluii-tist agitation resulted 
from the actions of several men and several associations, 
each w'orking on independent lines. 

The plan of proceeding started by Lovc'-tt not being 
deemed satisfactory by all, Feargus O’Connor and a f(!W 
of his friends made an effort to s('-t up another associa- 
tion which would be more conformable with their ow’n 
notions. 

Feargus O’Connor, who soon was to rise into notmiety 
as the leader of the Chartists, and to fill a conspi(;uous 
position in the agitation, was the nephew of Arthur 
(J’Connor, Avho had been an exile in the United States 
of America ever since the Irish Rebellion of 1798. Ho 
had been elected Member of Parliament for an Lish 
constituency on the passing of the Reform Act, and 
had belonged to the party of O’Coniiell, but having 
quarrelled with him, transferred his scene of opcriitiuns 
to England, and joined those who were agitating against 
the Poor Laws, for factory legislatiou, or for any other 
reform they wished to obtain — “ ’Taking,” as Place says, 
“whatever means he could to lead and mislead the 
working people.” He started in 1837 a newspaper 
called T/iC Northern Star, wdiich quickly became recog- 
nised as the organ of the Chartists, lleficieiit in all 
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the qualities which go to make greatness, yet possessed 
of many which soon make a man notorious, lie quickly 
came to the front, despite the fact of his jiot being one 
of the working people. Ho was a powerful and a popular 
speaker. “ Out of doors,” says Gammage, “ the thunder 
of his voice would reach the (iars of tlu‘. most careless and 
put to silence the most noisy of his audience ; ” ^ but his 
speeches W(!re made up of tlio wildest declamation, of 
the veriest rant, and all are vitiated by vanity or selfish- 
ness, and are completely devoid of the ring of earnest- 
ness or sincerity which is observable in tlie. speeches of 
so many of even the most violent and bombastic of the 
Chartist orators. 

He. and his friends, in their endea,\()ur to start a 
movement independent of the Association, called a 
public meeting (I9th Juno 1837) at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern in the Strand for the purpose of forming 
a Central National Association, “in order to obtain 
universal suffrage, protection for tin*, native industry, 
and the total abolition of the. infamous Poor I^aw Bill.” 

One of the speakers, Bernard by name, said his plan 
was to get a law passed by which ten shillings should 
pay for a sovereign, and sixpence for a shilling. 

James Brontorre. O’Biien said that the people, of 
Yorkshire were sick of spiseeh-making, and wished that 
something should be done. He said in plain English 
he Avould not give a damn for moral force unless he 
knew that there was another in the background pre- 
pared to come and relieve the moral force, if moral 
force was insuflicient to carry the point. He recom- 
mended that at the next general election tliey should 
proceed to the hustings in every borough and endeavour 
to procure a majority on a show of hamls, and unless 


^ Ganiiiiage, p. 5‘2. 
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the returning officer consented to take the poll uni- 
versally, the people should consider the men as their 
representatives and no otliers. If proper arrangements 
were made, he did not despair of getting 400 demo- 
crats returned. He should recommend these men 
to proceed to St. Stephen’s to take their seats, not by 
force, but tliey should assume they would be allowed to 
sit there. l>y way of doing honour to these men, it 
might be. as well that 200,000 of the able-bodied sub- 
jects of the King should accompany them, not to fight 
- — ^notliing of that sort — but to show the great s}'mpa,thy 
Avhich existed for th(; new representatives. . . . lie was 
not for employing forci^, not noAV at any rate, not until 
they could not do without it, and they could do with it. 

Another association or body Avhich was also begin- 
ning to take part in the agitation about this time was 
the. Political Union of Tbrmingham. It had been 
revived after the financial panic of 183G mainly by 
Attwood, who. Place says, was “the besotted advocate 
of an alteration of the innTeuc.y”; but it was a very 
different sort of body from that which had figured 
.so prominently in the Reform agitation. It held its 
first public meeting on the 19th dune 1837, and other 
meetings in the c.ourse of the autumn. 

The AVorking-men’s A.ssociation was in no way de- 
terred by the rival ])roceedings of O’Connor. With the 
view of helping localities to form associations similar to 
itself, and also of rousing the slumbering energies of the 
masses, it selected certain persons as “ missionaiaes ” or 
emissaruis for these purposes. Most prominent among 
these was Henry Vincent — “ the young Demosthenes 
of English demociracy,” as Oammage calls him. “ For 
fluency of speech he rivalled all his competitors. . . . 
He had every capacity for exciting the multitude, but 
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“ to give stal)ility to tlicir wakened minds was a very 
different thing. With a man of his stamp it was no 
difficult matter to rouse every passion into active life, 
hut to form and matui'e the judgment did not lie within 
his province. . . . Wlicrever he appeared, he drew forth 
the most enthusiastic, responses. Among the AVelsh too 
his fervid declamation awakened every sympathy of the 
heart. Excitable as that people are, his thrilling tones, 
as he depicted the burning wrongs of the toiling classes, 
fanned their passions into a flame which no after prudence 
could allay.” ’ 

Place says “ that these emissaries were themselves 
deluded, and they deluded others with the expectation 
that the time was come, and therefore they had only to 
associate and demand what they wanted to obtain it. 
This was mischievous doctrine though sincerely promul- 
gated.” " It resulted, however, in the formation of many 
local associations. The agitation continued throughout 
the autumn of 1837. By the end of the year the Work- 
ing-men’s Association had “ attained a station which had 
never before been attained by any body of working men. 
. . . They were, however, mistaken in one principal 
particular. They persuaded themselves that the s/'er 
points of reform which they had adopted would be 
speedily obtained ; they mistook those who countenanced 
their proceedings for the nation, and expected they 
would so overawe the Parliament as to induce the 
members of both Houses to concede all they demanded, 
and so fixed was this persuasion that it was impossible 
to convince any one of them that he was in error in this 
particular. They were sure, therefore, to mislead them- 
selves and all who relied upon them.” ^ 


^ Gainmage, j). 17. 
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The new Parliament, the first of our present 
Sovereign’s reign, met in Novemlicr. Its ojiening was 
looked to with some anxiety. Great was the di.sappoint- 
mcnt when all reference to such changes as the ballot 
or an extension of the franc.hisii was omitted in the 
Queen’s s]) 0 ',(*,cli, and dismay was jirodiiced wlien Lord 
Joht) liusse.ll, as the raouthjiiece of Ministers, and leader 
of the House of Commons, made an occasion to dt'iLire 
that Government would not countenance, any changes, 
much less as.sist in the great changes ])]-oposcd out of 
doors, and liki'lyto lie moved witiiin tlic House. “The 
excitement caused by this conduct wa,s very great, and 
(he conduct of Ministm-s was fri^dy c-anvassed. It 
was rejirobated by the Political Associations.” ‘ 

The ])irmiuglia.m 1‘olitical Union, seeing tlio progress 
the radical reformers in London were making, Ixigau to 
think of putting itself forward as leader in the. move- 
ment. 

Attwood, “becoming more violent as the ju’ospccts 
of realising his absurd cuj'rency scliemes became ever 
more remote,” said ; “ The middle classes could not be 
moved ; tlu'y were choked with juhle, jealousy, and 
S(u-vi]ity, The masses of the jicojile constituted tlie only 
hope of the country. Into their hands the destiny 
of the country must be committed. Without them 
universal auarcliy was ciTtain. . , . The Union must 
bring 2,0()0,0()0 of men together to stand by them, arid 
move legally at the word of command. They must raise 
the masses in tlu“. large towns, and bring them to act 
centrically, legally, and siraidtaneously upon the Parlia- 
ment.” ^ 

The Union decided on sending deputies throughout 
the kingdom to establish Political Unions, and, at a 

' Place, MSS., 117,819, p. 160, “ Ibid. p. 164. 
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mooting held at Coventry on the 3d January 1838, with 
this object Mr. P. H. Muntz, one of the Birmingham 
leaders, said : “ lie had gri'at liopes wlien the Qneen 
came to the throne that a better system would bo 
adopted. He was wofully disappointed, and nothing 
now remained but agitation, and su(;h a <lisplay of 
popular opinion and jajjnilar strength as would procure 
for the people a, voice in the L(>.gislatur(!, without which 
they could n(.)t c.xpcct any amelioration of tlunr con- 
dition.” 

There wcr(i thus two organisations that had sent out 
PLitform missionaries or organisers to awake the people, 
and besides the men thus sent, Stephens and Uastler 
were addressing meetings on their particular subjects, 
and Foiugus O’Connor and his friends were also actively 
engaged in holding mootings and making speeches. The 
Platform was, in fact, hard at work throughout the 
country instilling into the minds of the people such 
lessons as the leading popular orators chose to })rescnt to 
them. 

It is quite to be believed that, as Place tells us, 
“ There Avas great excitement at the commencement of 
the year 1838. It had spread into the southern a.nd 
eastern counties, and into South AVales. Binniimham 
was the centre of the midland (;ounties, as Man(;h(‘stcr and 
Newcastle were of the northern counties, .and Edinburgh 
and Glasgow were of Scotland. It Avas rap.idly spread- 
ing in every direction. The so-c<allcd Libei-al members 
of the House of Commons, who had assisted to procure 
the Reform Act in 1832, and had led the multitude to 
expect m.any important changes favourable to their 
class, .abandoned them, and confederated together to 
prevent any further political changes ; . . . the middle 
classes had subsided into a skate of quiescence and 
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al>ject submission in which the Parliament did its 
utmost to keep tlicm, and the working classes were left 
wholly to themselves, and to some extent uiidcT the 
guidance of leaders, some of whom have been shown to 
be equally ignorant and dishonest.” ' 

Some extra(;ts from some of the s[)eeches being made 
at this ]>eriod by some of the leaders will show to what 
purposes the Platform had noAC been tuiaied, and what 
exti'cme lane'^iui'e was som(itimes beiny used. 

At a meeting at Newcastle on 1st January 1838 
th('. Pev. J. R. Stephens said : “ 'I'he. people wawc not 
going to stand this, and he would say that sooner than 
wife and husband, and father and son, should be 
sundered, and dungeoned, and fed on ‘skillee’ — sooner 
thaJi wife or daughtei' should wear the ])rison dress — 
sooner than that — New'castle ought to be, and should be, 
one blaze of fmj, with oirly one way to put it out, and 
that with the blood of all w'ho supported this abomin- 
able measure, lie was a revolutionist by lire — he was a 
rev olutioj list by blood, to the knife, to the death. . , . 
It would be law for every man to have his firelock, his 
cutlass, his sword, his pair of pistols or his pike, and for 
every woman to have her pair of scissors, and for every 
child to have its paper of pins, and its box of needles 
(hei'c the orator’s voice was drowned in the cheers of 
the meeting), and let the men, with a torch in one hand 
and a dagger in the other, ])ut to death any and all who 
attempted to sever man and wife.” ® 

At a meeting at (llasgow in the same month he 
said : “ If they will not reform this, ay, uproot it all, 
they shall have the revolution they so much dread. "We 
shall destroy these abodes of guilt, which they have 
reared to violate all law^ and God’s Book. If they will 

1 Place, MSS., 27,820, y, 4. Gaminagc, p. 65. 
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“ not Icurn to act as law prescribes, and God ordains, so 
that every man sliall, by his labour, find comfortable 
food and clothing, not for himself only, bnt for his 
wife and babes, then we swear by the love of our 
brotliers, by our God who made us all for haiipincss, by 
the earth He gave for our supj)ort, by tlie lieaven He 
designs for those who love each other liei'e, and by the 
hell which is the poi’tion of those who, Auolating His 
Hook, have (;onsign(‘d their fellowmen, the image of 
their God, to hutiger, nakedness, and death ; we have 
sworn by our God, by heaven, earth, a.nd lu'll, that from 
the east, the west, the north, and the south, we shall 
wra]t ill one awful sheet of devouring llaiue, which no 
arm can resist, the manufactories of the cottf)n tyrants, 
and the places of those, who raised them by ra])ine and 
murdei', and founded them upon the wretchedness of 
the millions whom God, our God, Scotland’s God, 
created to be hapjiy.” 

“Of such as the above,” remarks Ga.mma.g(', “were 
the speeches of Stephens generally composed.” 

Pointing once to a monster mill he exclaimed, “ You 
see yonder factory, with its towering chimney; every 
brick in that chimney is cemented with the blood of 
women and little children.” On another occasion he 
said : “If the rights of the poor wm-c trampled under- 
foot, then downi with the throne, down with the 
aristocracy, dow'ii Avith the bishops, down Avith the 
clergy, burn the church, down with all rank, all title, 
and all dignity.” ^ 

Other speakers also Avere almost if not quite as 
violent. Thus, on the 8th of January 1 838, a meeting of 
the Working-men’s Association was held at Lc'.cds, with 
the object of petitioning for universal suffrage. Some 

^ daniniiTge, p. 66. 
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1500 to 2000 persoii.s were present. A speocli was 
made by Beaumont, who lias already been mentioned, 
wlio referred to tlie rcliellion in (Vmada, and said:^ 
“ Gosford and Golborne should be hanged, and justice 
would not be done them, unless Russell and Mi'lbourne 
and Peel were hanged with them. Now, my friends, 
you are liei-e tin; representatives of British justices ; you 
know the defence, set up by the Ministers through their 
hirc'd advocate, the Press ; you have heard my charges 
against them, and have weighed the evidence. How 
,say you? An', .lohn Ru.ssell and liOrd Melbourne 
guilty of trea.son, robbery, arson, a.nd inurdej*? or are 
they }iot guilty ? ((.h'ii'.s of ‘Guilty.’) Such of you as 

give your verdict of guilty hold u]i your hands (hero 
the whole meeting held up their hands). Hearken to 
your verdict. You say the monsters are guilty of murder, 
treason, robbery, and arson, and so you say all. ((Aies 
of ‘Yes, yes, Ave do.’) Oh, Innv 1 wish 1 could give etfect 
to your most j'ighteous vm'dict by ])ronouncing judg- 
ment of death and execution a.cc.ording to law on 
these detestable violators of the laws of God and man. 
(Ijoud cheers.)” 

A dinner was given in the evening after the meeting. 
Sjieaking at it Dr. Taylor said: “The time for physical 
force had arrived ; ... it was high time to lay down 
the sp:idc and take up the sword.” ^ 

Be.'iumont also sjioke and saiil : “ I am a man for 
physical force. ... It is not by talking Imt by taking 
the sledge-hammer and knocking out the tax-gatherers 
brains that any good c,an be done ; ” and he went on to 
make some fuillicr remarks, but this time “he was met 
with such a volley of hisses and groa.ns that he could 
scarcely make hiinself heard at all, and quite in a 

1 riacc, MSS., 27,820, p. 18. “ Thid. pp. 28, 24. 
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“ paroxysm of rage, and grinning and clenching his fists, 
as if becoming completely ferocious, he exclaimed” — but 
what he further said ]ieed not be given. ITis conduct 
confinned the statement that he was insane — a fearful 
iniliction, but affording a sa,(l comment on the Platform 
that such men should be listened to at all. 

On the 15th January 18.‘18 the Political Union of 
Birmingham held a great metding in the Town Hall, 
and mad(! a declaration of their principles by passing a 
resolution in favour of Universal Suffrage, Triennial 
Parliaments, and V<»te by Ballot.^ 

Attwood, at this meeting, strongly urged obedience 
to th(i law. “By peace, law, order, loyalty, and union, 
the })eoyjle are pow(‘rful for good ; by tumult and dis- 
order they b(;com(i weak as infants. A mob iu>ver yet 
possessed power, but an outraged indignant p(*,o])l(; arc 
omnipotent. . . . We know you, and we know our 
country well, but in tlu^ midst of the mighty masses of 
men that we must bring into political acti\dty in every 
town in England, Scotland, and Ireland, not excepting 
Loudon itself, we cannot but be sensible that the, follies 
of some, and the guilt of others, may ])o.ssibly lead great 
masses astray. In one short hour of error or crime 
immense mischief may be done to our cause and to our 
country. If ever the people suffer their cause to be 
stained by crime, they will be attacked and crushed by 
the law.” ^ Such couns(d was, unfoidunately, rare. 

On 5th February 1838 a meeting of delegates of 
various branch societies of the South Lancashire Anti- 
Poor Law Association was held at Manchester. 

Stephens, who spoke at it, said : “ if the Act were 
established, it should be eye for eye, tooth for tootli, 
wife for wife, child for child, man fin- man, blood for 

1 Place, MSS., 27,820, pp. 44, 4r>. “ See T/u; Times, January 1838. 
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l)loo(l. ((Cheers.) So Lcilp liiui God and his country.” 
Oast] er followed. He “ seriously warned the ]\1 misters 
against j>ushiug tin'- people too hard. (Loud cheers.) 

. . . He knew the assassin’s knife', would bo used if they 
were', to be tricked out of their rights. ... It Avas 
time he should speak out. Ministers had already 
]>ursued tlu'.ir crawling, dirty, bludgeon, shabby career 
too far. (Loud (dieers.) And if they thought the in- 
habitants of those hills and valleys would tamely submit 
to be. cheated against hnv out of their rights, they 
might expe.ct, for he knew’ they would meet with, 
sudden death on the part of their own friends. (Cheers.) 
He Avas sorry to speak in this style. He had been con- 
sidered an ine('ndiary, :i. bloo«llhirsty man. Ib^ Avas one 
of thos(‘ rather Avho had spoken right out in order 
to ju'cvent those consc<iueuc.e.s AA’hic.h must folloAV if 
IMinistcj-s pcrseve,red in their course.” 

At llochdale, on the occasion of a similar meeting, 
8tc])hens said : “ If it Avere right to confiscate the 
property of tlu) pc'ople by abrogating the 4tkl Elizabeth, 
it is right for the poor to take a dagger in one ha.nd, 
and a, torch in the other, aud do the best for 
themseh’es.” ^ 

y\t the same meeting Oastler again flamed forth 
his amithemas : “ I tell yoAi churchmen, I tell you 

dissenters, before 1 would subinit to such an Act, I 
Avould set the whohj kingdom in a blaze. 1 am no 
incendia.ry, but I haA’c aflec-tion in my heaii, and wdll 
breathe out.” 

And so the agitation went on. These and similar 
attempts to influence the people against the ncAV Poor liaw 
not long after had the effect to be expected from them. 
And “ blood was spilt — the blood of the innocent, and 

9 

1 The Examiner^ lOtli February 1838, p. 88. 
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“ the blood of the misguided.” The case is an illustration 
of the clanger of the Platform. 

“ A madman, whose I'cal name was said to be Thom, 
appeared at Caiitcibuiy about the year ] 833 under the 
assumed name of William Courteney. His manners 
were pleasing, and his elocution fluent and impressive. 
He successively stood as candidate for the city of 
Canterbury, and East Kent, but fa.ile,d. He was 
subsc(j[ucntly convicted of perjury, and on proof of his 
insanity he was sent to a.n asylum, from which, after a 
jieriod, ho was dise.harged. Onc(j at liberty he resumed 
his old connection with some of the idle ajid ill-disposed 
peasantry, inflamed of late by harangues against the new 
Poor Law* Act, and fuimed a band of about a hundi'ed. 
A farmei', whos(! servant had been seduced from his 
service to join the band, sent a civil oflic(’r to bring him 
back to his Avork. 'riiom shot the e.onstable dead. A 
military party, accompanied by several magistrates, 
forthwith endeavoured to arrest him. He shot the 
officer dead, and Avas then shot dead himself. His 
foUoAvers attacked the soldiers, Avho in self-defence had 
to fire, and altogether some fifteen liA'cs were lost. 
The band then disj>erscd.” ‘ 

Among th<5 numerous meetings held in the course of 
the spring of 1838 there is on<! AA'hich deserves special 
mention, as presenting a new phase of the Platform. 
This was a meeding of the Avomen of Birmingham. 
The idea originate.d appanmtly with Mr. 1'. C. Salt, a 
member of the Birmingham Boliti(‘.al Union, who has 
also left an account of it in a letter he wrote® 
to Mr. Ebene/cr Elliot : “ T sent you, last w^eek, 
a Birminghcam journal, Avith a very much curtailed 
account of the meeting of women. I alone of Bir- 

’ The Exavtiner, 3J Jniic 1838, p. 346. 
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mingham reformers dared either to convene it or to 
attend it. There could not have hecu less than 12,000 
women there. A more beautiful and moviuir .siffht was 
never seen ; a meciting more enthusi;istic or more 
orderly never was assembled. It was evident tliat the 
iron had entered into their soul, and that th('y felt 
deeply, and resolved religiously, that their children’s 
children should not be trampled on as they had been. 

“I mention this meeting to you because it forms 
part of my general ])lan. 1 believe (1 might say I 
know) that hitherto the women have thought so little 
upon politics, and being so utterly ignorant of the con- 
nec.tion of our system with their i)ovefty and degrada- 
tion, that they have eithei* not interfercid, or persuaded 
their husbands from meddling with politics as a thing 
of no profit. Wt*. cannot afibrd their neutrality or hos- 
tility. They must be our enthusiastic friends.” * 

The meeting was held on the 2d April in the Town 
Hall. Salt spoke : “ He looked upon the. sight before 
him,” he said, “ as one which no mortal eyes had ever 
seen — a meeting of women surpassing in nuinbei-s that 
of any body of men ever assembled in that vast hall. 

. . . He held as an article of his faith that nothing was 
really well done unless it Avere done by wommi. The 
men in 1832 made a sad bungling job of the Reform 
Bills. . . . The men of England took the lead then, 
now the women of Birmingham would obtain the 
immortal honour of setting an example to the women 
of England, which would be of the utmost consctiuence 
to all.” 

In the course of his speech he, for the first time, 
propounded the idea of a National Petition. He 
said : “ While similar meetings were being held else- 

’ Place, MSS., 27,820, p. 26. “ Ibid. p. 69. 
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“ where, they miglit obtain the signature of 3,000,000 of 
men to a National Petition demanding a restoration of 
their riglits. He ])ro]iosed that the day on which the 
Petition was presented should be the day to be kept as 
a solemn obsei-vance tlirougliout (Ireat Britain, and 
thenceforth the peojde should resolve to abstain from 
every excisable article.”^ 

Eesolutions were passed, one of them inveighing 
against Parliament for persisting in maintaining Corn 
Laws for making food dcsar, and trade laws to make 
labour cheaj) — for having given mono 2 )(»]y to the wealthy, 
and competition to the poor, and who, wliile they liave 
maintained tlie •intej'ests of the pension list of Slate 
paupers, have enacted Poor Laws calculated to depriA e 
the victims of their inicpiity of tlndr last refuge. And 
another, that the timci has arrived when tlu' general 
inquiry has produced conviction in eveny sound and in- 
quisitive mind tliat the iutensst of all can only be jiro- 
tected by all being icpresented in the TiCgislature, and 
they pledged tluimselves to su})port universal siilTrage, 
annual Parliaments, ami other measures of j-eform. 

A more important meeting was that wdiicli was held 
on the 3d May “ at llunslet Moor, near Leeds, for the 
purpose of forming a great Northern Union. There 
Fcargus O’Connor was present, and spoke, and tliere was 
much vague declamation. It was agreed that the Union 
should be formed. Collins, one of the Birmingham 
deputies, addressed the meeting, and cariied with him 
the enthusiasm of those present to the higliest. The 
meeting declared that they and the men of the North 
would follow Feargus O’Connor to the death, and 
pledged themselves to make atonement for their former 
apathy by making up for it by increased energy. 

J Pkci, MSS., 27,820, p. 70. ‘-i 1838. 
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“From this time,” says Place, “Fcargus O’Oonuor 
became the Ajwstle of the North, tlie constant travelling 
dominant leader, and at length, as will be seen, in his 
own conc(!it, the master of the lladicals.” ^ 

Lovett, who has giveji a description of the state of 
the })olitieal refonners at this period, t(>lls ns that they 
were “Not merely sjlit into numerous y)arties, but 
each was pursuing its own political jairposc to the pre- 
judice of all ])ractical measures. One i>arty was loud 
in condemnation of the Poor Ijaws ; another was con- 
tending for an increase of Paper Curreiu^y as tlic only 
spiicitic for the national grievance's ; another was depict- 
ing and de])recating the horrors of the Factory System ; 
another praying for a SJiort Time. Bill ; another for a 
‘ Tax on Machinery ’ ; another for Household Suffrage ; 
another foi- tlui Ballot.’' 

Tiovett" and the Working-men’s Association got 
at last as far as actually to publish “The Peoj)le’s 
Charter.” '* It made its appearance on the 8th May 
J 8;}8, tog(;ther with a.n Address to the Radical Rclbrmcrs 
of (Ireat Biitain and Ireland. 

It was in the unattractive fonn of a Bill — a Bill to 
juovidc for the just representation of the people of 
(Ircat Britain and Irtland in the Commons House of 
Parliament. It propfised to enact (I) that every male 
inhabitant of twenty-one years and upwards, with the 
exception of foreigners, lunatics, or criminals, should be 

^ ria(‘tj, HSS., 27,820, p. 135. dom is but boguii, and lliat its next, 

" Lovett’s /yZ/r, }). 172. its ifiand, its sacred objects arc a 

Tkc ^vnrds “Pcoj»le’s Charter” five Press, universal suifra^jje, vole by 
wore not quile now. ballot, rand annual Parliaments. They 

A pamjdilet, ciilitlcd The Pcop/c’s must ivinciaher that the best moans of 
iU\itrtrr liad been written by a obta.inini( those is to enrol themselves 
physician, and sold by Jlrooks, tlie in l^olitical Unions, to call incessant 
stationer in Oxford Street, in 1832. ])ublic meetings, and wivlcly difliise 
In it was the following: “Tlie people such works as the piuscyit.” — Place, 
must reincnibcr that the battle of free- MSS., 27,790, p. 26. 
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entitled to vote for tlie election of a member of Parliament, 
or, in other words, universal sntfrage ; (2) that the United 
Kingdom be divided into 300 equal electoral districts ; 
(3) that the voting should be by ballot ; (4) that 
Parliament should only last a year ; (5) that no 
qualification for meinbersbq) should be required other 
than the choice of electors ; and (G) lastly, that mem- 
bers of Parliament should be paid. 

“ The object of this Bill, according to the Address, 
was to cause the radicals of the kingdom to form a 
conc(n)tration of their principles in a practical form, 
upon which tiny could l>e brought to unite, and to 
which they might point o.v a charter thei/ are deter- 
mined to obtain.” ^ 

Lovett adds that “ 1'he Peoi)lc’s Lhartcr ” “ excited 
among the industrious classes a more extended and 
united public opinion in its favour than })erhupr-! any 
other political document that has issued from the 
Press.” And that, after its publication, the majority 
of all of the conflicting parties for different reforms 
gave up their separate hobbies, and decided on con- 
tending for it as the first effectual step towards all 
political and social improvement. 

The Birmingham Political Union also made a move 
forward at this time. After many meetings of the 
Council of the Union a public meeting was held in the 
Town Hall on the 14th May 1838, when, aftcu- many 
speeches, certain important resolutions were adopted*. 
The first decided on the aijpointment of seven delegates 
to proceed to Glasgow, where a great demonstration 
was being organised. . 

It was further resolved to present to Parliament 
a National Petition, which was r(iad to the meeting. 

’ Sco ‘‘Address from Working-men’s Association.” — Lovett’s Life, p. 169, 
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Five points were set forth in it — not “ six points,” as in 
the Charter — “ equal electoral districts ” not being in it. 

The Petition had been drafted by the Council some 
short time before the Charter was published. The two 
documents came from independent sources, and the differ- 
ence among historical writers as to the “ Jioe points ” 
and the “ six points ” of the Charter is thus explained ; 
some speaking of Chartism as defined by the National 
Petition, others as defined liy “ The People’s Cliarter.” 

The Petition humbly showed “ That we, your 
petitioners, dwell in a land whose merchants are noted 
for them enterpi ise, whose manufacturers are very skilful, 
and whose workmen are proverbial for their industry. 
T’hc laud itself is goodly, the soil rich, and tlie tempera- 
ture wholesom('. It is abundantly furnished with the 
materials of commerce and trade ; it has numerous and 
convenient harbours ; in facility of 'ntovnal communica- 
tion it exceeds all others. For three and twenty years 
we have enjoyed a profound peace. Yet, with all these 
elements of national prosperity, and w'ith every disposi- 
tion and ca[)aeity to take advantage of them, we find 
ourselves overwhelmed witli public and private suffer- 
ing. We are bow’ed down under a load of taxes ; our 
traders are trembling on the verge of bankruptcy ; our 
workmen arc starving ; capital brings no profit, and 
labour no remuneration ; the home of the artificer is 
desolate, and the warehouse of the pawnbroker is full ; 
the w'orkliouse is crowded, and the manufactory is de- 
serted. We have looked on every side, we have searched 
diligently, in order to find out the causes of a distress 
ao sore and so long continued. We can discover 
none in nature or in Providence. Hexven has dealt 
graciously by the people ; but the foolishness of our 
rulers has made the goodness of God of none effect. . . . 

VOL. H Q 
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“The few have governed for the interest of the few, 
while the interests of the many have been sottishly 
neglected, or insolently and tyrannously trampled upon. 

“ It was the fond expectation of the peoj»]e that a 
remedy for the greater part, if not for the whole, of 
their grievances, would be found in the Reform Act of 
1832. They were taught to regard that Act as a wise 
means to a worthy end ; as the machinery of an im- 
proved legislation, wlierc the will of the masses would 
be at length poteiitial. They have Ijeen bitterly and 
basely deceived. Tlie fruit which looked so fair to the 
eye has turned to dust and asluis when gathered. The 
Refoim Act has efi’ected a transfer of power from one 
domineering faction to another, and left the people as 
helpless as before. . . . 

“ We come before your honourable House to tell you, 
with all humility, that this state of things must not be 
permitted to continue ; that it cannot long continue 
without seriously endangering the stability of the 
throne, and the peac.e of the kingdom ; and that if, by 
God’s help, and all lawful and con.stitutiona.l appliances, 
an end can be put to it, we arc fully resolved that it 
shall speedily come to an end. . . . 

“ We perform the duties of freemen ; we must have 
the privileg(!S of freemen. AVe demand Universal Suf- 
frage. . . . We demand the Ballot. . . . AVe demand 
Annual I'mliaments. . . . Universal suffrage will, and 
it alone can, bring true and lasting peace to the nation. 
AVe firmly believe that it will also bring prosperity. 

“ May it therefore please your honourable House to 
tahe this our Petition into your most serious considera- 
tion, and to use your utmost endeavours, by all con- 
stitutional means, to have a law passed, granting to 
every male of lawful age, sane mind, and unconvicted 
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of crime, the right of voting for members of Parliament ; 
and directing all future elections of members of Par- 
liament to be in the way of secret ballot, and ordaining 
that the duration of Parliaments so chosen shall in no 
case exceed one year, and abolishing all property 
qualifications in the members, and providing for their 
due remuneration while in attendance on their Parlia- 
mentary duties.” '■ 

Another idea Avbich originatetl with the Pirminjrhani 
Political Union was that of a National or General Con- 
vention. It was propos(*d that forty-nine of the largest 
towns should elect or appoint by public meeting, dele- 
gates who should meet in London, and take charge of 
the National Petition and arrange for its presentation 
to Parliament; and it was evidently ex])ected that the 
body thus formed should become a people’s Parliament, 
which should make its influence powerfully felt in the 
Tiegislature. 

On the morning of the 21st of May (1838) the 
de])utatioj] which had been appointed in Birmingham 
to jwoceed to Glasgow reached the neighbourhood of 
that t(5wn. At the Toll Ch'oss an arch had been erected, 
decked with evergi'ceiis, and with a motto 071 it — “ Aforiil 
force will emancipate, the world.” A little farther they 
were met by a pi'ocession of reformers, and Avere escorted 
to the place of the meeting, “ accompanied on both 
sides by thousands of spectators Avith deafening cheers.” 

“ It was computed,” says Gammage, “ that not less 
than 200,000 of the stal wart sons of labour displayed 
their toil-worn faces in the gigantic gathering.” “ “ The 
uptuimed faces when seen from the hustings was a most 
surprising and beautiful sight, causing the most solemn 
feelings.” “ 

^ • 

^ Place, MSS., 27,8il0, j). 374. ^ See the rei)ori of the Birmingham 

^ Gammage, p. 27. Journal. 
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“The meeting was wholly composed of working 
men. Not a solitary member of what are called the 
respectables of the high middle class, with the excep- 
tion of the chairman, took part in the proceedings.” 
After a few sentences from the chairman, a Mr. 
Gillespie spoke. He said : “ This is a great, a grand, a 
glorious day. That heart must be cold, indeed, which 
would not be raised into enthusiasm at the sight before 
me. No tyrant king spreads his banners before them 
to load them to the field of slaughter. No political 
priest stains his sacerdotal robes by going forth with 
the Bible in one hand, and the sword in the other, 
leading on the infatuated people to the commission of 
murder. Justice and Mere}' arc emblazoned on our 
shields, law, order, and loyalty and unanimity on our 
banners. They had assembled to demand those rights 
which they believed Heaven had granted tlnun, but 
man withheld from them.” 

Several resolutions were passed. One “ That the 
Reform Bills having failed to realise the reasonable 
expectations of the people, it has become necessary for 
the masses again to exert their power in procuring 
those political rights, and that voice in the election of 
representatives which is the inalienable inheritance of 
Britons, and which can alone secure a fair remuneration 
for labour and the peaceable i)OSsession of property.” ’ 
Resolutions were also passed in favour of the ballot, 
payment of members, for the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
and of commercial restrictions, and for the adojjtion of 
the National Petition ; and it was also decided that a 
delegate be appointed to proceed to London to act in 
concert with those deputies from other parts of the 
country who might be appointed for similar purposes. 

» Place, MSS., 27,820, p. 111. 
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Attwood made a long speech ; “ Men of Glasgow,” 
he said, “ unconquered men of Scotland, I come amongst 
you from the heart of England. 1 bring with me the 
blessings of your Engli.sh countrymen, their expression 
of dee]) sympathy for your sufferings and wrongs, and 
the expression of their firm determination to unite with 
you in obtaining relief from those sufferings and redress 
for tho.«e wrongs, and in restoring the prosperity and 
vindie.atiug the liberty of our common ('.ountry, . . . 

“ 1 am reproached with being an agitator. I have 
never agitated but for the good of my countrymen. Tt 
was the cries, the misery of my countrymen, that made 
me an agitator. . .-. 

“ P’ollow up tlie proceedings so well commenced 
to-day by sending a delegate to London. I kiiow tliiit 
thci’c arc forty-eight otlier towns which will do the same ; 
and when those delegates are assembled in London, 
and backed by tlic Petition of 2,000,000 of men, P 
should like to see the House of Commons whicli would 
set the.m at defiance. (Thunders of a])])lausc.) Put if 
they should l)e mad enough to despise your Petition, 
then 1 would have you to proclaim a solemn, sacred, 
universal strike, not of masters against men, not of 
men against masters, but of all together against the 
common enemy. Your cause is ju.st and righteous and 
holy. You liave only to cling fast to it in order to 
achieve victory.” ' 

Several other speakers followed. Edmonds from 
Birmingham said: “You are now% for the first time, 
invited to co-operate with Engli.shmen for the common 
benefit of both countries, and more especially for your- 
selves — the working classes.” He apjjroved of the motto 

^ Place comments on this proposal : besotted irimldlchcadeduess, yet he 
“Mr. Attwood is a sad exami)le of was not alone among* his associ- 
this want of power to reason, of dull, ates.” 
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“Moral Force,” but at the same time he would assure 
them “ that unless the Physical Force was not called into 
action with the moral demonstration of public opinion, 
the moral would have no weight without the physical 
power. The truth was the Moral was the Shadow, 
the Physical was the Substance.” 

Dr. Wade, a deputy from the Working-men’s Associa- 
tion of London, and “a. minister of tlie Church of 
England,” presented the Charter to the meeting, and 
recommended its “six points,” and union with per- 
severance as the means of obtaining them. 

The deputation did not confine their o])erations to 
Glasgow, but proceeded to otlier towns in Scotland. The 
next day a great meeting for the county of Peufrew was 
held at Eldcrslie — the native place of Sir William 
Wallace — and a delegate was elected to attend the pro- 
posed Convention. Part of the deputation then pro- 
ceeded to Kilmarnock, where a large meeting was 
held on the 30th May, then to Stirling, Perth, and 
Dundee ; part went to meetings at Cupar-Fife and 
Dunfermline. Banquets and soirees were also given 
in their honour. At all of tlnisc meetings, resolutions, 
similar to those at Glasgow, were adopted, .and the Peti- 
tion w’as put in course of signature. When the deputa- 
tion got back to Birmingham, a public rec.cption was 
given them, and speeches were made, describing their 
successful tour in Scotland. 

On the 27th of June the men of the Tyne and 
Wear held a meeting on Town Moor of Newcastle — “ One 
of the most magnificent arrays of moral and physical 
power ever exhibited by the masses of this country.” 
The chair was taken about mid-day by Mr. Doubleday — “a 
veteran champion of democracy ” ; “ the Moor presented 
what the foes of progress would denominate a truly 
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awful appearance,” — some 80,000 persons, it was esti- 
mated, being present. Amongst the speakers was a 
working man named Ayr. As Gammago regarded his 
speech as “ one of the best specimens of the working- 
class oratory of that period,” an extract from it may bo 
given. Ayr said: “He was proud of the thousands 
which they had banded together this day, to worship 
at the altar of freedom. I'ln* sword of oppression hung 
over tliem, but if need sliould be, they wouLl draw the 
sword of justice, and never return it to the scal)bard till 
justice should be done to the wronged and outraged 
people of England. . . . 

“ He Avould advci't to a portion of the. resolution 
which he. held in his hands ; it declared that they 
would use e\’ery means, not every legal means, mark, 
biit every means for the attainment of universal 
suffrage. He could not help again alluding to the 
monarchy ; hitherto they had reigned for themselves, 
but he declared before that vast a.sscmbly, and in its 
name, that if it did not reign for the good of the 
millions it should not reign at all. The famish- 
ing and the heljdess, the widow and the orphan, future 
generations were looking up to them for support, 
and shoidd they look in vain ? The interests 
of working men were everywhere the same, and the 
oppressoi‘8 would find that working men were about to 
be everywhere united. Knowledge was power, and 
union was strength, and in the difi'usion of knowledge 
that was now spreading around, and in the union that 
had now sprung up among the people, he foresaw, and 
that too at no distant period, the dowmfall of aristocracy 
all over the world.” ^ 

At Sunderland a large meeting took place. One 

1 Ganimage, p. 32. 
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speaker, referring to their co-operation with the middle 
classes for Parliamentary reform, said : “ They had been 
deceived, basely desei'ted, but they now stood forward 
again in their own might and majesty, and again they 
would triumpli.” O’Connor spoke at it, and said : 

“ T would rather die a freeman than live a slave. 
When the Constitution of my country tells me 1 
have a right to carry arms, my own wisdom tells me 
when I ought to use them — these are not my maxims 
but those of the greatest statesmen. Should I fall there 
will bo others to sup])ly my plaxte.” 

At Nottingham there was a great demonstration on 
the 31st July ; and at Northam])ton a series of meetings 
were held early in August ; and then, on the fith August, a 
great meeting was held at Birmingham for the purpose of 
selecting eight delegates to the proposed Convention. 
Some 200,000 persons, according to Chartist accounts, 
were present. Attwood, in the course of a very long 
speech,’ suggested a national strike for a week. 
“ Suppose the delegates in Convention should comm.and 
a sacred week, when no plough or shuttle should move, 
no anvil sound throughout Great Britain — a sacred w’eek 
during which every man should cease finm labour. In 
that great week we will do no work until we have first 
done the work of the nation. Let there be a proper 
union and agreement amongst the people, and then, if 
there should be occasion for it, the forty-nine delegates 
would have but to stamp with their feet upon the 
ground, and 2,000,000 of men will answer the call, 
and if that will not do, 5,000,000 of men will repeat 
it. But there will be no occasion for it. We shall have 
all we want without having recoui'se to it. If we are 

’ Ilis speech, as rci»ortcd in the ing inches wide and ‘21 feet 
BirmviiigJiam* Jmrmd^ occupies by long. — Place, MSS,, 27,820, p. 
measurement a column of close print- 172. 
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forced to it, then I say let the enemies of the people take 
the consequences.”' He praised the people, and pro- 
mised them the reward of their perseverance, and said : 

“ That if the Government dared to arrest him in the 
execution of his peaceful purpose, 100,000 men would 
march to demand his release.” 

Feargus O’Connor also spoke, and made a violent 
speech : “ When he saw the wealth, the strength, the 
power, and the virtue of the people hefore him, he 
recognised the meeting as the signing, scaling, and 
delivering of the great moral covenant this day entered 
into by the people.” 

“ He went on,” says Place, “ with his usual volubility, 
looseness, and inconsiderateness. Tie deprecated all agita- 
tion for the ‘ Corn Laws,’ as he did ‘ every other crotchet.’ 
He appeared before them as the repri'sentative ol 
.■{,000,000 of determined minds and stalwart arms. There 
was not a man amongst them who w^as not satisfiett to 
trust the moral power of the nation, even to down- 
bending, even to submission, even to a iawming pliability 
for expediency. They were ready to do this rather than 
to rush into any maddening conflict. They might be 
sure that the man who Avas for marshalling physical 
force would be the first to desert it whenever it was in 
reality resorted to, still he would not be understood to 
imply that he was contented to live a slave. 

“No! come he slow or come he fast, 

It is hut death that comes at last. 

But when the moral strength was expended, and the 
mind drawn out at last, then, as INTr. i\ttwood had said, 
if AVTong should come from any party, cursed be 
that man who refused to repel force by force. He had 
travelled over 2000 miles in the last six months. He 

1 Place, MSS., 27,820, p. 173. 
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“ had seen tlie soldiers intrude upon the meetings of the 
people, whom, every one of them, as if prepared for 
better days, stood unawed. He had told the soldiers that 
if tliey were going to begin the work of carnage, to give 
him time to muster his battalions, and if 2,000,000 were 
not sufficient, 5,000,000 would stand up to do them 
justice.” 

The comments on this spcjech are interesting ; they 
show the rift which was afterwards to widen into 
a split that was fatal to the (^liartist agitation. “It 
may,” wrote William Lovett, “ be said to be the first 
Chartist meeting at which O’Connor introduced his 
physical force notions, or rather his Irish braggadocio 
about arming and fighting, for to fight himself formed 
no part of his patriotism.” 

“Such indiscretion,” wrote Canunage,’ “Avas laying 
the foundation of a schism which could only be pro- 
ductive of the most fatal coiis('quenccs to tlie success of 
the raovemcmt ; ” but, as if in extenuation of the fault, 
he adds ; “ The strongest language was at that time tl)e 
most popular.” 

Place, commenting generally on the meeting, says : 
“ From the speeclies niade, it may be safely concluded 
that all of the speakers were fully persuaded that 
the six points of the Charter would be extorted from 
the Government early in the session.” 

On the 17th Se])tember the first public meeting of 
the Chartists in London AA’^as held at the Palace Yard, 
Westminster. It was jjresided over by tlie High 
Bailiff, and it was estimated that some 1 0,000 to 
15,000 people were present. Resolutions Avere proposed 
and passed in favour of the Charter and of the National 
Petition, and the people of the United Kingdom were 

^ Ganimage, p. 51. 
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recommended to hold meetings and appoint deputations 
to their representatives to support and vote for the 
People’s Charter and the National Petition. 

Eight jiersons were ajipointed “ to unite with the 
delegates that may he selected liy other meetings to 
watch over the (Charter and Petition when they are 
presented to Parliament. Lovett opened the proceedings. 
He said ; “ In order tliat then? may he no mistake as 
regards the object of this meeting, T have heiui requested, 
on the part of the Working-men’s Association, to say 
that whatever speculative opinions we may entertain, 
they form no part of our present agitation. We mean 
what we say when we declare that the People’s Charter 
contains a full measure of itolitical justice, which would 
give to the ]»oop]e the means of redressing all wrongs, 
iind that, with God’s help, we mean to obtain it. The 
National T’etition embraces all the objects and the same 
principles of just representation as ‘ the Clhartcr,’ and 
having already been hallowed by the approbation of 
hundreds of thousands of signatures will, 1 trust, be 
respected by this assembly.” 

Ebenezer Elliot, afterwards known to fame as the 
Corn Law rhymer, also spoke. He said : “ Your 
enemies tell you that meetings like this mean 
nothing. But I tell them that when people cheer- 
fully pay out of their poverty for such meetings 
as this, they mean a great deal ; for they mean 
that the people fire in earnest ; and when nations are 
in earnest they get their riglits. You fire told too, 
by many of your friends, that you should not now 
agitate for the franchise. Why not ? Because for want 
of it you have been robbed of everything. A strange 
argument. But that you may agitate for it and obtain 
it, I wish to convince you of two things — that you can 
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“ obtain it if you will, and that if you do not speedily 
obtain it, taxation will drive your trade to other 
countries, and you will find yourselves in the streets, 
without wages, without food, and without the possibility 
of obtaining cither, unless you devour first your op- 
pressors, and then perhaps each other. . . . Let no other 
object divert your attention from the franchise which 
contains all good objects, as the acorn carries within 
itself the oak and his fortunes.” 

The most interesting speech was that of Mr. J. T. 
Leader, one of the members for Westminster. “ The 
sight before him was glorious. It was a vast assemblage 
of working men, met to consider what were their rights, 
and to determine, by every legal nn'ans, to gain the 
moral influence in the country which would enable them 
to assert and to maintain them. 

“ In former times, when many thousands of people 
were called together, the meetings were convened by a 
few leading men, not of the working class(^s, who spoke 
to the masses for the purpose of inducing them to aid 
any purpose of their own, and what was the consc- 
quen(;e ? This, the passions of the peo2)]e Avere appealed 
to, and the leaders having thus gained the notoriety 
they sought, they deserted the people tlnsy had deluded. 
The people must trust to themselves. Every man 
amongst them had cause to reason and judge for himself, 
and ought not to let his judgment be blinded by others. 
This meeting was called by working men ; it had been 
addressed by working men ; they did not speak to the 
passions of their hearers ; they gave reasons, and used 
arguments, quite as well as was done in the House ovnr 
the way ; yet we are told the people ought not to have 
the franchise ; they are by far too ignorant and don’t 
know how to use it. For my part, I never heard better 
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arguments, nor the English language better spoken than 
to-day. Such being the case, 1 recommend the working 
people to look to thcmselve.s, and to themselves alone. 

I look upon this meeting and the agitation out of which 
it gi'ew as a great .step in a grand moral struggle. They 
must go on in this way ; it was agreed that this was a 
^rand moral struggle in which they would succeed.” He 
proceeded to give some wholesome and helpful counsel. 

They were engaged in no child’s play. Tliey had 
not undertaken an easy task. Let them all, in their 
efforts, bear in mind that it was by reason, by argu- 
ment, by obtaining that moral influence which the 
masses must obtain, that they could eventually succeed 
in all things. By at all times ojjposing violent 
counsels, by setting their faces against violent lan- 
guage, and refusing to participate in violent deeds, 
they Avould find safety and the best means of success.” 

“ The speech,” said Gaiiimago, “fell but coldly ” upon 
the great body of the meeting, but the people were 
soon restored to their element by a speech from 
O’Connor, and a stronger incitement to physical force 
from one Richardson, of Manchester, who stated that 
“ if the National Petition should fail, he could not 
attempt to say what would be the consequence. Rifles 
would be loaded ; that would bo the next step, no 
doubt, and he defied the power of any Covernment or 
any aimed Bourbon police to put them down.” 

Place, commenting on this meeting, wrote that it 
was a very remarkable one.’ “ Very remarkable, as 
showing the ardent state of feeling of the working 
people to an extent never before witnessed in West- 
minster. Few, indeed, of the middle class took part in 
these meetings anywhere, Birmingham alone excepted.” 

1 riacc, MSS., 27,820, 210. 
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He comments on the cost many of tlie working men 
must liave been subject to, coming from far parts of the 
country to attend it, and as regards the speeches he 
remarks tliat : “ It may be as truly said that the 
speeches would bear comparison with those made at 
public meetings by their betters.” 

The meeting at Westminster was speedily followed 
by other large meetings at Bath, Sheffield, and Liver- 
pool, “ where O’Connor gave a loose to his tongue.” 

On tlie 24tlj September 1838 a great meeting of the 
radicals of Manchester and its mivirons was Injld on 
Kersal Moor. It was said that some 200,000 or 
300,000 persons were at it, with 20 bands and 200 
banners, one banner with a picture of the Petei’loo 
Massacre, and the words “ Murder demands justice.” 

Gammage, in his description of this meeting, says : 
“ stern were the countenances of the men in that vast 
assemblage. Tlicir haggard emaciated features bore 
evidence of suffering, a,nd were more than sufficient to 
excuse their wratli at the conduct of their oppressors.” 

Mr. Jolui Fielden, ]\1.P., presided. Stephens and 
O’Connor were the; pj’incipal speakers. This Avas the 
exordium of Stephens’s speech ; “ I ask to-day, with 
such a sight before me as the world never before 
beheld — I ask what is it that makes this mighty move- 
ment of the masses of the people of England ? What 
Avas it that has shaken England herself to her very 
centre, and brought her laborious, industrious, peace- 
able, loyal, united, determined sons to this great, this 
glorious gathering. I ask what means this mighty 
movement. There must be something greatly wrong 
which these hundreds of thousands ha\’'o come here to 
right, or to haA’^e righted for them.” 

It was a most pertinent question ; it was a true 
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answer. There was something greatly wrong, many 
things greatly wrong, but he and the orators of his sort 
were scarcely the men to set things right. 

In this same speech he gave an explanation — which 
is most instructive — of what he meant by the term 
Universal Suffrage : “ If any man asked him what he 
meant by universal sufirage he would toll him. He 
meant to say that every working man in the land had 
a right to a good coat on his back, a good hat upon his 
head, a good roof for the shelter of his household, a 
good dinner upon his table, no more work than would 
keep him in health whilst at it, and as much wages as 
would keep him iu ]tlonty, and in all the enjoyment of 
all the pleasures of life which a reasonable man could 
desire,” * 

JIc concluded tlius : “ 1 will only say, before I 
withdraw li'om your notice, that iu bdioldiug this 
mighty mass of living, moving, cbliereal sjhrit, in 
b(ihohling this sea of heads, this oce:in of intellectual 
patriotism, of religious determination, iu beholding this 
great gatlie}ing — the mighty mustering of the manhood 
and womanhood and childhood of liancashirc — 1 have 
in my hand, or rather your chairnnui lias in his hand, a 
fulcrum on which lie shall place the lever to move 
every mountain of opiiression and opposition which 
has hitherto stood between you and your object. I 
will continue to sujiport the resolution (adojiting the 
(Charter) in the manner in which you have heard me 
support it — mind and soul, heart and arms — as far as 1 
can, and as you can with me. We will carry the 
People’s Charter.” ^ 

Gammage bears testimony to the deep enthusiasm of 
those present. He says : “ Notwithstanding that, during 

= Place, MS.S., 27,820, p. 226. 
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“ the latter period of the meeting, the rain poured in tor- 
rents, it seemed to produce no impression on that enthusi- 
astic and excited throng. The dense mass seemed welded 
together, and were so intent on their object, that 
nothing could turn them aside from the path they had 
chosen. The meeting was peaceable in the extreme, 
and at its conclusion no religious assembly could have 
dispersed in a more orderly manner.” 

Those are specimens, examples, or illustrations of 
the Platform at this })eriod. They leave a pitiable 
picture in one’s memory — these meetings of hard-work- 
ing, or would-be hard-working men — the bone and 
sinew of the land — sunk in poverty and ignorance, seek- 
ing relief, groping, as it were, for counsel, crying, as 
Cjirlylc so well expresses it, “ Guide me, govern me, T 
am mad and miserable, and cannot guide myself” ; and 
in reply, getting only .such evil counsel as that given 
in the speech above quoted — only such, for in the upper 
sphere of society, or in Parliament, scarce one was found 
who would stoop so far as to endeavour to counteract 
such teaching except by force. 

It would be iinpo.ssible to enumerate tlie meetings 
which took place about this time ; the Chartist news- 
papers of the time are full of reports of them. In 
nearly every part of the country, where there were 
working men of the industrial classes they were held, 
and Wales and Scotland joined in the agitation. 

A meeting of some excejdional interest was held on 
the 25th September at Sheffield. Ebenezer Elliot, the 
Corn Law rliymer was chairman. He wound up his 
speech with the following question and answer : “ Will 
your enemies help you ? From the time of the first 
murderer they have been what they are ; they poisoned 
Socrates} they crucified Jesus; and do you think 
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they will help you ? No, no ; you must help your- 
selves.” 

One of the speakers, a IMr. Ironside, made a very 
interesting speech, too long to quote more than its 
peroration. “In conclusion,” he said, “allow me to 
give you a little advice. Be clean, be temperate ; by 
these you will add much to your comfort, much to 
your happiness. You will become moi-c thoughtful and 
inquiring, and consequently better acquainted with your 
social and jiolitical condition. You will soon liecome 
more powerful than mere numbers can ever make you. 
Brute force may be overpow'^ered, but mind cannot. 

“ Fixed on the eternal and immutable pillars of truth, 
high and majestic it raises its head, like the Himalaya 
Mountains ; it bids defiance to tin*, contending storms 
that assail it on every side, fruitlessly exhausting their 
fury upon it. For a, time the clouds of ignorance may 
hide it from view ; anon its outline will be shadow'ed 
forth through the mists that enveloj) it ; suddenly it 
breaks into full light, looking lovelier than before, 
rejoicing in its strength, its pristine sjtlendour, its sur- 
passing beauty, its stupendous majesty, and with a 
single glance withering the paltry arguments of the 
self-styled ‘ rational and practical reformers.’ ” 

Place gives a long account of this mijeting “ for 
the purpose of showing what might in time be expected 
from the working people, if uniuHuenecd by tlie travel- 
ling demagogues, wdio were crazy as Beaumont ami 
O’Brien, or had sinister interests to promote, as they 
and O’Connor had, or the Binniugham men (meaning 
Attwood and his friends). . . . The men of Sheffield 
were left to themselves. . . . 'i’he speakers, one and 
all, showed that they were unacquainted with the lead- 
ing principles of political economy, or even so ’much of 

VOL. II E 
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“ the science us related to profit and wages ; and they, 
therefore, believed it was in the power of the Goveru- 
inent to cause constant employment at good wages to 
every Avorkiug man and woman in the country at all 
times and for e\'cr. . . . The cmiduct of the people was 
good, as it always is when they an*, left to work in their 
own way for any proper purpose. Scarc(dy have they 
ever deviated from the riglit course unless when led 
astray l)y their betters, or interrupted by power. 

“The speakers were all fluent men; tlieir speeches 
were <]uite as imuih to the jmrpose as those of their 
betters usually are, and better than they some- 
times are oven amongst men who are supposed to be 
‘educated.’ . . . 

“'Phe wlioUj of wliat passed at the meeting, the 
manner in which the business was conducted, the 
specche.s — all may be taken as proofs of the advance 
the working people have made in knowledge, and as 
indications of the much gi't'aler ]u-ogj-ess they will make. 
These arc all innv things, and wlien the men of the pre- 
sent day arc ccmipared with the men of half a century, 
or even a (juarter of a century ago, are all but wonderful. 
Their improvement has been mainly the work of them- 
selves, and is, therefore, the more creditable to them ; it 
might by judicious means be rapidly incj’eascd and 
widely -extended, but this would recpiire assistance not 
likely to be given. 

“ ’Phe aristocracy fear the spread of information 
amongst the masses. 'Phis has been shown in their 
public acts. It has been expressed to me over and over 
again many times without the least disguise and in 
many ways. . . . Assistance to promote schools (for 
the children of tradesmen and persons of small' income) 
was refused on the grounds that ‘the lower ordere’ 
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ought not to receive the education of gentlemen, 'J’hc 
contemptuous manner in which not only the working 
class, but the trjidesmen (tlass, are usually sjiolvcii of by 
the upper class, and those who ape them, and tlie woi'ds 
lower classes, as applied l.o them, have lessciu'd the 
respect paid to the aristoc.raey more, perha])s, than any 
other single thing whatever.” ’ 

On previous occasions, under the tithe of such pro- 
vocation as those meetings aiibixled, or of such alarm a,s 
they created, the Government had almost instanta.neously 
applied to Parliament foi' extra powers involving the 
suppression of public meetings, and even the suspension 
of the Habeas (ku'pus Act. 

Times, however, had changed. The Reform 7\et had 
been jiassed, and now the; (Government acted on very 
different lines ; but it was a very different Government 
and a very different House of ('ominous from those of 
1817-19. Curiously enough too the first declaration of 
the new policy of the Government was made from the 
Platform. Lord John Russell, the Home Secretary, 
dined, on the 3d of (October, with the IMayor of Liver- 
])ool. It was only a semi-public dinner, but the speech 
he made at it found its way into the papers. He is 
rejiorted to have said : “ He Avould not, before such 
a party, ■ wander into the field of politics; but there 
was one topic, connected with his own department, 
upon which he might be allowed to dwell for a few 
moments. 

“ Ho alluded to the public meetings which Avere now 
in the course of being held in A’^aiious parts of the 
country. There were some, perhaps, who would put 
down such meetings. But such was not his opinion, 
nor that of the (Tovcrnmciit Avith which he acted. He 
> riaci', JISS., 27,sa0, p. 247. 
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“ thought the people had a right to free discussion. It 
was fr<!e disc-ussion which elicited truth. They had 
a right to meet. If they had grievances, they had a 
right to declare them, that they might be known and 
redressed. If they had no grievances, common sense 
would speedily come to the rescue, and put an end to 
those meetings. 

“It was not from free discussion, it was not from the 
unchecked declaration of public, opinion that govern- 
ments liad anything to fear ; there was fear when men 
were driven by force to s(!cret combinations ; there 
was tlic fear, there was the danger, and not in free 
discussion.” * 

How gi-eat a difference from the system of government 
in 18] 7-19, and the still remoter period of J 792-1801. 

Tliis being the policy of the Government, the meet- 
ings went on unchecked ; but signs of division among 
the Chartists themselves begtan to l)e disclosed. Lovett 
points this out. He says : “ Tlie Charter was rapidly 
enlisting converts, and earnest supporters, wlien a few 
mad advisers, by furious ap 2 »eals to the passions of the 
multitude, stirred ujt the demons of hate, iwejudice, 
and discord, to obstruct its onward jjrogress.” And 
Gamma go says : “ The bone of contention was the 
nature of the means to be employed for the attainment 
of their common object, for u])on the object itself there 
were no visible signs of disunion. The cause of the 
Charter was espoused by advocates of two different 
schools. The first consisted of those who contended 
that the pcojde’s rights must be sc'cured by moral 
means alone. The other was coraj)Oscd of the more 
determined, who could not conceive that the ruling 
classes would bow to anything short of jdiysicul force, 

’ Tlifi Liverpool Albion, 8tli October 1838. 
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and wlio generally made use of threats in the course of 
their various speeches. . . . Anything more unfortunate 
than this division could scarcely have occurred.” ’ 

During this month of October a large number of 
meetings were held, and the tide of Platform oratory 
flowed rapidly. On the 18th “ there was a prodigious 
meeting on ITartshead Moor, near Bradford.” There was 
a very large attmidance, estimates varied from 30,000 
to 300,000. The spcec]ie.s were violent in their tone. 
“ What was it that gained the independence of America ? 
It was common sense and American rifles,” said one 
speaker. “ Tf ever the people of England mean to 
obtain their indcjicndence, if ever they calculate upon 
uprooting the tyranny which now depresses their 
industry, they too will have to provide themselves 
with rifles.” 

And now, as the autumn evenings grew longer, and 
the people could ill spare a day’s wages for the sake of 
attending a meeting, they took to holding their meet- 
ings at night by torchlight. I’lie first of these meetings 
was held on the 29th October at Bolton. “Rings were 
formed in the marketplace of tore.h -bearers, which, at a 
distance, had the appeai’ance of immense circular fires, 
producing a novel, picturesque, sublime, and beautiful 
appearance.” 

Gammage gives a graphic dcscri[)tion of these 
torchlight meetings. He says ; “In the autumn of 
1838 the meetings began to assume a formidable 
character.” “ For a short period the factory districts 
presented a series of imposing popular demon- 
strations. ... It is almost impossible to imagine the 
excitement caused by these manifestations. To form an 
adequate idea of the public feeling, it was nccessaiy to 

^ Gammage, p. 93. 
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“ l»e an eye-witness of tlic proceedings. The people did 
not go isolated to the place of meeting, hut met in a 
))ody at a starting-point, from whence, at a given time, 
they issued in huge numbers, formed into procession, 
traversing the primdpal streets, making the heavens 
echo with tln^ thunder of tlieir cheers on recognising 
the idols of their worship, and sending forth volleys of 
the most hideous groans on passing the office of some 
hostile newspaper, or the house of some obnoxious 
magistrate or employe)'. The banners containing the 
more formidable devices, view<‘d by tlic red light of the 
glaring torclics, picsented a scene of awful griindoui'. 
The death’s-heads represented on some of them grinned 
like ghostly sjjectres. The uncouth appearance of 
thousands of artisans, who had not time from leaving 
the fjictory to go home and attend to the ordinary rules 
of cleaidiness, and whose fa(;e» wer(! therefore begrimed 
with sweat and dirt, added to the strange aspect of the 
scene. The processions w(‘rc fi’equently of immense 
length, sometimes containing as many as 50,000 people ; 
and along tlie whole line there blazed a stream of light 
illuminating the lofty sky, like the rellection from a large 
city in a geno'al conflagration. The meetings themselves 
were of a still more tei'rific character. The very appear- 
ance of such a vast number of blazing torches only 
seemed more cficctually to inflame the minds alike of 
speakers and hearers. O’Connor, Stephens, and M'Douall 
were frequent attendants at these meetings, and their 
language was almost unrestrained by any motive of pru- 
dence. Incitements to the use of arms formed the staple 
of the speeches of the two latter. . . . Stephens did not 
hesitate to declare that the ruling classes were nothing 
better than a gang of murderers whose blood was 
required to satisfy the demands of public justice.” 
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Encouraged by impunity, the language of some of 
the Chartists became more violent. On the 5th of 
November a meeting was held at Norwich — “The people,” 
it was remarked, “ came forward for the first thne on 
their own account in joyful thousands to lift up their 
voices in concert with their brethren of the North, in 
demanding their just rights.” Htephens was ju'esent, and 
made a violent speech : “ These poor men have children 
who are dear to them, and they say to themselves theiv 
is no chance that things will be betti'r ; let us strike tin* 
blow even though we lose our lives. ... 1 tell th(‘ 
men of Norwich, the <j:reat towns of the north are 
not worth twehe mouths purchase — tw’olve months 
did I say, not more t han twenty-four hours purc.hase. 
England stands on a mine ; a volcano is beneath her ; 
you may dance; on it: you may pluck the llowers fi’om its 
surface, but it only slee[)S. Idie. train is laid, the match 
is lighted, and unless tin; distress and misery of the poor 
be met by good feeling and speedy remedy, no man 
can tell wdiat a day, what an hour may bring forth. . . . 
Hitherto the people have been held in leash ; they can 
be held back no longer; they must be slipped.” 

He proceeded to recommend an appead to lU'ms in a 
most atrocious way : “ No Government can, and no 
Government shall exist in this country that will not I'epeal 
the new Poor Law Amendment Act. We will give our- 
selves no further trouble about it ; we will never ask it 
again, but we will have it ; for husband and wife God has 
joined together, and neither men, nor devils, shall put 
them asunder. Men of Norwich, fight with your swords, 
fight with pistols, fight with daggers, fight with your 
torches. Women, fight with your nails and your 
teeth; nothing else will do; every English husband 
will fight to the death for the wife of his bosom, and 
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“ every Euglisli father will fight till he dies for his 
children. Mothers will not he behind. Husbands 
and wives, brothers and sisters, will wju: to the knife ; 
so help me God.” 

On the 5th of November a meeting was held at 
Preston. At this meeting one of the delegates to the 
approaching National Convention spoke and said, refer- 
ring to the Government of the Whigs : “ 1 hope we shall 
soon get rid of them all. I hope the time will come 
when we shall siring their heJids up on the scaftbld.” 

At a dinner at IManehester on 6th November, in 
celebration of the birthday of Henry Hunt, wdio 
had died in 1835, O’Connor delivered a fulsome 
eulogy on him, — “ A man on whom no particle of 
praise could be honestly bestowed,” says Place. His 
speech is notable as an efibrt to fix a time for 
the accomplishment of the Chartist objects: “Now 
W’as the time for uui\'ersal sufirago — the nation 
demanded it, justice required it, and God would grant 
it. Let them fix a period to the existence of suffering. 
Let them say they would receive all moral instruction 
to prepare and fit them for it — to prepare themselves for 
the exercise of the right tUl the 29th September next ; 
and let them tell the moral philosophers that unless it 
was given them on the 29th, they would give them 
Michaelmas goose on the 30th.” 

On the 8th of December a mill was burnt down 
at Ashton-under- Lyne, the result of incendiarism, and 
direct incitement by Stephens. On the same night a 
torchlight meeting was held at Bury, in defiance of a 
notice from the magistrates pointing out its illegality, 
several thousand persons being at it — Stephens, Feargus 
O’Connor, and others making violent and inflamma- 
tory speeches. 
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At a meeting at Eoclidale, F. O’Connor is reported to 
have said : “He had preached peace all his life, but at 
the same time he was always prepared for war. One of 
those toK'Jies (pointing to one near him) was wortli a 
thousand speeches, it spoke a language so intelligible 
that no man could misundorstand.” And he told his 
hearers “^that they would bo justified in taking those 
torches and burning doAvn the inhuman Bastiles.” 

JMeetiugs of the. character of these torchliglit gather- 
ings were plainly passing beyond the purposes of 
iliscussion and jietitioning, and were becoming mere 
demonstrations of ph}'sical force. The Govei’nment, 
while d('tcnnim‘d not to interfere with the former, 
could not witli safety permit the latter, and on the 12th 
of December they issued a i^roclaniation against meet- 
ings by torchlight. 

“ Whereas great nunibei*s of evil-disposed and dis- 
orderly persons,” .said the Proclamation, “have lately in 
some ])arts of Great Britain assembled themselves 
together aftei' sunset, by torchlight, in large bodies, 
and in a tumultuous manner, with banners, flags, and 
other ensigns, and have continued so assembled until a 
late hour of the uiglit, and by loud shouts and noises, 
and by the discharge of firearms, and the display ol 
weapons of ofl'ence, greatly alarmed the inhabitants ot 
the neighbourhood of such a.ssemblics, and endangered 
the public peace, etc. We do hereby warn and com 
mand all persons to desist from such assemblies at their 
peril, and do further command all ju.stices, constables, 
etc., to use their utmost endeavour to prevent all such 
illegal assemblies, and to bring the offenders to justice.’ 

“To say that the appearance of the proclamation 
was the cause of great excitement,” wrote Ganimage,’ 

^ Ganimage, p, 108. 
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“ were to couvey u very inadequate idea of the state of 
popular feeling. That feeling had heeii worked up to 
sue!) a feverish state that a sort of delirium now seized 
upon the people, and thousands (expressed tlieir detei'- 
niination to trample the proedamation under foot and 
set the Government at defiamte.” They did not, how- 
ever, do so, and the torchlight meetings were virtually 
abandoned. 

Gn the 27th December tlie Government took a 
faithcr stej), and Stcj)he.ns was arrested. The charge 
against him was that he told the p(“ 02 )le “ that to 
destroy a I’oor Law guardian was doing God service,’’ 
and that liis language applied to several gentlemen 
named. lie was committed to Liverpool Jail to take 
his trial on a charge of misdemeanour, but was allowed 
out on bail. A witness describ<*(l the meeting where he 
had thus spoken. It was at Jioigh. Betw een 2000 and 
3000 persons were at it. They commenced assembling 
at about nine o’clock in the morning. Steplnnis arrived 
at twelve. There was a cart for hustings, and Mr. 
Stephens spoke from it for tw'O hours and thirty-five 
minutes — for how^ much longer is not known, as the 
witness to this fact then went away. 

Another sentence in his speech ran as follows : 
“What I mean to say is this: God has perhaps 
raised up you to fire down those buildings (allud- 
ing to the houses round about), and jierhaps even 
that venerable church which our forefathers have 
erected.” 

“ The agitation caused by the apprehen.sion of Mr. 
Stephens was very remarkable. The whole body of 
radicals felt it, and in Manchester and its environs 
great apprehensions were entertained of fearful riotings 
and extensive mischief. All the Associations called 
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meetings, and vast numbers of people came to Man- 
chester ready for mischief.”^ But nothing actually 
occurred. The blow struck by the Government had, 
however, considerable eficct. It was a first warniuir to 
the Chartist orators that there were limits to the abuse 
of free speech. 

In reviewing the speeches made at the Cliartist 
meetings so for, and in endeavouring to obtain a clear 
view of the action of the Platform throuijhout this 
period, it appears that the speeches mad(‘ fall, roughly, 
into three classes or categories. The first — speeches of 
unknown, ill-educated, ignorant men, describing with 
much difficulty of utterance the heart-moving, heiut- 
breaking condition of themselves and thousands upon 
thousands of their fellow - workmen. The second — 
speeches from the more moderate and intelligent and 
better class of working men — men who, though advo- 
cates of even extreme reforms, such as universal suffrage, 
honestly urged the jteoplc to a pacific line of conduct. 
“ Meet and ])etition— meet and petition, until Parlia- 
ment grants your requests.” The third — speeches from 
pi’ofessional peripatetic agitators, such as Feargus 
O’Connor, Stephens, ami others who have been named ; 
who, da/ed with the facility with which revolutions 
had been made abroad, applied the same standard to 
Great Britain, and, totally devoid of any idea of the 
vast centralised disciplined power of the exec.utive, or 
the measureless, though ])assive, reserves of force at its 
back, lashed themselves into ever greater fury, and 
encouraged in ever more decided and outspoken terms 
an appeal to physical force. 

There were no speeches from men who might have 
led the people into right paths — no speeches controvert- 

» J’laoe, HSS., 27,820, p. 860. 
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ing the thousand ridiculous assertions made by the 
most feather-headed of the Chartist orators — so far 
everything spoken was on one side. 

“ It is melancholy,” says a contcmj)orary writer,^ 
“ to contrast the present demonstrations with the con- 
duct of the working classes in 1 830 ; then what different 
leaders, what different opinions, what practical sense, 
what tempered firmness. AVho could sujjpose that in 
1838 the schoolmasters had given place to the Cades '^ 
who could suppose that the multitude, who ju-ofess to 
be so sharpsighted, coidd be blind to what every one 
else sees — the sordid and mendicant ambition of the 
Massanicllos they have chosen ? . . . 

“ AA^e arc not among those who would limit political 
power to the boundary of the middle class. AA^e arc 
not among those who think that the Government of the 
multitude is dangerous in itself. The condition of the 
working classes, their prospects, their hopes, their 
welfare, must ever be vitally conn('etcd with the objee.ts 
of an eidarged philoso])hy or gimcrous statesmanship, 
and we do most deeply lament to sec them at this time 
of day throwing themselves into the hands of men 
who are so evidently making the awful jjassions of the 
mass subservient to a mendicant ambition or a feverish 
vanity. AVhat a different .spectacle these meetings 
might have exhibited if a different spirit hatl pervaded 
them ! How formidable w'ould they have been, how 
vast a moral influence would have belonged to them, 
if their demands had been rational, and if their audience 
had imparted a loftier tcmjier to the orators, if they 
had conciliated the fears they have now provoked, if 
they had indignantly scouted appeals to force and pro- 
mises of plunder, if they h.ad refused to be divided from 

^ See The Monthly Chronicle^ September 1838. 
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Other sections of their countrymen, and taken their 
stand as a people, not as a class. But now, while dis- 
owning and reviling all other superiority, they demand 
to he an aristocracy themselves — they and they alone 
must rule.” 

It is interesting to have another criticism on the 
Chartist meetings generally from another source, one 
which at first sight one might have anticijiated would 
have been friendly.' The Chartists had sent an address 
to the Pi’ecuvsor Society in Ireland, which had been 
started by O’Connell, and they got an elaborate reply 
signed by him, in which the following passages occuj’ : — 
“We ai‘e compelled by a sense of justice and a love of 
truth to reprobate in the strongest terms the mode in 
which many of your public meetings are conducted, 
AVe- entirely di.sapprove of the language of intimidation 
and violence, the incitements to arms, the as]»irations for 
revolution, the total contcmjit for the legal and con- 
stitutional bounds within which political agitation 
should be restrained, the sanguinary ferocity of yotir 
Oastlcrs, O’Connors, Stephenses, shouted forand responded 
to by the dupes of a useless and insane declamation. 
AVe not only abhor the illegal and criminal nature of 
such proceedings, but we ai-e disgusted witli their folly 
and fatuity. AA^e ask you earnestly why you do not 
disclaim the men who thus wickedly and foolishly injure 
the caus(i of reform ? They justly alarm all men of 
property, and throw against you the sagacious multitude 
of persons who have learned from history and experience 
the enormous mischiefs which result from tumultuous or 
sanguinary changes in the political state.” 

It was most deplorably unfortunate that the people 
had fallen into such hands as those of Feargus O’Connor, 

1 Seo TliC Mmmiiier, Olli December 
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and some of the other men who have been named — 
unfortunate, indeed, that such men should have been 
allowed to seize on the Platform and hold possession of 
it to mislead the people. Men such as Harney,* who 
attended a meeting at Smithfield early in this same 
year, and appeared on the Platform, wearing a red cap 
of liberty, in imitation of the Fi'cnch re^’olutionists ; he 
who wislied to be considered the “ Marat of the English 
Revolution,” and wlm scrupled not to flourish his 
dagger at jjublic meetings, in order to give*, point to his 
perorations." Or even such men as barest, who got, at 
leiist, as far as leading the thousands of the Wclsli miners 
to the muzzles of tlte soldiers’ guns at Newport, but 
disap])eared after tlu} first few sliots had been fired, and 
as soon as he had learned that the matter was grim 
earnest, different somewhat from blatant braggadocio on 
the Platform. 

Place, who was acquainted with all, or nearly all 
these men, has left us a whole gallery of ])ortraits of 
them. “Vincent and Hartwell” he describes “as being 
desirems of a convulsion of any sort, in the hope that 
it might lead to a revolution. Vincent had a family 
taint of insanity nhich at times made him uncontrollably 
desirous of mischief. At other times he was mild and 
considerate and good-natured, and was generally liked 
by those who knew liim. Hartwell was a cunning, ill- 
dis2)osed man, an intriguing, undermining, reckless 
fellow, who at length became disliked and shunned by 
his fellows. . . . Hetherington was an honest man, with 
too little brains to guide him ; one who always intended 

^ “ lliirney,’’ saj’s “ was coiurnittful to jirisoii more Ilian once, 

a very 3"ouii‘' man ; he liad soino lie was afterwanls as shop- 

lime previously coiilrived to live hy hoy by irelhoriii^loii.” — Vlace, MSS., 
hawking uiiftanijicd iicwspajicrs about 27,yjl, p. 5. 
the streets, for whi<’h he liad been * Lovett, ]). 
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to do good, but seldom understood the way to accomplish 
his own wishes.” Broiitcrre O’Brien he describes as 
“ a three-parts insane and savage man.” Stephens as a 
“ malignant, crazy man, who never seemed exhausted 
with l)awling atrocious matter.” ^ 

“ This Mr. Stephens had becni used to address the 
people, and to dogmatise as he jdeased — liad learned 
how to lead them at will. He spoke to their ignoi-ance, 
he spoke to their prejudices, wliieh he understood. He 
had won th(“ir hearts wlierever he liad been. Before he 
took the active ])art in political ineetijigs O’Connor was 
the geueiul, the great mob orator; but Stcplieiis soon 
l)ecame the suj>erior in certain places (;ontaining a large 
number of jioojde. He was now their idol to wdiom 
they bowed down, and liad lie desiri'd to become the 
great loader of the working jioople of the North, and 
used but ordinary discri'tion, O’CVjiinor Avonld soon have 
been cast into the shade. A Ooverumeiit jirosecutioii 
took him out of the field, and left O’Connor the 
unopposed and sohi master of it.” " 

O’C'onnur, Blace deserilies as “ tin* most restless ol’ 
them all, who, by his volubility, his recklessness of truth, 
his ncAVSpaper, his unjiarallelcd impudeiKie, and by 
means of the talkative mischievous (men), whom he 
either jiaid or combined with to enable to pay them- 
selves, triumphed oAuir every other agitator. His vanity 
could only be gratified, and his purse filled, by the, 
course he had taken, and as he was the best (palified, 
best constituted man amongst the leaders for his 
purpose, so he, in a short time, pushed aside all his 
competitors, and reigned lord paramount. . . . lie 
seems never to have had any of the feeling denominated 
jirinciple, and is utterly ignorant of every jiriuciple of 

> Hacp, MSS., 27,821, p. 22G. = 27,820, p. 2(57. 
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“ political economy. He seems to be, and always to have 
been, governed by a most rancorous disposition towards 
every person, and body of persons, whoso conduct does 
not at cveiy moment conform to liis notions ; in other 
words, who does not at all times acknowledge him as 
his or their leader, and thus minister to his mischievous 
and absurd vanity.' He knew tliat he could only hold 
the people to himself 1)y increiising the enmity between 
the working and all other classes of the people. This, 
therefore, he sedulously laboured at. He never seems 
to hesitate at denying anythiiig he has said when it 
may suit Ids (ionvenience to do so, saying it again, and 
denying it again, yet he has still (Beptenibcr 1841) the 
confidence of an immense number of people.* 

“ O’donnor’s oratory,” Place says, “ was desultory, 
vague, shallow’, wandering, misleading. Yet both the 
manner and the words of OTbnnor are well adapted to 
the heterogeneous as.semblages he addnssses. His state- 
ments are put forward with all the confidenc<i of a man 
w’ho thoroughly understands what he, talks about. The 
air of mastershi}) he puts on, tlu'. matter being in 
detached portions, and consequently com])ressed in short 
essa}'s, his general earnestness and good-humour, tell 
well upon the unread and loose- thinking people, and 
constitute him the ablest mob oratoi’ of the day.® 

“Multitudes of men, relying upon w'hat he and 
others had told them at public meetings of the absolute 
power of themselves, wdiom they called the people, were 
satisfied that the whole body, or nearly the whole body, 
of the working people w’ere fully prepared for action. 
They also believed that when O’Connor said, ‘ Universal 
Suffrage} w’ould be the law of the land on a certain day,’ 


1 M.SS., 27,820, p. 3. 

* Ibid., 27,821, p. 20. 
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that it would be as he said ; and with equal credulity 
and absurdity they now believed that Universal Suf- 
frage would be the law of the land within three months 
from the meeting of the Convention. Ill-informed men 
as these were, and withal so credidoiis, wi‘re easily 
collected, kept together, and led in the very loose 
manner in which they were associated by the exhorta- 
tions of their oratoi’s, and the matter with which they 
crammed them. . . . ^ 

“ So completely blinded were all the misleaders of 
the people by their own (‘gotism, that they were fully 
persuaded the full measure of the reforms they demanded 
would, in a short time, be granted.” 

Though the. principal leaders of the Chartists were 
actual or but thiidy veiled advocates of physical force, 
now and then some of th<! spetakers at the meetings 
would repudia.to the idea of violema*. or force. In 
Birmingham Air. Douglas and Air. Aluntz freciuently 
reprobated it. At a great meeting, held at Colchester 
on the 17th November, one of the speakers said : “ They 
say we contemplate plundering and bloodshcdding, but 
we cast back the calumny with the utmost contempt on 
our slanilcrers. AVe tell them Ave are lovers of our 
fellowmen, and of the just rules of good society; that 
wc abhor even the conte.mplatiou of plundering, and are 
incapable of contemplating murder. We Avant good 
government, peace, our rights, not bh)odshed.” 

A more imj>ortaut announcement Avas made at a 
torchliffht mectiny; Jield at Edinburgh to consider 
certain resolutions Avhich had been agieod to by the 
delegates from the Radical Associations of Scotland. 
“These resolutions,” said the chairman, “condemn in 
the strongest terms all appeals to physical force, and 

I Place, MSS., 27,821, p. 20. 
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“ pledge us to renounce all (ionnection and co-operation 
with those who make or approve of such appeals.” 
They were readily adopted. 

Lovett too protested against “ilie great injustice” 
of branding all the radicnils of England as the abettors 
and followers of O’Connor, Stephens, and such men; 
but these protests were scarcely heard or heeded 
amidst the louder and more vehement declarations 
of the leaders of the physical force' party. 

Before proceeding to an account of the doings of the 
Convention which by this time had been eheted, reference 
must be made to a matter ignem'd as much and as long as 
possible by the (Chartists, but destined, nevertheless, to 
affect most materially, the future; of Chartism. 

In its('lf the division of tlie Chartists into two 
parties — jthysical force and moral force, whieh had 
ab'eady become; so very apparent — would ultimately 
liavc sufficed to defeat the cause, but there was another 
fill* more subtle but more potent cause of defeat 
now beginning to rise into prominence — the move- 
ment for the repeal of the Corn Laws. The subject 
of tin; Corn Law’s, and the agitation against them, will 
be treated of in a subsequent chapter, and it is unde- 
sirable to refer to them liere more than is absolutely 
necessary ; but this much it is ncicessary to point out 
liere that the intrusion of the question of the Corn 
Law^s into the ])olities of the. day was the real turning- 
point in the Chartist agitation. 

Up to this the people, left to their own devices, had 
fallen the prey to a set of noisy, more or less ignorant, 
violent, impracticable men, and, driven almost to 
despair by hardship and sufferings, had echoed and re- 
echoed tlic foolishness of the men who had imposed 
themselves on them as leaders. From this time on 
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some of the wisest and most eloquent men in the nation 
were to take in hand the redress of that grievance 
which gave to the (!hartist agitation much of the 
strength it possessed, aiid were gradually to wean large 
portions of the people from the more Auolent agitation. 

It is difficult to fix any precise date for tin* entrance 
of the Anti -(Joi7) -Law agitation into comjictition with 
Chartism. This much is certain, and is practic'ally all 
that is wanted to he known here, that towards the 
latter })art of the year 1838 the subject is noticed by 
some of the Chartists. Thus Lovett, Avriting of the 
Chartist meeting at AVestrainster in September 1838, 
said : “ Another cii*eumstanee tending to create bad feel- 
ings, disunion, distrust betwei'ii the middle and working 
classes, was the ])roposcd agitation against the (lorn 
Lt'iws, ” some of tin; Avorking classes believing “ that the 
object aimed at Avas not so much the repeal of those 
unjust laws as it was to fi’ustrate their agitation in 
favour of political reform.” 

At first the Chartists Avould not hear of any agita- 
tion for the repeal of the Corn Laws, though in the 
National Petition they had declared “that the laws 
which make foo<l dear, and the la ws Avhich make money 
scarce, must be abolished.” Their vieAv was that, with a 
1‘arliament in Avhich landlord interest predominated, to 
obtain a repeal of the Corn LaAvs AV’^as as difficult an 
undertaking as to obtain the “six points” of the 
Charter, and that the latter was far preferable, as 
securing them not only very promptly a repeal of the 
Corn Laws, but a repeal as well of all those other laws 
which pressed upon them, and made their existence so 
unendurable. They were, moreover, suspicious of the 
quarter from which the proposal came. , 

(jrammage gives expression to this suspicion. He 
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wrote : “As soon as the middle class manufacturers 
perceived tliat the people were in earnest in their move- 
ment for tlie suffrage, they strained every nerve to draw 
them aside from the pm-suit of their object. They 
knew that the Charter meant an end to the reign of 
social monopoly, and they turned anti - monopolists 
themselves, but the only monopoly which ejigaged their 
attention was that of the landlords. They described 
the Corn Laws as the one groat soimtc of social misery 
of the working classes, and tin; repeal of those laws as 
the panacea for all their ills.” * 

“ The bait did not, however, take so easily.” The 
reasons given by various men amongst the (ffiartist 
body for not going with tluj League Avidely differed. 
With a very large number it Avas ti detestation of the 
social tyranny exercised by the manufacturers which 
led them to believe that anything coming from such a 
quarter was not likely to be veiy faA’otirable to their 
interests. Some, doubtless, were instigatesd by the fear 
that their own position in the popular favour might bo 
endangered. 

At Birmingham an a,gitation for the repeal of the 
Corn Laws was negatived by an overwhelming majority 
of Chartists, but at Bhiiffield the Chartists were de- 
feated. Here, howcA'er, Ebenezer Elliot, himself a 
Chartist, sided with the Anti-Corn-Law people, remark- 
ing, “ I am for your Charter, but 1 am not for your 
being starved to death first.” 

During December 1838 and January 1839 numerous 
Anti-Corn-Law meetings were broken up or disturbed by 
Chartists. Feargus O’Connor declared against them, as 
may be gathered from the following headings in his 
paper, 'J^he Northem Star : “ Defeat of the Corn Law 

’ Gamniage, p. 112. 
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Repealers at Rochdale ; ” “ Glorious Defeat of the Corn 
La,w Repealers at Bradfoi-d ; ” “ Anti - Corn - Law 

Agitation ; Triumphant Defeat at Huddtirsfield of the 
Whigs.” 

AVhen tlie Chartist (Wvention met, it j)assed a 
resolution, dejireeating and opposing all agitation for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws until the fate of the National 
Petition anrl of the Cliarter had been determined by 
Ihirliament. 

At the Anti-Clorn-Tjaw meetings many of the most 
resjDCctable, wcaltliy, and intidligcut men of the mer- 
eantiJe and manufacturing classes attended. And as it 
appeared to lie by this time held tliat no agitation 
could be eanied on Avitliouta central body or conA’^ention, 
delegates from the great manufacturing and commercial 
towns were sent to Jjondon, wdio were to form a body 
to Avatch over and direct the opposition to the Corn 
Tjaws. 

Thus practie.ally there Avere two Conventions sitting 
simultaneously — one of them demanding the complete 
abolition of the Corn Tiaws, the other demanding 
univeisal sufliage, annual Parliaments, and a good 
many other things besides ; and one cannot help 
casting one’s mind back to the period, scarce half a 
century previously, Avhen the more idea of holding a 
Convention sent the Government into a state of panic, 
which resulted in State trials for high treason, sus- 
pensions of the Habeas Corpus Act, and other severe 
measures. Now the Conventions Averc lot go their own 
way, Parliament tolerating both with more or less 
calm indifference. 

The Nationtil or General Convention, whose mem- 
bers had been “ elected ” or delegated by such gather- 
ings of people as no Parliamentary election had ever 
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caused, asscraljlcd on Monday, the 4th of February 
1839, at the British Coffee House, Cockspur Street, 
London , — “ that body, which, in the absence of an ex- 
tended Barliameiitary i-epresentation, was to speak the 
feelings, the thoughts, and the sentiments of the politi- 
cal helots of society.” ^ '^Plu^ number of delegates 
composing it was nominally 53, many of them repre- 
senting several ]>la,ces. It had oiiginally been intended 
to limit it to 49, as it was bedieved that that number 
of deputies, but not more, were ])ermitted by law to 
assemble as deputies. Lovett was ap})ointcd secretary. 

Place has made sonu; vnuy interesting comments on 
the manner in wliich this body to whicli so niany eyes 
were turned had been got together. lie says : “ The 
appointment of j>olitical deh'gates was a new tiling, 
practised by persons in a hurry, and in a tumultuous 
meeting, the greater part, and in some enscs the whole 
of the persons who attended the meeting, never having 
been told who was the candidate for their suffrages' 
until he was ])roposed to them. Men thus circum- 
stanced, to whom it M^as not only new, but almost, if not 
cjuite, an unintelligible business, whose generally honest 
enthusiasm was woiked up to the highest jiitch by the 
speakers before the candidate was named, might, as 
they did, vote, but it would be absurd to say they 
made a choice, and a good or a bad man, a wise man or 
a fool, an honest man or a scoundrel, was all the same 
to them, in their enthusiastic state ; add to which that 
it scarcely ever happened that more persons were 
nominated than were to be chosen, and the imposition 
would be nearly perfect. To perfect it, it needed only 
that some one who had been elected should combine 
with others to promote their election, as was the case, 

^ Ganimage, p. 116. 
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they and no others being put forward to make the fraud 
perfect. It was by these various contrivances that the 
conspirators were solely nominated and elected.^ 

“ The Ck)nvention had a very exalted idea of its own 
importance. It believed that it held the. power of the 
country in its hands, and had the people at its com- 
mand, and had only to proceed boldly to liave the 
Government wholly at its command. ... It was 
repeatedly shown to some of the best of them,” Place 
says, “ that they had no power wha1.ever, but not one 
of them could be persuaded to believe so.” 

It was called by some “the people’s Parliament,” 
and it is recorded that at a public meeting an Address 
was adopted “ To the really Honourable the Representa- 
tives of the AVorking Alillioiis in Gcmeral Gonvention 
assembled.” Quite at the outset of its work, it was much 
discourag(id by ascerlaining that instead of 3,000,000 
signatures to the National Petition, only 500,000 had 
been received, of which 100,000 w'ere women’s. Also 
that the great design of the national rent had only resulted 
in a sum of .£9G7, and that deputies had been sent from 
several places, in none of which any money had been 
collected for their maintenance. 

Shortly after their first meeting the place of meet- 
ing of the Convention w^as moved to Hr. Johnson’s 
Tavern, Bolt Court, Fleet Stajeet. 

The public were admitted to the meetings, and the 
proceedings were reported in some of the newspapers. , 
Its business did not progi-ess smoothly. Very soon after 
its assembling the first split took place. J. P. Cobbett 
moved resolutions to the effect that they would not adopt 
any measures which might be in contempt of the law, and 
that their business was to superintend the presentation 

> Place, MSS., 27.821, p. 87. 
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of the people’s petitions. An amendment was earned 
“That the consideration of tlie resolution be postponed 
till after the People’s Charter has been rejected by Parlia- 
ment,” Frost remarking : “ Unless they could make use 
of weapons other than reason, no good would be efiected 
for the people.” Mr. Cobbett accordingly resigned. 

For weeks the Convention met, and its members 
harangued ; violent speeches were constantly being 
delivered, and by many members the adoj)tion of 
what were called “ ulterior proceedings ” was constantly 
urged, and justified, if Parliament refused to grant 
the prayer of the National Petition. The ludicrous 
conceit as to their own im])ortance is illustrated by 
their proceedings on the 13th February, whcTi O’Brien 
moved “ That this Convention request an interview 
with the House of Commons, on the 23d February, in 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern, for the purpose of dis- 
abusing the gentlemen of that House of any evil opinion 
they may have taken up with regard to the ])rinciples 
of the Cli artists, and to give them every information as 
to the object for which this Convention have assembled.” ^ 

Audacious as was this motion it was adopted with 
only two dissentient voices. J^lace remarks : “ A more 
absurd proceeding than this could ncvei* have been 
carried, as this was after a discussion which lasted 
several hours. It showed how ill the delegates under- 
stood their own position, how extremely ignorant they 
wore of even the most obvious particulars ; yet here were 
several sedate, well-meaning men, of good property and 
good standing — men whom they who elected them 
looked upon as wise men — committing an absurdity 
which no club of working men could, if left to them- 
selves, have committed.” 

I Place, MSS., 27,821, p. 33. 
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On the 3(1 of April three of the Birmingham dele- 
gates — Hadley, Salt, and Douglas — resigned, they said, 
because the jdedge of peace, law, and order had been 
violated in spirit and in letter. “ The language made 
use of at a meeting at the Crown and Anchor on the 
1 1 th plainly shows that the General Couveiitiou,Avhile pro- 
fessing themsedves the enemies of tyranny and o])pression 
in every form, are yet ready and anxious to peril the 
success of Radical Refoim on an apjieal to the last and 
worst weapon of the tyrant and oppressor.” ’ 

'J’ho three who had resigned were the original pro- 
posers of the National Betition and of the (Jonvention. 
A public meeting was luild at Birmingham, at which 
40,000 were said to have been present, and a vote of 
censure w.as passed on the conduct of the delegates who 
had resigned. Blacc says their conduct wavs disreput- 
able. He says: “ TIic conduct of the Birmingham middle 
class men, wdio principally composed the Council of the 
CJnion,had caused considerable mischief — they mish'd the 
people under the pretence of bettering their condition, 
and they gained tlicir confidence by lepcatod assurances 
that as long as they w'ent on steadily they would not 
abandon them. By their conduct, and especially by 
their resignation, they have added what, to the wmrking 
people, will be a truth to them, that whenever they put 
their trust in any of the class they wdll certainly be 
deceived and betrayed. This is a lamentable state of 
things, and yet there is but too much of fact in it, since 
scarcely any of the middle classes ever become active for 
the advantage of the wmrking people, and this it is which 
has laid them open to the still more mischievous delusions 
of such men as Beaumont, O’Connor, O’Brien, and others.” 

The Government which had long forborne action 
’ Place, MSS., 27,821, p. 71. 
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under much provocation at lengtli made a move. On 
the 17th April the first step in proceedings against the 
great leader Feargus O’Connor was taken, A rule was 
obtsiined by the Attorn ey-Ceneral to show cause why a 
criminal information should be filed against him 
for a lilxil on the Warminster Poor Law Guardians in 
Wiltshire, which was publislied in The Norfheru Star. 

Couj)lcd with this blow, disappointing repo 7 ts reached 
the Convention. Dr. Fh'tchei*, one of tlie delegates 
who had been on a tour about Birmingham, reported to 
that body tliat, “On tlic whole, they found amongst 
the people a great lack of political spirit a,nd iidbrmation. 
The peo])lc were all at work in coiise(|uence of the 
demand from the railways for iron, rails, etc., and 
appeared to be reaping all the fruits promised by the 
ileforni Act. Still there was a general feeling (if a])pro- 
bation of the Convention.” 

A more reassuring report w’as from Hi'therington, 
who had been on a mission in Wales : “ In some places 
the people are arming, and all Averc enthusiastic.” 

The first sign of Government action was not without 
effect, and some of the Convention begaii to show the 
wdiite feather. On the 30th April O’Connor moved 
that the CJonvention after the presentation of the 
Petition should remove its sittings to Birmingham, 
“where they would sit amongst from 15,000 to 20,000 
of the working classes, and in the evenings they would 
have meetings of thousands around them in the Bull 
King.” 

Lovett declared it would look like cowardice to go 
away, but his argument did not prevail further than that. 
The change was not to be made until the National Peti- 
tion was presented. 

The Convention had been devoting part of its 
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energies to getting signatures to tlie National Petition ; 
“ Missionaries ” had been sent to difTcrent districts, and 
mootings hold, and by tlie lieginuing of May the Petition 
was ready. Attwood was to present it, but early in 
May he addressed a letter to the Convention. He stated 
that the language and conduct of the memliers “had 
alarmed iind alioual.ed the middle classes, without whose 
aid and friendly eo-opi‘ratiou there was no ho[)C for the 
working men; and they have also alarmed and alienated 
the less distressed, and in many instances the better 
disposed masses among the workmen themselve.s.” 

Jlc said it would be most satisfactory to him before 
he presented the National Petition “if your Convention 
should thiidc right to ])ass some resolutions” such as lie 
suggested, endiodying a disclaimer of all thoughts of 
violence and physical force in obtaining the just and legal 
objects of the Nationid Petition, a denial of all wish to 
create disc.ord and separation of inteivsts between masters 
and men, or between the lower and middle classes of the 
community, and a denial of all intention to encroach 
upon the just rights, liberties, and interests of the people. 
A veiy long debate in the Convention ensued upon this 
letter, and they declined to pass any such resolutions. 

On this event Place remarks ; “ This was one 
of the most extraordinary meetings of this extra- 
ordinary body. It showed more folly and less 
knowledge than the Convention (had) ever before 
shown. The recpiest was rational, and ought to have 
been at onct! complied with. The refusal showed to the 
Parliament and the people that the intention, however 
absurd, existed to excite commotion for the purpose of 
destroying the Government, and this too at the instance 
of a small number of men who were compelled to 
acknowledge that the working people of the metropolis 
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“ were not with them, whose ‘ Missionaries ’ showed, not- 
withstanding the glosses they put on their reports, that 
a vast majority of the working people throughout the 
country were not with them, who were themselves in all 
but a paroxysm of terror lest the Attorney-Greneral 
should prosecute them, and were about to run away 
from London to Birmingham in the forlorn hope that 
the Government would be dcteri-ed from proceeding 
against them by the masses of tht*. people who would 
support thtim. The truth is, the Convention never had 
any cxteiisive inllinmcc in any way, and what they had 
was rapidly departing from them.” 

The Convention continued its preparations for the 
presentation of the National Petition which at last was 
deemed to be as complete as time would allow it to be 
made. 

“ The Petition is ready ! ” exclaimed Collins at the 
meeting of the Convention on the (ith May ; “it is 
two miles one thousand five hundred and four yards, or 
nearly three mih'.s in length, and it contains the enormous 
number of one million and a quarter signatures.” 

“This was a day, a sacred day,” said Fcargus 
O’Connor, — “ a day on which was to be presented the 
groanings, the wishes, and the aspirations of the house- 
less, the hungry, the oppressed, and the enslaved, for 
redress, to the few who sissumed to themselves the 
authority of passing bad laws, and of liaving them 
wickedly administered.” 

The next day the members of the Convention formed 
a procession, and escorted the Petition, “amidst the 
cheers of assembled thousands,” to the house of Mr. 
Fielden, where Attwood was %vaiting to receive it. 

The Chairman of the Convention, in presenting the 
Petition to Attwood, said: “If the prayer of the 
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Petition were refused, the industrious classes liad in 
their power the means of obtaining ;ill that the Petition 
embraced. He knew, not only by correspondence from 
all parts of the country, but by direct and distinct com- 
munications, that the industrious c.lasses would find the 
means of produc.ing the beuiificial results which they 
demanded by their Petition, should they be denied by 
the House of (Vmmions.” 

While the Petition was being escorted in great pomp 
to Attwood to present, quite anotlicr scene, also of cou- 
sideralile importiincc to (lliartism, wius being enacted in 
another part of the country. Vincent was arrested for 
words spoken by him in Wales. 

The next day O’Connor, in sudden jianic. at the 
meeting of the Convention, moved tliat tlie Convention 
be removed to TiLrmingham, “ where danger could not be 
apprehended.” 

“ The first aiit of the Tories,” he said, “ was to arrest 
one of thear body, and they would aiTost cvciry member 
of the Convention unless the delegates placed them- 
selves in a position wlicrc danger could not be appre- 
hended, and that position was in Birmingham. The 
interference of the Tories with the principles of Chartism 
would justify a revolution, and the first shot fired would 
be a declaration of war against the ])Goplc. He recom- 
mended the delegates to ensconce themselves behind 
a quarter of a million of men who were ready in 
Birmingham to defend them.” 

The Convention was evidently very perturbed, and 
indulged in many ludicrous speeches. One member 
declared that “ten thousand stout hearts and strong 
arms would raise a glorious funeral pile over theii* 
mangled earcasses.” The motion was carried Jiy a con- 
siderable majority. 
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The presentation of the Petition to Parliament was 
delayed, owing to the defeat of the Ministry and their 
resignation on the 7th May. 

The ministerial crisis, however, did not last long, and 
the Whig Ministry resumed jiossession of their jdaces 
on the 11th May. 

The Government having once made a start began to 
take more energetic action, and a Pixielamation was 
issued against earrying arms. Frost, a leading Welsh 
Chartist, was removed from the (Jommisslon of the 
Peace, he having declared that “if the Ministers dared 
to take him off the list, the peo])le of England would 
speedily put him on again.” Edwards, Donaldson, and 
Townsend were also airested at Newport on a cliarge of 
holding illegal and seditious meetings, and conniving 
together to incite j)ersons to discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion with ol)edien(t(; to the laws and Governnuint, and 
for attending some of the meetings prohibited by the 
magistrates as illegal. 

The persistent incitements to violence were, in fact, 
beginning to have their eftect. In the middle of May 
disturbances took place in the potteries, so serious that 
the soldiers had to fire. 

The Convention, without waiting to witness the 
presentation of the National Petition to T'arliament, 
moved to Birmingham on the 13th May, and 
once there, in safety, as they imagined, the violence 
of the language of its members increased. A great 
meeting was held immediately on their arrival. 

O’Brien, who spoke first, said that if the Govern- 
ment governed them by the sword, then, by God, they 
would put them down by the pike. Many speakers 
followed him, O’Connor among the number, and very 
strong language was used. In the evening there was a 
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dinner to celebrate their arrival, and more S 2 )eeches were 
made. 

The delusion of their safety was quickly dispelled, 
and they were shown that the Goviirmnent could act 
even in Birraingliam. On the iTth May Erowu and 
Fu.s.sell (the latter of whom, it was subsequently stated, 
was a Government sjiy) were airestcd for specchcis. 

1’hc (lonventiou, for the few days it sat in Birming- 
ham, gave its energies to jirejiarations for carrying out 
the grand idea which had been started of holding 
“ simultaneous meetings,” for the nominal jmiposc of 
2 )etitiouing thii (Jneen to i-eturn good men to her 
councils, but in reality to .submit cei'tain questions to 
the people there assembled — namely, whether, at the 
reijucst of the (lonvontion, they would be jAvpared to 
make a run on the banks for gold ; to abstain from 
the use of all (ixcisable articles for a month ; to deal 
exclusively with Chartists ; to universally cease from 
labour for the jieriod of a month, to be called the 
“ sacred month ” ; and whether they had provided 
themselves with arms, — a programme which scarcely 
imjiresses one with the Avisdom of its framers, for few 
Chartists had money to make a run on the banks for ; 
abstinence from exci.sable articles would have resulted 
almost in starvation ; few could affm-d to buy arms, and, 
as it was the w^ant of work which afflicted them, cessation 
from work for a whole month was rather a curious 
remedy. But one must not look for much sense among 
these mislcaders of the jicojde. 

The simultaneous meetings Avcrc to be held in Whit- 
week, and the arrangements having been made for thus 
bringing the full strength of the Platform to bear in 
support of their cause, the Convention adjourned on 
the 17th May to the 1st July. During Whit-week, from 
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20tli to 25tli May, a scries of “simultaneous meetings” 
were held, and there was a regular orgy of Chartist 
oratory. “TJie most formidable of all the demonstra- 
tions” was that on Kcrsall Moor, as many as 300,000 
persons being said to have been present, though this “ was 
highly improbabl(!.” Next in importance was the meet- 
ing at Peep Crecn — some 200,000 persons, it was said, 
being at it. Here Feargus U’Ooiinor and C’llrien spoke. 
The latter gave an outline of the Chartist plan, lb*, 
said : “ At the next general election we must have 
Chartists as our re])resentativcs, and when they have 
been elected by a show of hands, we must insist on 
having a formal return to t hat efl’ect made by the 
returning ollicer. We shall thus have a Ihirliament 
legally chosen under the Queen’s writ ; and we shall 
then show our tyrants the difference betwecTi a Par- 
liament nominated by 9,000,000 or 10,000,000, and 
one elected by 300,000 or 400,000 monopolists. The 
people’s Parliament will meet at Birmingham, and then 
it may be necessary that 50,000 of their constituents 
should proceed thither to protect them in the discharge 
of their legislative duties, and when they arc all thus 
assembled, then 1 will tell you what I mean to do, but 
not till then. 1 will not make a step farther until I am 
stronger than the law and the Constitution.” 

Meetings also were held at Liverpool, Ncwcastle-on- 
Tyne, Sheilield, Carlisle, Sunderland, Bath, Preston, 
Hull, Northampton, Glasgow, Blackwood in Monmouth- 
shire, and a host of other places ; or, as Gammage says, 
“ in every town and village throughout Great Britain, 
wherever the voice of democracy could find an echo.” 
At the Newcastle meeting the chairman, after saying 
that their triumph that day was perhaps owing to the 
Press, went on to say : “ If they (the writers in the 
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Press) had, on former occasions, told the truth as to 
number and behaviour. Government, no longer left in 
the dark, would have paid attention to our wishes and 
complied with our demands.” 

Place draws special attention to this remark, and 
says : “ This is well cxprijssed as the opinion of the 
masses. Everywhere the same notion is entertained. 
Even as individuals they believe that they need only 
to be understood to have everything acceded to that 
they require. They have a hrm notion that wliatcver 
is pre-eminently good must be granted ; they, without 
understanding the bearing of their subject in any 
direction, conclude that they understand it thoroughly ; 
they doubt not that it is pre-eminently good, and 
hence the conclusion — ‘ If the Government understood 
us as well as we understand ourselves and our sub- 
ject, they would at once enact the Charter.’ It is 
this persuasion, blind as it is, which keeps them 
together.” ^ 

Numerous meetings followed these. The Conven- 
tion being in recess, its members were at liberty to 
perambulate the country and hold meetings, and the 
speeches they delivered were one series of covert or 
direct incitements to the people to arm, and of threats 
against the Government. 

Whilst the leaders were thus perambulating and 
platforming, the great National Petition was at last, on 
1 4th of June, presented by Attwood to the House of 
Commons, into which, as human strength could not 
carry it, it had to be rolled. “It was,” he said, “the 
result of not less than 500 meetings, which had been 
held in support of the principles of the Petition.”^ 
In 214 towns and villages it had been adopted and 

‘ Place, MSS., 27,821. ^ Parliamentary DehaUs, vol. xlviii. p. 222. 
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signed, and when all the sheets of the bulky document 
were united, it was found to be nearly three miles long, 
and signed by 1,283,000 persons.' It was ordered to 
lie upon the table. 

The Petition having been presented, and the “ sim- 
ultaneous mectino's” haviuf; come off, the Convention 
reassembled on the 7 st July .at Birmingham, .and took 
up the consideration of “ulterior measures” — that is to 
say, mejisures which would be had recourse to if Par- 
liament turned a deaf o.ar to the Petition. 

Several members described their proceedings during 
the recess. O’Connor’s were the most strilcing of them 
all. He said that “at the three meetings wliieh he 
had attended, above a million of people were ])rescnt, 
fully deteraiined to cany Universal Sulfrage — morally 
if they could, physically if it could not be obtained 
without. Tie believed they were in the last stage of the 
agitation. The first stage was the creation of public 
opinion, the second was the organisation of public 
opinion, and the third was the direction of public 
opinion. They had created it, and its organisation was 
ncjirly completed, but he would not be for directing it 
until they could irresistibly direct it.”^ 

In spite of all the meetings .and speeches Gammage 
deplored the ignorance still of the people. He writes : 
“ The mcians which, up to this time, had been taken for 
enlightening the people were comparatively trifling. 
Public meetings, so far .as certain districts were con- 
cerned, had certainly been numerous enough, but some- 
thing more than public meetings was required. The 
people would have been better with less of Platform 
oratory and more of book knowledge — a fact which 
seemed to be overlooked by the vast majority of their 

J See Lovett’s Ufe, ]>. 206. ® Place, MSS., 27,821, p. 280. 
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leaders, in whose estiniation mere talk appeared to he 
the most necessary thing for bringing up their minds to 
the desired standard.” ^ 

Soon after the first arrival of the Convention at Tlir- 
mingham riots had broken out, more or less direcitly due 
to the speeches of the Chartist leaders. Tlie local police 
force being insufficient to preserve the peace, assistane-e 
from London was applied for. On the arrival of 100 
police from London t)n the 4th of *luly a serious riot 
ensued. A ineetiu'if Avas being held at the Hull King. 
Tlie police were ordercid to disperse it. They wcj'e 
worsted in thci combat, but the military Avho were 
called out put this mob to flight, and several arrests 
were inadi*, a prominent Chartist, Dr. Taylor, among 
the number. 

Tlie next day the Convention issuisd a placard signed 
l>y Lovett, containing some strong re.solulionH jiasscd 
by the Convention. On the following day Lovett and 
J. Collins were arrested and committed for trial on the 
charge of publishing and circulating a seditious libel. 
Harney also was arrested on a charge of a speech made 
on 14th or 15 th May at Holloway Head. 

It was evident that the Convention was not realising 
that immunity from arrest or prosecution which they 
expected to find at Bii'miugham. While the town was 
still in a state of great excitement, consequent on 
the rioting and the arrests, the subject of the great 
National Petition w^as brought before the House of 
Commons on the 12th of July by Attwood, who 
moved that the House resolve itself into a Committee 
of .the whole House for the pui’pose of taking into 
consideration the National I^etition. “ That great 
Petition, unequalled in the Parlijimentary history of 

^ Gaiuiiiage, p. 122. 
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“ England/ was produced,” lie said, “by tbe long suffer- 
ings, the injuries, the wrongs, tlie distresses of the working 
classes of the people, not only of the working classes, 
but of the merchants, the manufacturers, the tradesmen, 
the farmers, and the labouring classes of England gener- 
ally. . . . He knew of no otlicr remedy but further 
reform, Birmingham had waited until 1837, when 
many friends waited on him to take the lead in getting 
further reforms. ... In his mind this Petition showed 
that there was great misery among the people of 
England wliich wanted redress.” 

Mr . Ficlden seconded the motion. Lord John 
Eussell, speaking on behalf of the Government, com- 
plained of the speeches of many of the CJiartists, whose 
language, he said, was not exceeded in violence or 
atrocity during the worst times of the French Revolu- 
tion, He thought it was wdth very undue assumption 
called a National Petition, and he opposed the motion. 
The House was not very favourably disposed towards 
the Petition cither, and on a division 235 voted against 
the motion, whilst 46 were for it, or a majority of 189 
against it. And so ended the career of the first great 
National Petition, of which such great things had been 
expected, and concerning the rejection of which such 
dire threats had been used. 

A few days after it had thus been laid to rest — 
.namely, on the 15th July- — a general expectation pre- 
vailed in Birmingham that Mr. Attwood would address 
his constituents. Large crowds gradually congregated ; 
Attwood not appearing, they finally broke into riot ; no 
police being at hand to check them, houses were at- 
tacked, shops demolished, their contents thrown into the 
street, carried away or burnt ; several houses were fired, 

^ Parliamentary Debates, vol. xlix. p. 220. 
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and two actually burnt down ; the police office was 
wrecked. At last the police, aided by the military, 
appeared. On the first onset the mob dispersed, 
numerous arrests were made, and order was at Icnsrth 
restored. A lamentable example this of Platfonn work, 
but one to which wc cannot close our eyes ; rather one 
whence, by the lurid light of blazing houses, a very 
warning and impressive lesson may be read — a lesson 
not against the use of the Platform, but against its 
abuse. 

In consc<p]encc of these proceedings and the highly 
excited state of other parts of the (jountry, Lor(i J. 
liusscll on the 22d announced the intention of the 
(jovernment to taki; the requisite precautions for 
securing the ti’aiKjuillity of the countiy. The Govern- 
ment ])roposed to give lo(ia] .airthoi-ities powei' to create, 
a local police force, and also proposed to increase tlic 
strength of the army ; but so far as speeches and meet- 
ings were concerned, the Government intended a,nd was 
content to rely on the ordinary law. 

Having once begun to take active stops, the Govern- 
ment juoceeded with vigour. Violent words had passed 
into violent deeds ; it was time, tlierefore, for the 
authority of tlie law to be asserted, and the arrests of 
leading Chartists followed (piick on each other. 

On the 2d of August Lord J. Russell, in moving for a 
Committee of 8U]>ply, after describing the state of the 
country and the proceedings of the Chartists, said : ^ 
“ Lately, it apj)ears, these societies have had a more 
regular organisation. 'J'he General Convention have 
issued a certain declaration and advice to the people, 
evidently intended to procure, by a general combination, 
an alteration of the law and the Constitution .of the 

^ Parliamcnta/ry JDchates, vol. xlix, (1839), p. 1157. 
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“ country. Their general object is, by means of terror 
and confusion, to produce a general, total, and entire 
change in the institutions of the country. I say 
that all these are syni2)tonis of very considerable 
danger. . . . T\ 1 y own o2)inion is that, upon their own 
statements, there is no remedy which this House can 
give. It does seem to me that their com 2 )laints in all 
their j^laeards, and in idl their S2)eechcs, ai’e com2)laints 
against the (‘.onstitution of society. They c.onijdain 
that society is so constituted that they have not a 
sufhehent quantity of wealth and means of sujiport in 
that society, and that, by a change of the law, some new 
state of society will take 2)lacc, by which their happiness 
will be increased, and their grievances I’cdressed. 1 do 
not think that any law can pass that would at all tend 
to improve their condition. . . . 

“While, our laws, generally speaking, ar(i well adapted 
to maintain freedom and 2)reserve tranquillity, yet the 
means by which these two objects are to b(s (jbtaitu'd are 
not sufficiently well adapted to the increased pojmlation 
of the country. . . . He hoped that every ^Jower of free 
discussion would be Y>reserved to the i)Td)li(; with regard 
to the institutions of the country ; and if those in- 
stitutions could not brave the test of free discussion, 
by the result of such free discussion he thought they 
were bound to abide.” 

I have omitted one j)assage from this speech to give 
it separately, so that it may fix the dee^ier attention by 
standing singly, a^iart from the rest, for it is i^ractically 
the justification of the whole Chartist movement ; it is 
a terrible admission of culpability on the part of the 
governing classes of England up to this time, of Church, 
as well as of the State. 

In an address from the Working-men’s Association, 
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presented not long before this, the men say : “ Let our 
rulers ask themselves, when they see our prisons filled 
with victims, our laud covered with paupers, and our 
streets infested with intcm]>erance and prostitution, how 
much of those terrible evils are occasioned by ignorance, 
the consequence of their own neglect . We claim 
education as a right derivable from society itself.” 

And here is Lord John Russell’s answer, not directly 
to them, but to the state of things which evoked their 
comjdaint : “ We have, particularly in the manufactur- 
ing districts, very large masses of people who have 
groton up in a state of sociid-y which it is lamentable, if 
not appalling, to contemplate. It is not a society grow- 
ing up under the hand of early instruction, with places 
of worshi]) to attend, with their opinions of jiroiierty 
moulded by seeing it devoted to social and charitable 
objects, and with a fair luid gradual subordination of 
ranks ; but it is, in many instances, a society necessarily 
coni])Osed of the working classcis, with certain persons 
who employ them, with whom they have little connec- 
tion, r<‘gard, or subordination, and unhappily neither 
receiving in schools, nor in places of worship that 
religious and moral instruction th.at is nccessaiy for 
knitting together the inhabitants and classes of a great 
country.” ^ 

His confession does not appear to have been received 
with groans, or erics of shame, either because Parlia- 
ment itself was the culprit, or because the statesmen or 
politicians of the day had not awakened yet to a sense 
of their duty towards the people. But now, as we read 
his words, it is impossible to repress the most intense in- 
dignation at such an avowal — an avowal which covered 
the Ministers, the Opposition, and Parliament after 

^ Varliaimidary Debates, vol, xlix. (1839), p. 1159, 
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Parliament with shame. What more heinous, fearful 
charge could have been brought by the most vehement 
of Chartist fanatics against the Government and the 
Parliament ! The bitterest foe of the State Church 
«*-ould scarcely have formulated a more tremendous 
indictment against it, involved as it was too in the 
infamy — “ grown up in a state of society lamentable, if 
not aj)palling to contemplate” — neglected all the years 
of their growth — that is the infamy of it — by the State 
Church, which stood charged with their religions and 
moral welfare — neglected, naturally enough, by an un- 
reformed Parliament — neglected up to the date of this 
shameless avowal even by the reformed Parliament 
itself. 

“ Of lower classes so related to upper hap])y nations 
are not made,” remarked Carlyle, writing in 1S39, and 
he added : “ To whatever other griefs the lowest classes 
labour under, this bitterest and sorest grief now super- 
adds itself — the unendurable conviction that they are 
unfairly dealt with, that their lot in the world is not 
founded on right, not even on necessity and might, and 
if/neither what it should be, nor what it shall be.” 

No wonder that men should think that the interests 
of the people could only be secured by the government 
of the country being in their own hands; no wonder 
that universal suffrage should be demanded. What was 
Parliament for, if it was not to look .after, to guard the 
interests of the people ? Lord J. Russell, in his explana- 
tion of Chartism, unconsciously, quite unconsciously, 
acknowledged its fullest justification. 

Beyond the measures increasing the forces in the 
hands of the Executive, the Government introduced no 
coercive, measure, but trusted to the efficacy of the 
existing law of the land. That was vigorously put into 
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operation, and prosecutions were instituted under that 
law, and in every instance the juries returned verdicts 
vindicating tlio law where it had been violated. 

The Natioiuil Convention, after being sorely incon- 
venienced in Ihrminghani by the jirrest of several of its 
members and other unpleasant circumstances, llitted 
back to London again. Five of the most influential 
of the Scotch delegates resigned, and so discouraged 
were the residue that a motion was discussed for the 
dissolution of the Convention, and the election of 
another. Complaints of want of momy we,rc also heard. 
Nevertheless, what rimiaincd of the Convention pro- 
ceeded to the disc-ussion of that supremest of their 
follies — “the sacred month,” which had long been 
thought of as an unfading weapon wherewith to 
compel success. Bronterre O’Brien thus explained it at 
a meeting at Stockport on the l,'5th July. 

“ Let not the anvil be struck within the breadth and 
length of the land. L(!t not a needle or a spade be 
used unless to dig some tyrant’s grave. Let not a 
shuttle move, unless to weave the winding-sheet of 
some monster robber, some profit-monger, who dared to 
attack the people’s Parliament (the National Conven- 
tion). All Avill then soon be over.” And in advocating 
it at the Convention, he made this foolish speech : 
“ What he attached imiiortauce to was a holiday declared 
by a Parliament elected upon a general election — of a 
Chartist Parliament — by a show of hands, when the 
holiday should endure, not for a week, or a month, but 
for all time, till justice should be substantially done to 
the people.” 

Ultimately the Convention, having satisfied itself 
that the people were not prepared to carry .out this 
proposal, abandoned it as impracticable. 
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In the meantime the ordinary law of the country 
was being energetically enforced. The people had 
clearly broken the law in taking part in meetings whicli 
were palpably illegal, in joining what the law stigmatised 
a conspiracy, and in numerous other ways ; and the law, 
however much it might be derided in the abstract, was, 
once it was put in motion, stronger than those who 
broke it. 

The month of August saw prosecutions pouring 
down like hail on tlie Chartists, and conviction follow- 
ing conviction. Tlirec of the Birmingham rioters were 

O C!) 

convicted of the crime of demolishing houses, and this, 
being a capital felony, they were sentenced to death, 
but subsequently reprieved. At Barnsley 10 (Jhartists 
were arrested and committed for trial for attending 
unlawful meetings where seditious and inflammatory 
language had been used. At Bheflield 7 1 rioters were 
arrested for taking ])art in certain disturbances there. 
At Liverpool Assizes some 70 to 80 Chartists were 
arraigned — among them J. H. irolmes,who was convicted 
for seditious conspimey and riot on 12tli August. It 
was found that he had carried a. pole with a red cap at 
the top and a flag bearing inscriptions, and had thus 
walked at the head of a concourse of people. 

On the 5th August Collins was found guilty of 
publishing a seditious libel, and on the next day Lovett 
was convicted of a similar offence, and both were sen- 
tenced to a year’s imprisonment. But the point of real 
interest in a history of the Platform is, in what manner 
did the Government deal with the men who had made 
violent Platform speeches ? 

Vincent, the young “Demosthenes of English De- 
mocracy who had made innumerable speeches in Wales 
and the West of England, had delivered some speeches 
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of a violent nature at Pontypool. He had been, as 
already stated, arrested in May. He wjis tried on the 
2d August with three others. The indictment charged 
that the defendants, together with divers other evil- 
disposed persons, did conspire “seditiously to meet 
and assembh; themselves together for the purpose of 
exciting discontent, etc. etc., and did then and there, 
by loud and seditious speecluis, etc. etc., raise and excite 
such discontent as afoi'esaid.” ‘ Vincent was convicted 
and sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment, and 
the others to lesser terms. The Reverend J. Stephens 
was also tried in August on an indictment, “ Unlawfully 
and maliciously intending to disturb the public peace, 
and to endanger tlie ]iersons and property of, and 
t('rrify and alarm a great number of her hlajesty’s quiet 
and pcae.c'able subjects, and to I'aisc or excite discontent 
in the minds of her Majesty’s subjects with the laws of 
this realm, and to excite tliem to tumult arid disobedi- 
ence of the laws.” He was convicted and scntciKied to 
eighteen months’ imprisonment, and then to find bail 
to keep the peace for five years, himself in £500 and 
two sureties of £250 each. 

At Chester Assizes four men were charged with 
sedition, exciting to distuib, and attending illegal meet- 
ings, and were convicted. 

At Maucliestcr five men w^erc apprehended 011 war- 
rants charging them with having uttered seditious and 
inflammatory language. 

“The Whig reign of terror,” wrote Northern 
Liherator on 24th August, “is proceeding in all its 
glory.” A little while after, its editor, Batchelor by 
name, was committed for trial for having, at a meeting 
at Darlington on 1 7th July, advised the pcopje to arm, 

1 State Trials, New Series, vol. iii. p. 1037. 
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and for uttering sundry other inflammatory speeches. 
There appeared to be, in fact, little difficulty in framing 
an indictment under the ordinary law for violent Plat- 
form speeches. 

There is a most instructive return amongst the 
Parliamentary papers of 1 840 ^ of “ the numbers of 
persons who were confined for cliargcs for printing and 
publishing seditious and Idaspheinous libels, or for at- 
tending any seditious meetirvgs, ct(*. etc., or for any 
ofifcnce of a political nature, from 1st of January 1839 
to 1st of June 1840.” The number was 444 persons, of 
whom 380 w(ire in England, G3 in Wales, and 1 in 
Scotland. But the most interesting part of tlic return 
is the classification of the offences of which these people 
were convicted, showing, as it docs, the numerous ways 
in which violent Platform si)eechcs could be punished. 
The offences were : “ Uttering seditious language at a 
tumultuous assembly ” ; “ uttering seditious words ” ; 
“ conspiracy to excite to arms ” ; “ seditious and in- 
flammatory speeches”; “seditious conspiracy, unlawful 
assembly, and seditious speeches ” ; “ uttc^ring malicious 
and seditious words ” ; “ seditious libel ” ; “ exciting the 
people to hatred of the Government and Constitution ” ; 
“ treasonable conspiracy.” A pretty large list. 

Among the numbers convicted were several mem- 
bers of the National Convention, a circumstance which 
considerably thinned its ranks. Over twenty members 
had resigned, eight had never attended; and on 6th 
September 1839 the great Convention dissolved itself. 
Gammage comments on its career. 

“Such,” he says, “was the end of the first Con- 
vention, which numbered amongst its members many 
men of superior talents, but who were so divided upon 

^ See Parliamentary Pajfiers, 1840, No. 600 — “ Prisoners for Libel.” 
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matters of policy as to bring about results fatal to the 
glorious mission wLicb they had undertaken. The 
great mistake of the Convention was in presuming to 
act before they were possessed of the requisite power to 
ensure success.” 

It has consistently been alleged against the Plat- 
form, by its opponents, that it leads to the commission 
of crime and violence ; and late in the autumn of this 
year an event took place which was clearly traceable to 
the incitements to violence which had been steadily 
poured into people’s cars. 

Cammagc, from his Chartist point of view, attri- 
butes it to the su2)prcssion of the Platform, and meet- 
ings, which had resulted from Covcrnincnt prosecutions. 

It has already boon stated that Vincent, one of the 
ablest of the Chai^tist orators, had been “ awaking ” the 
pco^de in Wales, “This impulsive people received Vin- 
cent with open arms. He was just the man to rouse all 
the keener emotions of the masses whose condition was 
none of the best, and it was not long before a spark of 
fire ran from breast to breast which threatened to ignite 
into an inextinguishable flame.” ^ 

Amongst other places, Newport, a considerable town 
in South Wales, had been the scene of his labours. 
And here a tradesman and a magistrate, a Mr, John 
Frost, of whom mention has already been made, adopted 
Vincent’s views. The neighbourhood of Ncwiiort, which 
was wild and mountainous, was densely inhabited by a 
mining population, the people being poor and ignorant. 
It would appear that they had been organised by the 
establishment of affiliated societies, so that on any 
occasion a command might be issued and chculated 
among the people, and obeyed. 

1 Gammage, p. 77. 
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In the week before Sunday, 3d of November, a plan 
was laid for a general rising of the people of that 
district to take place on that day. Various consulta- 
tions were held at Blackwood, where there V’as a public- 
house, at which there was a large society of Chartists, 
and at which meetings were hold. Orders were issued 
that the men should assemble armed on tlie uieht of the 

O 

3d of November. There were to be three principal 
divisions, which were to meet at a particular place some 
miles from Newport, on which they were to march, and 
to reach it about two o’clock in the morninv wlien 

O 

every one would be aslce]> and unarmed, and even with- 
out the '■ suspicion of danger.” Arri^•ing at Newport 
they were to attack the tx-oops that were there, and get 
possession of the town. A general rising Avas then to 
take place tln-ough Lancashire, and throughout the 
kingdom generally, and Charter law was to be univer- 
sally an<l instantly established. 

The night was the darkest and most tempestuous 
known for years, with heavy rain ; some of the divisions 
were late ; nevertheless, about 5000 men advanced on 
Newport, armed in a sort of way, under the command 
of Frost. 

Kumours had already reached the Mayor and magis- 
trates, and the small company of troops, and eveiy 
preparation was made to meet the emergency. The 
Chartists having reached Newport, an attack was made 
on the Inn, where the troops and constables were sta- 
tioned; shots were fired in return, several persons’ — 
twenty, it was said — were killed, and a large number 
wounded, and the people then fled in a panic. 

Lord Melbourne, in a letter to Lord J. Eussell on 

^ See report in The Morning Herald. The reporter said ho had seen seven- 
teen who were killed. 
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this subject, wrote : “ 1 hope now that this will go no 
further, but what I do not like in it is that there was a 
disposition to rise throughout tlic whohj district, \vhieh 
was totally unknown and unsuspected until the moment 
before it was about to be carried into execution. If this 
were to Ijo done in many places much mischief might be 
done. Bueh a mode of ju'oeoeding is a thousand times 
more dangerous than unions ;ind great meetings, which 
are always known beforeh.and and provided .‘igainst.” ^ 

The outbreak had been a serious one. The (Jovern- 
ment at once sent down a special commission to try 
those who had been arrcst.cxl foj* parti(;ipation in it. On 
the JOst of December Frost and eleven others WTre 
indict ted as false traitoi-s, who, on 4th November 1839, 
at Newport, together with a great multitude of folse 
traitors, to the number of 2000 and more, arrayed, and 
armed in a warlike manner, with guns and pistols, etc., 
did wickedly and maliciously levy and make w’ar against 
the Queten. They were charged with having, by force 
and violeiute, taken and seized huge cpiantities of arms, 
made a forcible and violent attack on a house where the 
Queen’s soldiers and constables were, and fired upon 
them, and that they maliciously and traitorously at- 
tempted, by force and arms, in a warlike manner, to 
subvert and destroy the Government and Constitution 
of this realm as by law established. 

Frost and two others — Williams and Jones — were 
convicted. Chief-Justic.e Tindal, in his address to the 
prisoners after conviction, said : “It has been proved in 
your case that you combined to lead from the hills, at 
the dead hour of night, into the towm of Newport many 
thousands of men, armed in many instances with 
weapons of a dangerous description, in order that they 

^ Zord Melbourne 8 PaiJcrs^ p. 407. 
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“ might take possession of the town, and supersede the 
lawful authority of the Queen, as a preliminary step to a 
more generdl insurrection throughout the kingdom.” 
And they were sentenced to death ; also five other^' 
who pleaded guilty. Several others were also sentenced 
to various terms of imprisonment. The capital sentence 
was subsequently commuted to transportation for life. 

With the fiasco of the Newport “ insurrection,” and 
the punishment of the ringleaders. Chartism received a 
blow from which it took a long time to recover, if 
indeed it ever was quite forgotten. A great deal of 
restlessness was for a time visible in certain localities, 
and in others several small riots, scarcely to Ix} dignified 
with the name of disturbances, occurred ; but in most 
instances the oflenders were indicted, convicted, and 
punished. The steady enforcement of the law was in 
fact grinding the courage out of the Chai'tists, and instill- 
ing discretion. A letter from Fletcher, a member of the 
Convention, dated September 1839, acknowledges as 
much. Tie says : “ The trade of agitation is, I think, de- 
clining. The time is coming on when men must work 
more with their brains and less with their tongues to 
obtain the confidence of the people — the time when sense 
and knowledge will be preferred to boasting and cun- 
ning.” The most that Gammagc could say of this period 
was : “ The spirit did not entirely die out.” The degree 
of hallucination that w^as reached by some of the Chart- 
ists was exhibited at the York Assizes in 1840, where 
a Chartist was convicted, who, when sentence of seven 
months’ imprisonment was passed on him, exclaimed, 
striking his hand on the front of the dock, “ Well, that 
will produce a revolution if anything will ! ” 

At last the leader of the Chartists, the great Feargus 
O’Connor, was proceeded against. On St. Patrick’s 
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Day he was put 011 his trial for a seditious libel. 

Curiously e>iou<fh he was not tried for any speech that 
he had made, though many of them would liave justified 
proceedings, but he was indicted for pidilishing certain 
speeches, one of which was his own, in his newspaiier, 
Tho Noi’fln’rn. Star. 

• 'I'lic Attorney-General (who prosecuted him) said : * 
“ There has sprung up within about two yiiars of tlui 
jiresent time a political sect, called (Uiartists, who 
approve of physical force. With I’cgard to moi-c 

speculative opinion, that is free for every man, and 
while he seeks to spriiad and support his opinions by 
lawful and constitutional means, no man has a right to 
com])hiin. Jhit the sect to which 1 refer have formed 
a resolution to carry into effect their schemes by foi’ce 
and violence. They have formed this opinion, that 
l»roi>erty is not to be respected, and that there, ought 
to be a new distribution of property, of wdiich they arc 
by force to share. Such doctrines are utterly sub- 

versive* of civil sochity, and cannot be tolerated in any 
country. 1 idiarge the defendant with publishing 

articles in the newspa[»er, of which he is editor and 
proprietor, directly having that tendency. T’he system 
of the new'spa]ier conducted by him has been to jiublish 
acc.ounts, or su])}iosed accounts, of speeches made at 
public meetings of t hose Ghartists of the most infiainma- 
toiy and dangerous and c.uljiable. description, and to 
publish those- with applause, and approbation, holding 
<nit the si'iitiiiients c.xpresscd in those speeches to b(^ 
avlopted and acted upon.” 

After ten minutes’ consideration the jury found 
him guilty. Jiulgment was postponetl until I Ith JNlay, 

^ For ii very full rejtorl ol’ this cast*, see O’Cotiiior'.s own [tSptr, The 
JVftrt/irrn Star, lilst March 18 - 10 . 

VOL. IT 
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wlicn, after a loiip; affidavit had h('(',u made hy him that 
he liad always advised the use of moral force, the judge 
remarked that, on his own sliowing, his moral force was 
little short of ])hysleal force, a.ml simtenced him to 
eighteen months’ im])risoninent. 

Here, then, may lx? closed the narrative of the first 
|»art. of the (hartist movement in which the. Platform 
])la.yed so conspicuous a, ])art. ’J'lu‘. law — not “ Two 
Acts,” o]- “ Four Acts,” or “ 8ix Acts,” Imt the ordinary 
law — proved itself stronger than tin' Plat form when the 
Platform wa" abused . 

The trials of the (hartists eTok(*d, as was only 
natural, a good deal of exposition of the law as rt'gards 
public meetings, and the Platform ; and it is to be 
remarked tha.t both wider views and greater toleration 
for free spe-eeh are to b<? found in these later ('xpositions 
of the law. Thus, ,]udg(' Erskine, in his charge to 
the (Irand Jury at Newcastle Assizes in 1840, said: 
“ By the laws of this country no man, nor no set of 
men, are forbid to discuss the merits of any (juestion 
of importance : all were at liberty, soberly and honestly, 
to enter freely, fully, nay, severely if tlwy liked, and to 
examine and animadvert upon the conduct of any man, 
let his station and authoiaty lx; what it may, and he 
has the same o})])ortunity of doing so with every insti- 
tution of the State. No person is prohibited from 
assembling in a peaceable way to discuss what they may 
consider a real grievance!, which calls for redress; ” and in 
anothei’ charge he said : “ It is the privilege of every man 
freely to canvass the conduct (tf those by whom he is 
governed. If the assembly should show no symptom of 
violence, if they come not armed, however strong may 
be the janguage of remonstrance, it is not right closely 
to criticise the language when it is honestly expressed.’’ 
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But lie iliouglit it right also to point out the 
dangers, hceause, he added, “ Were his advice to be 
taken, he would certainly <'Ouns(‘l tlieni to avoid the 
meeting together in tiniiultuous assemblies wlicre the 
danger is great by increasing numbers being lirouglit 
together. n'lic excitement pi’oduced is often veiy 
great, wliile tbe benelit is small and jwecarioiis. The 
temlcney of large assemblies is to excite, and men 
are. apt to be led away by having their feelings 
warmed by the cheers whicli usually jirevail.” ’ 

Independently of the discouraging etlect of the 
hlewjiort tiasco, and of the numeious prosecutions and 
(tonvictions of tlu^ Chartists, there were other causes 
which heljied also to inlhieuce adversely the cause of 
(!hartism. The people were grailually getting to know 
that the Corn La.ws were the chief cause of the distress 
they were suffering, and, gradually, numbers of them 
were falling into the ranks of the Anti - Corn - Law 
agitators, and sulh'ring themselves mori' Avillingly to 
be led by the middle classes, who were working for 
that great reform. 

I’arliiimentary reform, not of the advanced Chartist 
type, but still reforfn. was being taken up by larger 
numbers, disapjiointinent at the working of the. ileform 
Act becoming more general, and largi' meetings wito 
held in different jiarts of the country to consider the 
furthe]' reforms which were necessary to the adeijuate 
representation of the jiroperty and intelligence of the 
country. 

Many persons, moreover, had become disgusted by 
the violence of the Chai-tist orators, their freijucnt 
childish silliness, their incapacity, but, most of all, by 
the frequent scenes of ilisorder and the attempt to 

^ ce The Northern Lthcralur, Feliruary 1810. 
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(‘.onv(irt thoir meetings to tlie purpose of pliysical in- 
timidation instead of moral persuasion and discussion. 
All tliese circumstances tended to weaken the 
(ihartist agitation, and witli the (General Eli'ction of 
1841, and the accession to power of a new Ministry, 
Chartism retired for a time from the prominent ])osition 
it had occupied, and the first ciisis of Chartism was 



(UIAPTER XVIIl 

'I'HK ANTI-C'OIIN-LAAV AGITATION 

]n tlio ooursH of the previous ('liaptor refcTeuec has boon 
iiuide to tlio agitation for tlio almlition of the Corn Laws. 
It, and the agitation for the Charter, had, for a time, 
l)oeii eoncurnnit, and in some waj^s had come so much 
into contact with eacli other that, in giving a. narrative 
of the one, it. was i;in])ossible to avoid referenee to 
occurrene,es wliiclt closely concerned tlie othei'. In 
dcs(!ribing the part which the Platform took in the An ti- 
(.!oru-Law Agitation, some slight repetition, therefo]-e, oi" 
reference to some of the cv<*nts already mentioned, is 
unavoidable. 

The, agit ation against, the Corn Laws is the most per- 
fect example which our history affords of the action of 
tin; I’latform as an engine of ]r)olitical warfare. 

^']le laws regulating the importation of corn were an 
evil und(;r which the people of Great Pritain had long 
suffered. In 181 5, as we have seen, the Government and 
Parliament, one House of which was composed entirely, 
and the other almost entirely of landlords, who used their 
political power for their own special benefit, rewarded the 
people of the country for the sacrifictis they had made in 
the gr(;at war with France, by what are commonly known 
as the Corn Laws, and passed an Act which prohibited the 
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iinpovt.'itioii wheat, \intil llje price, of hoine-growu 
wh(;a.t ill the lioiiK' markets readied 80s. per tpiartcr, 
high eiiougJi protection one might have thought, Imt not 
equal to the lO.'is. a cpiaiTer, so shameh'ssly recommended 
hy a (lommittei' of tlii' Ilon.se of Commons winch had sat 
in 1818. The agricnltural interest was at that period 
considered hy those in antliority to bo tin: most im- 
portant, the pr(‘«lominating interest, in fact, in thi* 
conntry, and therefon: tlu* one to hi' protected and 
stimulated and fostered at tlie expense of every other 
intere.st. The .Act could not, of conr.se, kee]) wlieat at 
80s. a quai'l.cr, though Uiere wi'ri' many who Avishcd 
ii'gislation I'onld have done. so. hut, hy [irohihiting im- 
portation until it was at that price, it afforded as good a 
guarantee as was ]iracticaldc that Avheat .should he kejit 
at such a price as would keep U]) the rents to Iho.se 
which landlords had got accustomed to hy the high prices 
during the Avar. 

As a matter of fact, considerahle variations in its 
A’alue took place, for Avheat fell to uOs. a quarter in 1881, 
and then, as aa^^ may rememher, there had been an 
outcry of agricultural di.stres.s, and petitions howed into 
Parliament for further protection. 

In 1828 the law of 1815 Avas .slightly modified, and 
what Avas known as a sliding .scale of taxation Avas 
adopted. AVhen the aA’erage price of Avheat at home 
was 62.S. a iparter AA'heat could he imported, hut the 
importers would Iiuat. to ^lay a duty of 24s. 8d., making 
the price 86s. 8d. The only iinprovement ell'ected hy 
this ncAV law AV'as, that Avheii the price reached 72s. a. 
quarter the duty Avas only 2s. 8d., or a total of 74s. 8d., 
Avhich was some fetv shillings less than 80s., plus duty, 
but practically this sliding scale Avas nearly as effective 
protection as Avas that afforded by the law it supplanted. 
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This Com Tjaw liad au iiiumncrable train of the most 
evil consequcnees. “ We plead,” said a s])eaker at one of 
tlie Anti-C'orn-Ijaw inc'etings, “ against laws that have 
hee-n enacted to debar mankind here., where Cod has been 
most bountiful, from par1i(',i])ating in that which lie 
never witliheld where Me has been least bountiful. Men 
a.rc starving, yet diamonds arc; let in duty free; ; corn is 
taxed, but turtle is let in free ; corn is taxed, but 
|)ictui'e.s ar(‘. free ; industry is taxed, but that whie-h the 
rich alone want is fice ; that, without whi(,'h the poor 
cannot exist, and wliich Cod, through tins bounty of our 
mother earth, has given for all— -thxt is ])rohibited by the 
law-making nun-hinations of a. sordid few whose rent- 
rolls to them arc moi-c sacred than the piimeval charter 
of man’s sovereignty over the globe, and Cod’s ordina- 
tion tliat tlie labourer is worthy ot‘ his hiia* I” 

It. was, as Cobden said, “A law which took from the 
poorest of the ])Oor to add to the richest of the rich.” 
’I'hc sole, class which Ixnietited hy it wtis tlui class of 
landowners ; it cnric.hed them at the cost of the com- 
munity. Every other class or interest suffered more or 
le.ss. The farmers long hugged the dehisiou that they 
bi’uefitcd by it, but even they were to discover their 
mistake at last, ’fhe agricultural labourers I'veii did not 
profit by it, for the high price of c.orn brought them no 
high(;r wages, wliilst they had to pay more for the first 
necessary of life. ]3ut it was upon the manufacturing 
anti operative classes that the w'orst c,onse(|uencos of the 
law fell. It was a law which “ destroyed our commerce, 
ruined our merchants, pauperised the population.” By 
enhancing the prit;e of bread, it led to the actual star- 
viitiou of thousands, and to the misery and semi- 
starvation of millions ; and it was the direct and indiretd 
cause of a very great portion of the crime, violence, and 
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ugitfition occurred in England during the first halt 

of the ])resont century. 

“ The C'Orn Law is, in fact,” said Bright, in one of 
l)is speeches, “ a law of the most ingeniously malignant 
character. The most demoniacal ingenuity could not 
have invented a scheme more calculated to bring millions 
of the working classes of this country to a state of 
pauperism, sufie.iing, discontent, and insubordination 
than the CorJi J.ia,w.” ^ 

Carlyle, in liis lofty impassioned way, bursts into 
contemptuous criticism of it in another direction : 
“ What looks maddest, misca-abhist, in these mad and 
miserabh) Corn Tjaws is, independent altogether of their 
‘effect on Avages,’ their effect on ‘increase of trade,’ 
or any other such effect; it- is the continual maddening 
proof tlu'y protrude into the faces of all men, that our 
governing class, called by God and Nature, and the 
inflexible hiAV of Fact, eitlier to do something towiu'ds 
governing, or to die and be abolished, ha.AC not yet 
learned even to sit still and do no mischief! For no 
Anti-Corn-Law League yet asks moie of them than 
this : — Nature and Fact, veay imperatively, asking so 
much more of them. A uti-f!orn- La w League asks not. 
Do something ; but, Cease your destruc.tiA’e misdoing. Do 
ye nothing I ” ^ 

The law, submitted to for long, beciame at last 
unbearable. From time to time efforts were made to 
dij-ect public attention to it, but failed ; the nier(;antile 
classes, placing too much reliance on Parliamentary 
actum, Avithout other pressui'e, and the industrial 
working classes, mistaking the immediate cause of 
suffering, seeking remedy for themselves in Chartism. 

^ Speeches^ p. 284, 19tli - A'-sV. ff/id Present, Look iii. fliaji. 

December 1845. viii. 
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Towjirds the end of 1 836, the price of wheat having 
become dearer than it h.ad been for years previously, 
and the evils entailed by the high ])ricc of food 
having become ac.ccntuated, an Anti-t/orn-Law Associa- 
tion was formed in London, with the view of making 
some effort to have the law repealed. In the following 
year an endeavoiir was made to move Parliament, and 
a motion was made in the TTouse of C-oinmotis foj- 
the substitution of a fixed duty of 10s. a quarter 
instead of the sliding scale. The proposal was, how- 
ever, rejected by a large majority.^ In 1838 the 
question made further ])rogress. 

A Petition from Glasgow, for the abolition of the 
(Vrn I^aws, was jnesented to Parliament, and a debate 
took ])laco which elicited from the Prime i\linis1e,r, T.ord 
]\IeIl)onrne, tlie slateineiit that the Government would 
not take a. decided part in the contn)versy till it was 
('crtain that the majoiity of the pciople were in favour 
of a change. AVhether his speecli was taken as a sug- 
gestion of ae;itation or not, it is certain that soon after 
— namely, towar<ls the end of Seiheinbcr — there was 
formed in JMauchester an Anti-Gorn-Taiw A.ssociation.® 
In a little room over tluf stables of the York Hotel, in 
]\1anchester, scAum men mt't together to consider the 
subject of the (brn Laws. Their consideration resulted 
in the formation of an association to work for tlu'. repeal 
of the law. Several members soon joined it; and 
simultaneously, ami now quite naturally, the aid of the 
Platform was invoked. From this on wo. cannot too 
closely follow the diffenuit steps taken by this Associa- 
tion and its sticcessor, tln^ League, if we wish to under- 
stand the inner Avorking of tin' great system of Platform 
agitation. AVith tin; experience of jirevious agitations, 

' 2d July 1837 ; 229 iigaiii.st 89. - rreiitice, vol. ii. p. 57. 
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and witJi tlie example of tlie llonuiii Catholic Association 
in Ireland, Platform agitation was being rediKied to a 
highly scientific systinn. From private meetings the 
Association progressc<l to a jtublic meeting, and at the 
first whicdi was held, the chairman made a. piiblic 
dechu'ation of the object of tin*. Association. “The 
object was to obtain the free right of the. people, to 
exchange their labour for as much food as c.ould be got 
for it ; that we might no long<'r be obliged by law to 
buy our food at one slio]), and that the dearest in the 
woi'ld, but be at lilierty to go to that at which it can be 
obtained clieajiest. It was an objia-t in which num of 
all political opinions might unite without conipromisiug 
tlieir princi]>le.s, and it was a. fundamental rule of the 
Association that no [*arty ])olitics should lie mixed up 
in the discussion of the <iuestion.”^ 

And now the Platform was further invoked in the 
form of lectures ; and besichis the meetings for lectures 
other meetings were held. Interest in tin', (piestion 
grew, and in December the important body, the Alan- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, threw its weight into 
the scale, and adopted a I’etition to tlui Hous(‘. of 
Commons, in whidi it said: “Holding one of the 
eternal principles (of commercial justice) to be — the 
inalienable right of eveiy tnan fivdy to exciiange the 
results of his labour for tin*, productions of other people, 
and maintaining the practice of protiicting onti part of 
the community at the expense of all other classes to be 
unsound and unjustifiable, your Petitioners earnestly 
implore your honourable Iloiisci to repeal all laws 
relating to the importation of foreign corn, and other 
foreign articles of subsistence, and to carry out to the 
fullest extent, both as affects agriculture and manufac- 
^ PirMice^ vol. i. i». 75. 
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turcs, the true and peaceful principles of ft'cc trade, 
1)V removiiifj all cxistiiij; obstacles to the unrestricted 
employment of industry and capital.” 

Marly in January I Sdl) tin; Associatiou made an 
ap])cal foj- funds tt) carry on their plans, money 
being ail essential element in the organisation neces- 
sary to give etfeet to idatform agitation. Several 
thousaml pounds vere, <|uiekly svdisi'.ribed, some mer- 
cantile imm of promineuee and wealth having contri- 
buted as much as ,tl00 each. Then on the 22d a- 
great bampiet took place in thetVii n Mxchange, i\Ian- 
e.hesler, sonu' 800 [)eoj)le being at it, and a further sum 
of .£000 was subse.ribctl. Next day a meeting of dele- 
gates from the various local .'\nti-Corii-La,w Associations, 
which ha,d lieen started, was held, and after much 
S})ea.king a n;solutiou was passeil exprcissing the ojiinion 
that, “ So long as a plentiful sujiply of the iirst neces- 
saries of life, is denieil by acts of the llritish liCgislature 
to the great body of the. Tuition, so long will the. 
( JoA'erimient and the country be justly exposed to -all 
the evils resulting from the discoukmt of the people;” 
ami then recording their intentions as to the future, 
they resolved that “with a view to avert so great a 
ilanger by an act of universal justice, this meeting 
])leilges itself to a united, energetic, and persevering 
effort for the total and immediate re})eal of all laws 
atfeetiug the free imiiortation of grain.” ^ 

Jly this time the riatform was getting well to work, 
and the maeliinery of organised agitation, already 
familiar, was being rapidly brought into operation. 
Numerous nieotiugs against the Corn Laws were held, 
and delegates selecL(*.d to proceed to London to super- 
vise the presentation of the I’etitions adopted^ at the 


^ l^reiitk'c, vol. i. p. 10:i. 
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mcctingH. Early in February tliesc flclogates met 
there ; the Petitions were ])rescnted to Parliament, and 
Mr. Villiers moved, that eviden(;c be heard at the bar 
of the TTouse in sup])ort of them. His motion was 
rejected by a large majority.’ The efi'orts of the Anti- 
Corn-Law ])0op]e were by tliis time so successful in 
attracting public atteiitiou thnt they began to meet 
with opposition from the Chartists, some of whom were 
evidently beginning to feel that tin', Anti-(\)rn-Tiaw 
Agitation might, be a dangerous rival to Chartism. 

On the 28th February an Anti-(Jorn-La.w nu'eting at 
Manchester was broken up by the Chartists, d'his con- 
duct evoked a s])irited prob'st from Cobden. He said ; 
“There, is nothing I like so much as free discu.ssion, 
and settling the truth by the test of reason and argu- 
ment. 1 shall never llhich from me(ding any man, or 
any body of men, who, as reasoiiabh' beings, are dis- 
posed to take u]) the .advocacy of the C’orn Laws. But 
1 must protest, in the n.ame of the working classes of 
Manchester, against the conduct of men who will yn-event 
all discTission upon this imy)ortant question.” ^ . . . He 
went on to show that the .abolition of the (’orn Tj.aws 
was cmydxatically the y)oor man’s que.stion, and said : 
“ We take our stand upon a fixed y)rinciy)lc ; we. say we 
will h.ave no duty ; we wall have a total, iminc-diate, 
and unconditional reyxeal. AVe shall go forward in our 
canse, not turning out of our way to molest others, 
whatever their object may be, but claiming the light 
to ourselves, as free citizens, to meet and discuss these 
questions at all times.” 

A momentous stej) w.as taken on the 20th of March 
1839, when a great meeting of delegfites of the various 
Associf^tions decided on the. formation of a y)ermanent 

^ 3t)l against 172. - rrentice, vol. i. p, 118. 
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imion, to be called tbe “ Anti -(lorn- Tiaw Tjcague.” 
With the view to si^cure unity of action, there was to be 
a central office, which was to be established at Miui- 
chester, to which body was to be entrusted the duty of 
engaging and recommending competent ]ect.urcrs, the 
obtaining of the co-operation of the public Press, and 
the establishing and conducting of a stamped circular, 
for the purpose of keeping up a constant corixispouthiuce 
with the local Associations. 

Thus was the Anti-Corn-Law Ticague launched into 
the woi-ld. “ The delegates then sepamted to agitate 
tlie (piestion in all their various localties. . . . Meetings 
w't're immedial ely held in nearly all the great towns which 
had sent I’epresimtativivs to the London C'onfcrem^e, and 
(.he delegates became so many local missionaries to spread 
the doctrines that had been (‘iiunciatcd in the metro- 
polis. Numerous {lamphlets, 10,000 of each, sent ever- 
Avhere — a free tj-adc newspaper, with a ctrculation of 
1.5,000, there needed only the vocal <lenuuciation of 
1 he Coi’ii liaws in the strongholds of the rrotectionists 
to increase the alarm,” ^ and the lecturers soon followed 
the tracts and the freti trade newspaper. 'This activit}' 
met at first with little Platform opposition or rivalry 
from the '^I’ory party, for we fiiul a Tory paper. The 
^fontiiuj Herald, complaining bitterly that “ Lecturers 
are paid to pei’ambulate the country, and to declaim 
against the atrociticis of hindeil monopoly. What 
though these men an; e-iupty, conc,eited blockheads ! 
They are permitted to tell their story day by day, with- 
out contrailiction, and their uncon tradic.ted falsehoods 
come at length to be n'garded as truths.” 

Jiy June i8J!) “ The League was fully organised, 
aud in active operation — no longer a movement of 

• riviiticc, vol. i. i». 1*J8. 
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“Loudoij, Manchester, Liverpool, Birminghum, Leeds, 
Glasgow, hut National." ^ Thus early iu the existence 
of the agitation it is evident how large a ])art tlie Plat- 
form was to take, and how grea,t was the 5'eliance of the 
leaders on its ])OAVor to assist them. From this on, for 
several years to come, the agitation for tlu* r('j)cal of the 
law was unremitting, and the Idatforni was seldom 
silent. 

Prentice, iu his Tliidorxj of the Anti-Coro -T a no Lcaf/nc,, 
heads his cha])ters somedimes as “The (.■am])aign ” of 
such and such a y(‘ai‘. Tt is a not unapt t itle, for the 
proceedings of tlu' League, tin*, organisation, the pre- 
paration of wa}'s and means, the incursions into hostile 
districts, partook veny much of the character of a 
campaign. *' 

The campaign in 1840 was ina.ugura,t(j<l hy a meet- 
ing at Ma.u(‘hester of delegates from the ditftjreut local 
Associations, and hy two great haiujuets there of 
several thousand people, a,t which much s])cech-making 
took place in favour of tin; policy of the League. In 
March the delegates reassemhled in Loudon. Feediuir 
more confident of their jiosition, tluy came to a, resolu- 
tion which defined tlu'ir intentions mojc clearly than 
hitherto. “ Dissociatiiig ourselv(*s,” they said, “ from all 
political i)arties, we hereby declare that we will use 
every exertion to obtain the return of those members to 
Parliament alojie who will support a repeal of the Corn 
Laws.” It was animjjortaut d(‘.cision, and one to wllich 
they steadily adhered. Ilow vigoi'ously the Plaffonn 
was now working in the cause may be realised from 
the statement that, during the year, 763 Petitions 
were sent to the House of Commons, and 22 to the 
House of Lords, and that the lecturers delivered 

^ Pieutice, vol. i. p. 130. 
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more than 800 lectures in the principal towns of 
32 counties, Lesides at 49 placi^s in Scotland, and 
32 in Wales. Cohdeu, and many others, inemhers 
of the Council of the J.,ea<iue, had also been holding 
meetings in furtherance, of the ol)jecls t»f the League. 
Associations had been formed in numerous towns, both 
la.r<fc and small: and in each of these the Jdatform was 
l)eing constantly usc'd for the purpose of propagating 
the principles and objects of the League. 

Under tln^ influence of this political activity and 
indiiH'ct ])ressurc the Whig leaders had got so far as to 
])rononnce in favour of a. }Uoderate fixed duty on wheat 
instead of the sliding scale. On the 'I’oj-y leaders, how- 
ev(‘7’, no im])res.sion was made, nor was any likely, so 
long as they belieA’ed th# maintenanee of the Corn 
Laws as^ •• necessary to their salvation.” 

Tint neitln'r the tentative coin})romise of the AVhigs, 
nor the dogged resistance of the Tories, induced the 
Leaa'ue to deviate one iota from their course. The 
leaders went on perh'cting and extending the organisa.- 
tion ; meetings were added nnto meetings, and in ever- 
widening circles tin; inlluence of the Platform extended 
itself. 

One special feature in this movement of the Plat- 
form must hero be noticed. As I have already had 
occasion to point out, the Platform must be i-egardcd in 
a double, aspect, as the means of expressing popular 
opinion, and a,s a medium for teaching or persuading 
the public. 

Jeremy Bcntham, writing in 1820, wth considerably 
less experience of the subject than we now possess, said : 
“ Various are the modifications of which meetings for 
the purpose of political discussion are susceptible. * All 

1 See loiter from Lord AVestcrii, iiuotod in Wali)ole’.M Russell, vol. i. ji. 367. 
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“ of tlKiiii are more or less contributory to both purposes 
at once — to instruction and excitation, — but some of 
them are more ])articularly suitable to the one purj)0S0, 
others to th(‘. other.” 

Tfe had not yet realised tliat the real j)o\ver of the 
Platform was its “ expression ” of the public voice, some- 
thing far in advance of nuire “ excitation.” 'i'lu! reform 
agitation had proved once and for ever the effectiveness 
of the expressive function of the Platform. Again, the 
whole use, import, and significance of the Platform in 
th(‘. Clhartist agitation had been the. c.xprcssivc*. function. 
Here, in this Anti-Oorn-Tiaw Agitation, howevan-, pai'- 
ticularly in all its earlier stages, the Platfoian is pre- 
sented to us in its didactic aspect. 

'I'he leaders of the movement used the Platfoi’m 
more for the ])urposes of teaching, and converting, and 
discussing than it had ever be(!n used Ixifore. On nf> 
previous occasion in history did tlie Platform })re- 
sent itself so distinctly, so exclusively, in its didactic 
aspect as heiv.. PIk; whoh; system ol’ lecturers whkdi 
was adopted by the League, the practice of sending 
what were called “ deputations ” of the Ijcugue to towns 
or country districts to hold meetings and enlighten the 
people on the subject, a,nd to discuss and argue the 
matter with the o[)poueuts of their plans — all prove that 
the League thought primarily of the Platform as the 
most 2 )owerful and effective means of educating the 
[»eople, and of forming the public opinion which the 
League wished should be, formed. The meetings of the. 
Anti-(lorn-Law JiCague could not help being in ])art 
demonstrations of opinion, but for sevtu-al years that 
was altogether their secondary or subordinate charac- 
teiistic. 

The year 1841 was an eventful one for the Anti- 
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Corn - Law League. First came the defeat, then the 
downfall of the Whig Government, F or years doing little 
more than keeping afloat. Lord Melbourne’s Ministry sank 
at last. On the 4th of June, Sir Robert Peel carried a vote 
of want of confidence in the Ministers by a mjyority of 
one vote ; ^ on the 22d, the Queen prorogued Parlia- 
ment, announcing at tlie same time her intention of 
“ resorting to the means which tlie Constitution had 
entrusted to her for ascertaining the sense of hei- 
people,” and the following day Parliament was dis- 
solved. 

1 must sus]iend for a little the narrative of the 
Anti-Corn- Law Agitation to give a brief account of this 
general election. It was the sixth in the space of 
eleven yeai-s (1830, 1831,'^ 1832, ISS.'j, 1837, 1841), 
almost enough to satisfy the Chartists who asked for 
annual ParliauTciits. 

In accordance with the new practice of ministerial 
proclamations of policy from the Platform on the eve of 
an election, the leader of the Whigs in the House .of 
Commons, Lord John Russell (a fortnight before the 
dissolution), addressed ii public meeting of his con- 
stituents, the Liberal electors of the city of London, 
setting before the country, through them, the issue 
to be fought for." 

“ The main question — the question, indeed, which 
he considered the city of London and the great body 
of the electors throughout the United Kingdom had 
to decide upon the approaching occasion — was, whether 
they would determine to unfetter the industry of the 
country ? It was upon that question that he asked 
the suffrages of the electors of the city of London.” 
He also said that the precise question upon which 

^ 312 to 311. ° Oil ISlli June 1841, see The Tvmcs. 

VOLi II X 
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appeal was about to be made to the country w^as : 
“ AVbether they would confirm or reject the recent 
decision of the nlajority of the House of Commons ? ” 

He spoke again at length on the day of his 
nomination : “ Our object is to diminish, as fin* as it 
can be done witlj safety and prudence, the price of 
food, give increased employment to the people, and 
maintain this country in the higli station she holds 
among the. nations of tin*, earth. 

“ Her Majesty’s JMinisters have proposed a plan to 
diminisli the restrictions on trade and industry, and to 
ligliten the burdens of the people at the same time that 
they provide for tlie public servhie of tlie country. It 
is for you now to say that you wish for its ado})liou.” ' 
On the other side, tlie leader of tlie Conservative 
parly, (Sir Robert Peel, jilso made a Platform declara- 
tion of his policy. Conservative though he was, yet, 
soon after the passing of the Rijform Act, he had begun 
freely to use the Platform, and had since used it as a, means 
for “ building up ” tlu*. Conservative party aft(*r its col- 
lapse in 1 832, or, as he expressed it at a great banquet 
given him in May 1838 : “ My object for some years jiast 
has been to lay the foundations of a great ])arty which 
should diminish the risk and deaden the shock of 
collisions between the two deliberative branches of the 
Legislature, which should be enabled to check the too 
impatient eagc'rness of the well-intentioned for hasty 

It is iuteivstiiig to contrast ll sixth also lor an Irisli county. In 

]»osition of JMinisters in relation Jjonl Mclhourno's Cabinet there 

(•onstitn(3neics at this election ainl t Avere nine ineiiibers of the House 
that of 1818. Then, six iin'inhers f of Connnons. At the eleetion six of 
the CahincL were ineinhers of tl e thian had to contest the.ir seats, and 

House of Commons ; of these only oi the vptes ])olled Avere — 11^,081, 6221, 

sat for an open coiistitueneA^ — namely, 932, 784, r>27, 430. Throe Averc re- 
(Jajining Avho eontcsteij Livcr{)o<)l-- turned AN'ithont contests for eoiistitn- 
thi’ec saWor iiomiiiatimi boroughs, one eiicies, Avith the following number 
for a ]K)cket county in Ireland, and the of electors : — 6000, 2000, 460. 
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and precipitate changes in the Constitution and law's of 
this country, and say with a voice of authority to tlie 
restless spirit of I'cvolutionary encroachment, ‘ Here are 
the hounds by W'hich tliy vibrations shall be stayed.’ ” ' 

A general election offered the most favourable and 
impressive occasion for jmblic efforts in tins direction, 
and on the 28th June Sir Robert Pec'l, at his 
nomination at Tamworth, spoke at givat length, 
llis speech Avas in the main a la'petition of his recent 
s])ecchcs in l^arlianK'iit. He said : “ I think it tnoiv. 
resp(!ctful w'hen 1 meet my constitumits thus assembled, 
that, in their presence, I should re-state the opinions 1 
have expressed in Parliament (on the, corn duties and 
on the sugar duties) rather than refer to di'clarations 
W’hich 1 have made in Parliament.” 

He s])okc clearly on the vital ])oint of tlu', tk)rn 
Law’s : '■ I c,annot consent to substitirtc a ffxe<l duty of 
8s. for the present ascending and descending scale, and 
1 do not considcM' that that duty w’ill afford a .sufficient 
pi'otection to the land of this countiy.” 

And then, rcfcriing to more general subjects, he 
said : “ It W’as unadvisable, in my t)piniou, that the 
Covernment should continue in pow’cr, not possessing 
the confidence of the House of Commons. I came 
forward and submitted that question to the test in the 
House of Commons, and the House of Commons, by a 
small majority no doubt, but still by a majority of (me, 
declared that the Government had not its confidence, 
it is now’ for the people of this c-ountry to determine 
whether they concur in opinion AV’ith the majority of the 
last T'arliament, and w’hctbcr they will give to the 
members of the present Administration that confidence 
Avhich w’as withheld fi-oni it by the House of Commons.'’ 


> Si'c The Tinies, IJtli May IS.'iS. 
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Tlic issue was thus clearly put before the electorate 
by Platform speeches, and practically the leaders of the 
two great parties agreed as to what that issue was. 

The elections Avent against the Government. The 
borougli electious came first, and a considerable number 
of seats were lost. In the counties the elections went 
against the Ministry by an overwhelming majority. 
Even in the towns and manufacturing districts it was 
found that the cry of “ Cheap l>rcad,” whicli was every- 
where raised, met with a foiinidablo rival in the counter 
cry of “ Low Avages,” which Avere predicted as the certain 
conse(|ueucc of a fall in the staple necessary of subsist- 
ence.' The landowiKirs and tlic still unenlightened 
farmers Avere alarmed at the progress of the League, and 
rallied tlioir forces in favour of the party that Avould 
oppose it to the utmost, and at tliis stage of the agitation 
these tAvo classes were sntlicient to return a majority. 
The number of contests showed some falling off in the 
public interest in politics, there being only 170 in Great 
Britain, as against 219 in 1837, and 227 in 1832, but 
they Avcrc quite sufficient to complete the discomfiture 
of th(^ Ministry. 

AVhen the elections were over, and Avhen it was 
already evident that the Whig Government must resign 
or bo turned out immediately the House met. Sir Robert 
Peel spoke at a banquet at Tam worth, given to celebrate 
the election : “ I am constjintly asked what it is 1 mean 
to propose, supposing I am called to the administration 
of affairs ; I Avill answer that question when I am 
placed in that position. My advice for the present is, 
dismiss those who are now in office. They have not 
the confidence, they had not the confidence of Parlia- 
ment,..and they have not the confidence of the country. 

^ Sqq A7mual Hcgisterj 1841, 
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Change your-physieian. The patient has not confulence 
in him. They found her in health, they leave lier in 
sickness. But it is said, What do you prescribe ? 1 

will wait till I am regularly called in.” 

And “ called in ” he soon was. When Parliament 
met, the very first occasion was taken to attack the 
Ministers ; they were defeated by 91 votes, a division 
which effectually showed the result of the general 
election ; the}' resigned, and a Tory Government, with 
Sir Kobert T’eel at its head, came into offic(\* For the 
League the most impoilant and encouraging event was 
the return of their leadei-, llichard Cobden, as member for 
8toekport. j 

While those events were occAirring, the Anti-Corn- 
Law LoagiKi had been active in a new direction. The 
useful phase of the Platform, called a Conference, had 
bc(in had recourse to. A great conference of Ministers of 
religion, most of them not those of the State Church, it 
need scarcely be said, was held at Manchester on the 1 7th 
August, and three subset^uent days. Nearly 7 00 Minis- 
ters attended. The morning meetings lasted four hours, 
the evening meetings five ; Platform speaking the whole 
time — speaking with effect too, for every auditor would 
be a missionary, a fresh disciple of the Platform in the 
cause. The testimony of men so well cpialified to speak 
on the miserable condition of large masses of the peoi)le 
produced considerable effect, and their active intervention 
gave an element to the agitation which could not but 
help to elevate its tone, and to impress the public with 
its justice. Numerous resolutions were passed on the 
dreadful consequences of the Corn Laws, and a petition 
to the House of Commons aviis adopted. 

“Your petitioners, convinced of the sinfulness of 

’ 30ili August 1841. 
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“ tliiise laws wliicli violate the paramount law of Gotl, 
and restried tlu; bounty of llis providence — of their 
injurions operations on the domestic comforts, and the 
social, moral, and religious condition of the peopl(‘. of 
these realms, of the vast amount of evil which they 
liave already produced, and of the fearful rapidity with 
which they are driving on their injured and suffering 
victims to despoiulency or desperation, and threatening 
the peace and safety of tlie Empire— iiu] (lore your honour- 
able Hous('. to devise means for their abolition.” 

I'he new rarlianient was, liowever, <lcaf to imjdora- 
tions. It Avas prorogued in Octol)er. But. e\ils do not 
cease becaTise Parliament chooses to ignore them, and the 
distress in the country deepened. How liard to convey 
tlic meaning of tiu'. phrase “ distress d(‘cpcned.” Figures 
fail to do so — 20,000 persons in one place, whose 
aA’erage earnings w(ire only ll:f,d. a Aveek ; 10,000 

persons in another, who Avere on tlu; A'erge of starvation ; 
many more thousands in receipt of poor relief— tlu'se 
conA''ey litth; actual material for realising great AA'ide- 
spread distress. Again, to depict one or tAvo cases of 
poAU'ity and misery as tyjnc.al cases of hundreds of 
thoiusands — that fails still more to convey the meaning. 
(Jarlyle has enabled us in a measure to understand 
it. “So many hundred thousands sit in Avork- 
houses ; and other hundred thousands have not yet got 
cA'cn workhouses ; and in thrifty Scotland itself — in 
Glasgow, or Edinburgh city, in their dark lanes, hidden 
from all but the eye of God, and of rare Benevolence, 
the minister of God — there are scexies of Avoe and destitu- 
tion and desolation, such as, one may hope, the sun 
never saw before in the most bai'barous regions where 
men dAvolt. . . . Descend where you will into the lower 
class, in town or country, by what avenue you will, by 
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Factory Inquiries, Agricultural Inquiries, by Revenue 
Returns, by Mining- Labourer Committees, by opening 
your own eyes and looking, the sanii' sorrowful result 
discloses itself ; you have to admit that tlic Avorking 
body of this rich English nation has sunk, oris fast sink- 
ing into a state, to Avhich, all sides of it eonsidiwed, there 
Avas literally never any paralh;!.” ' 

OA'^er and over again, in the history of this country, 
one marvels at the patience of the poor. Hap])ily thi've 
Avas at least a prospect, of relief, not a near one, but 
still a. prospect, for the Platform Avas hard at Avork night 
and day, arguing, tea.ctiing, complaining, remonstrating, 
demonstrating, proving to all fair-minded men the per- 
niciousnc.ss, the, iniipiity, the. injustice of those ('orn 
LaAVs, and the 700 ministers of the (losjiel had sped 
homcAvards to Avork Avith I’enewed strength towards the 
formation of that public, opinion Avhich, in the eml, is 
omni])otent, and triumphs over class opinion, hoAvever 
influential and poAverful, and mci'tings xA’cre so numerous 
“ that even the names of the ]>laces Avould fill pages.” 

The opening of the year 1842 found “the Avhole of 
the island from (ViriiAvall to (\iithncss in commotion. 
To give even a sketch of the meetings lu'ld would fill 
a volume.” 

With the obji'ct of raising money, a great Bajjaar was 
held, and the total sum realised Avas close upon .£10,000. 

On the 3d of February Parliament Avas ojAcned, 
and early in the same month (8tn) a great meeting took 
place in London of deputies from the conferences and Anti- 
Corn-Law Associations, nearly GOO persons being present, 
all with instructions to entertain no proposal for any 
compromise. 'Phis was rather a larger gath(.*ring than 
the meetings of delegates in Loudon in the Economy 

^ Past and Presenty book i. chap. i. 
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Agitation of 1779-80, when Mr. Wyvill and some few 
others met, and the Government of tlie day trembled. 

The Government now, though not ti’embling, were 
wavering, the leaders seeing the necessity of making 
some concession, of giving a little in hope of holding 
on still to the bulk. The Prime Minister, adhering 
still to the principle of the existing law, proj)oscd an 
amended sliding scale.^ “This new duty,” he said, 
“ will cause a very considerable deci‘eas(i of the 
protection which the present duty affords to the home- 
grower.” Further than this the Government would 
not go. 

The Ijeague, however, were determined not to accept 
anything less than a total rc 2 )ejd of the duty. The 
deputies forthwith passed a resolution that the proposed 
alteration, so far from holding out the slightest prospect 
of any relief of the distress of the country, was an insult 
to a patient and suffering people ; they recoi-dcd their 
emphatic condemnation of it, and their solemn protest 
against it. Some subsequent meetings were held, “ and 
then the members separated, each, in his own locality, 
to aid in the agitation which had been renewed with 
increased intensity.” 

A motion in the House of Commons, embodying the 
principles of the League, was a necessary part of the 
agitation, and accordingly ]\Ir. Villicrs again brought 
forward a motion that all duties on corn, grain, meal, 
or flour should cease and determine. But with such a 

’ Tho following table shows the proposed change ; — 


Com is at KxistiiiK Duty. 

Pjoposed Duly. 

.'iOs. ... S6k. 8d. 

20s. 

.'les. ... 30.S. 8(1. 

16s. 

00s. ... 26s. 8(1. 

12s. 

63s. ... 23s. Sd. 

9.S. 

64s. ... 22.S. 8d. 

8s. 

70s. ... 10s. 8d. 

... 4s. 

73s. and ii})wards 

Is. a quarter. 
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House there was little chance yet of his attaining that 
object. On this occasion only ninety members voted for 
it, and in the House of Lords only five were found to 
support a similar, proposition. 

Meetings again innumerable were held in opposition 
to the Government proposal, but the Bill embodying it 
became law in April. 

What strides agitation, and petitioning, and meeting, 
and Platforming had made since the time of the Economy 
Agitation may beat once seen by ghuicing at the figures 
given by Prentice.^ “The Anti-Corn-Law Petitions,” 
he says, “ presented during the session up to 2d March 
were : — For r((peal, G30 ; for repeal and freedom of trade, 
410 ; for rejjoal of corn and provision laws, 1718 ; 
against Government jn-oposal, 123 ; or a total of 2881, 
with 1,.540,7.')5 signatures.” 

And, in (tontrasting these figures with the petitions 
that were presented in 1780 by Mr. Dunning, it is to 
be borne in mind that they were quite independent of 
the meetings a.nd petitionings of the Chartist agitation, 
which just at this time was approaching the crisis of its 
second great Petition. 

In spite of the new Corn Law, the price of bread 
w'^ent on rising, and the distress increased. Another 
conference of the Anti-Corn-Law League was held in 
London, and a deputation waited on the Prime Minister. 
'J’he chairman of the Conference, in addressing Sir E,. 
Peel, stated that since February distress liad gone on 
increasing, capital had still further been diminished, 
em[)loyment decreased, and trade became mon* depressed. 
“ The population was literally perishing by thousands ; 
they w'cre absolutely starving ; the patience of the suffer- 
ing people w'as nearly exhausted, and a feeling and 


* Prentice, vol. i. p. 328 , 
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“temper beginning to bo manifested wliich was ominous 
and dangerous in tlic highest degree.” 

The appeal did not, liovvever, inov(! the. Government. 
hJo further action was taken by Ministers, and on the 
12th August Parliament was prorogued. About a week 
later (on 20th August) tlie (^nineil of the League lu'.ld 
a K 2 )eeial meeting, and issued an Address to the poo]>l(j 
<tf tin; United Kingdom, in whicli, after briefly reciount- 
ing the proceedings of previous years, they summarised 
the League’s teachings from the. Platform: “We 
declare our uti.shaken eonvietion, that the unjust and 
inhuman (,V)rn Law is the, main cause, of the evils which 
afflict the industrial coinnninity, destroying tin*, profits 
of the manufactun'rs, reducing the wages of the work- 
ing men, and bringing beggary and ruin n])on'a large 
])ortion of our countrymen ; and we desire to rt'cord 
our deliberate opinion that the dense and increasing 
population of this country cannot be in a prospe-rous, 
comfortable, or contented condition so long as they are 
subjected to the pressure* of the Corn Law ; and that 
there can be no guarantee for the peace, of society, or 
for the security of life and propci+y, whilst large masses 
of the people are sinking into a state of abject destitu- 
tion.” ' 

Their request that Parliament should be reassembled 
was of course hopeless, and, with such a Parliament, 
would have been usele,ss. Just at this time a great 
strike, or “ turn-out,” foi- bettor wages took place in 
Lancashire and other parts of the kingdom ; but both 
it and the serious riots which followed originated with 
Chartism and not with the Anti-Corn-Law teaching. 
I'he occurrencjc “ made obvious the need of more popular 
teaching by the League, and increased efforts were made 

^ See Cohden and the Lengiu\ by Henry Ashworth, p. 101 . 
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to iiidoctniiato tho pooplo witli tlic ])riii(;iplcs of free 
trade.” * 

So far tlic Ijcamn; a,f(itatiou liad been more or Ic.s.s a 

o o 

middle elass agitatiou. 

(lobden pointed tins out.^ lie said; “1 don’t deny 
that the working classes geiiendly liave attinnled our 
lectures and signed our petitions ; but 1 will admit that 
so far as the birvour and ('tbcieuey oF our agitation has 
gone, it has eminently l)ccn a, middle class agitation. 
AVe luive e.arrical it on by those m('ans by which the 
middle class usually ea.rries on its movements. ’ 

Th('- League proceeded to redouble its etforts. 
‘■'From the termination (tf the ‘turji-ont’ to the end of 
the ye,ar was one incessant course of teaching on the 
part of the Isjague. ’I’here was tlu; determination that., 
until (he n(!xt I’arliamentary campaign, every etlbrt 
should be made to indoctrinate the people with the 
principles of free trade, and it was carried out with 
great vigour and perseverance.”" 

The (jm'stion of money for cairying on the agitation 
now crop])ed uj) ; but this was a matter which never 
troubled tlie L(!ague. l>y October an expenditure of 
X100,000 had been incuj'red and defrayed, and subscrip- 
tions were solit'.itcd for £50,000 more;. Little hesitation 
was shown in complying with this solicitation. Numerous 
meetings wer(! held I’or the purpose, and large sums were 
prom])tly subscribed. That the agitation was rapidly 
gaining ever imu’casing support from larger numbers of 
the people w'as evident ; and at the end of the year 
Jiright declared that the League included within its 
limits “ almost the whole of the middle class and of the 
working jiopulation of Clreat Britain.” ® 

^ At a iiioetiiig at JMaiidie.ster on “ Prentier, vol. i. p. 390. • 

«5tli August ^ At M aiiohestcr, 29th December 1842. 
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Early in the following ycar^ the Platform was 
installed for the first time in a temple dedicatecl speci- 
ally to its use — the great Free Trade Hall at Manchester 
— and there, for nearly four years, a se-ries of meetings 
were held, “ unparalleled in the history of any country 
for numbers, unity of purpose, determination, enthu- 
siasm, and that constant hope of success which was 
founded in a deep conviction of the justice of the cause 
for which idl this aejitation and all this long course of 
public instruction was required.” “ 

A letter whicth appeared in The Morning Chvonuie 
. gives an interesting account of the lioaguc itself, and 
shows us the inner woiking of that organisation which 
wa,s at the back of the Platform. 

“At the council board of the League Cobden 
had around him other rich men who make little figure 
in public, but whose wealth and mercantile operations 
are known for their vastness throughout tlie whole 
civilised world. Several of them who are there ev('ry 
day employ each from 500 to 2000 work-people. . . . 
All the members being habituated to liusiness they go 
to their work of agitation with the same precision in the 
minutest details as they do in their work of cotton 
spinning. . . . 

“ By the railways some scores of men issue from and 
return to Manchester day after day over hundreds of miles 
of country to address public meetings. By the penny 
post thousjinds of letters are daily sent and received, 
which, without it, would never have been written. By 
the printing-press, tracts are being distributed to each 
elector in the kingdom at the rate of three and a half 
tons weekly — the whole forming an amount of moral 
power moving from one centre that never before existed 

’ 1843. Prentice, vol. ii. p. 8. 
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in the world, that was never dreamt of as possible to 
exist.” 

«i 

London, hitherto comparatively silent, was now- 
more vigorously attacked by the League. Between 
December 1842 and March 1843, 136 meetings were 
held there. Drury Lane Theatre was taken for a scries 
of weekly meetings, and at the first meeting in it 
Bright spoke “ I’here was,” he said, “ no institution of 
this country — the monarchy, aristocracy, the Church, or 
any other whatever — of which he would not say, ‘ Attach 
it to the Corn Law, nnd I will predict its fate.’ In this 
country everything which he held dear was contained. 
In countries not far off they had seen institutions 
shaken to their foundations by dire calamities ; they 
had seen crowns and hierai’chies shaken to the dust ; 
they had seen ranks, and orders, Jind parties over- 
thrown ; but there was one party which survived all this, 
and 'that party was the people. Whatever convulsion 
might happen in this country, whatever orders might 
be overthrown, the people would survive. . . . lie 
would now ask the meeting. What was their duty ? 
What was the duty of all their countrymen ? He would 
tell them that the epestion which they had to decide 
was, whether this was their country or the country of 
the monopolists ? Were they mere sojourners in the 
land — mere lodgers — existing in this island, by the 
sufferance of the monopolists and the owners of the soil ? 
Were the people to sweat at the forg?, and to toil in the 
mill, and were they not to cat ? The monopolists said 
‘ Yes.’ He had attended meetings in the jnovinces, and 
the provinces had spoken out and acted as well as 
spoken. . . . They (the people of London) were the 
centre of a great empire, the fate of which was trem- 

^ 15th of March. 
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“ bling iu the balance, and which had long been straggling 
even to faintness with this great iniquity. The pro- 
vinces, without which they could not exist, and from 
which they drew all their wealtli — all their sustenance 
— had done that which was the duty of the peojde of 
Ijondon, He spoke in the name of the numerous meet- 
ings which he had attended throughout the country, 
and he called on tliem to raise tlieir voices to the 
Legislature, and to co-operate witli those meetings, until 
that blessed and hai)]*y day should arrive when this 
monopoly should be overthrown, and the blessings 
which God had jwovided for tin*, whole of Jlis petqde 
should be enjoyed by all.”^ 

'The usual annual attack was dclivci’cd in Parliament 
by JVlr. Villiers, who moved" that the House should 
resolve itself into a CV)mmittee for the jmrpose of con- 
sidering the duties affecting the importation of foreign 
corn, with tin* view of thek immediate abolition. 

Mr. Gladstone met the motion by a direc,t negative, 
and, after five nights’ debate, J25 voted in favour of the 
resolution, and 38 J against it, dr a majority of 25G for 
the Government and against the League. The division 
showed some little progress in the direction of free trade in 
corn, but tin; majority was an enormous one, (uiough to 
damp the energies and the hopes of the stoutest Anti- 
Gorn-Law TiCaguer. So far, however, fi-om being dis- 
couraged the L(!aguc braced itself for further struggles. 
It made a more determined attack than had hitherto 
been made on the agricultural districts of the country, 
and put forth fresh endeavours to (jonvert the farmers 
and agricultural labourers to its views. Deputations, 
consisting generally of the members of the Gouncil, 

- Pari iamcntai'y Vehates, vol. 
j). 26, 9th May. 
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visited the market-towus aud other agricultural centres, 
and held meetings there. Cohdeu and Bright, and 
many other.s, were ceasi'lessly cngtiged in this duty, 
haranguing — as o]>ponent.s of the Platform called it — all 
who came to hear. One thing in connc(;tion with these 
meetings specially calls for notice — namely, that the Plat- 
form was us('d, not for one-sided speechifying, as it so often 
now is, hut for the hona fule pur])oses of discussion. 
At meeting after meeting pensons iji favour of the C-orn 
Laws, and persons op])osed to them, met, and listened 
fairly ajul patieutl}' to the speakers on the different 
sides of th(‘ qiu'stion, their respective; views Ixdng only 
shown hylheh' apjdause, or when resolutions wereimt to 
the meeting for assent or dissent. Nowadays it has 
become the ]»ractice or custom for meetings to I)e com- 
posed almost exclusively of s}’nipathis(‘rs with the 
ol)ject of the meeting, the .speaking is all on one side, 
and any one sjx'akiug in o]>position is sciirccly cvei' given 
a faij- hearijig. 

In tin; Anti -Corn- Law Agitation, however, great 
toleration Avas accorded to the different sjAoakcrs, aud 
numerous meetings were held specially and avowedly 
for the purpose of discussion. 

Thus, at l)evon2)ort, a public meeting aa’us held in 
Ajjril, to heal' a discussion on the Corn Laws betAvecn 
a dejiutation from the; League, aud the adA’oeates of 
mouo2)oly chosen to re^irescnt the (\)nservatiA’e Associa- 
tion of the Bo]-ough. A clergyman S2ioke for two hours 
in favour of 2)i‘otection. Bright .sjioke for l.wo hours 
in answer, and then a resolution against the Corn l^aws 
was Carried by a 2)rojiortion of 20 to 1 . 

At Uxbridge a similar sort of meeting was hold. Here 
Cobden spoke first, and Avas rejilied to by su2)porters of the 
Corn LaAv, and resolutions Avere carried against the Laws. 
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At Bedford a meeting was held, and Cobden and 
Moore attended, also speakers from the other side. 
After, the speeches a resolution was proposed by the 
latter, “ That protection to native industry, particularly 
of the agriculture of the country, is essential to the well- 
being of the State.” It was negatived, and an amend- 
ment carried for abolishing all monopolies. 

At Eye Cobden and Moore were opposed on the 
Platform by Mr. Curteis, M.P., who said that “he stood 
there boldly to contest the ground with ]\Ir. (!obden.” 

At a meeting at Huntingdon, Bright and Moore 
spoke on one side, and several landed ])roprietors on the 
other, and resolutions were put to the meeting for 
decision. 

At a great county meeting in Essex of some 6000 
people Cobden spoke for two hours, and several local 
landowners spoke against him, and the meeting decided 
against protection. It is not necessary to give any 
further instances. Numerous meetings of this sort were 
held ; real genuine discussion was carried on at them ; 
speakers on both sides were usually attentively listened 
to and given a hearing ; there was no rioting or disturb- 
ance, and both parties accepted the result with com- 
parative equanimity. Even meetings were held where 
the question was discussed as between Com Laws and 
the Charter, and resolutions carried one way or the other. 
These instances proved conclusively that a real genuine 
discussion could bo carried on at a public meeting — a 
point which has, at all times, been strongly contested by 
those who wish to depreciate the utility and power of 
the Platform. 

In July the Anti-Corn-Law League received great 
encouragement by the election of Mr. Bright as re- 
presentative of Durham. The contest was a severe one. 
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being against powerful interests, but the co-leader of the 
League won, and the triumph was a great one. 

Parliamcmt was prorogued on the 24th August .1843, 
still ap])arent]y as rcsolut(; as ever against the abolition 
of the Lorn Laws. 

Undeterred by wajil^ of success so far, the League 
immediately began a fri*sh career of action. From the 
report of tbe League for tlu'. year ending Septtmiber 1843,’ 
it appeared that (5.50 lectures had been delivered during 
the year; 140 towns had been attended by its deh.'gates 
or deputations, many of tlnmi twice or thrice ; £47,800 
had been s])ent, and tracts and publications innumerable 
(over 9,000,000) had l>een issued. 

(In the 28th Se]tte]nl)er. at a great meeting in Lovent 
Gai’den Theatre, Lobden announced the plans of the 
League for tlie ensuing year. They were ira})ortant, and 
shoAved how Avell the leadeis saw the only Avay of attain- 
ing the realisation of their object. He said “'fhe League 
proposes to take another step in giving a direction to 
tlie legislative ])Ower of this country. We ju’oposc to 
draw the bonds more clo.sely between the League and 
the ele.ctoral body of the country. AVc I'cgard the 
electors of the country as i)ossessing in their oAvn hands 
absolute dominion within thcs(! realms. ... It is not 
our faidt if the electoral body is not exactly as we 
should luiA’e wished to Inm; found it — we must wcjrk 
with the instruments A\’e have. We are not in fault if 
the electoral body is so distributed as to give, by its 
scattered and detached fragments, the greatest advan- 
tages to our enemies, avIio are the enemies of the human 
race, in meeting us in the field of combat. The plan of 
the League is to bring the more powerful sectiojis of the 

* ri'cntico, vol. ii. i>. 119 . edited by .1. Bright aiulT. R<jgeis, vol 
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“ electoral body into a uiiiou witli the more vitlnerablc 
portions.” He then described tlie steps proposed to be 
taken for tlie registration of voters so as to get a majority 
at elections, and said that be and bis colleagues would 
visit every borougli in tbc kingdom to urge tbe ])eople 
there to petition tbeir members to vote for Mr. Yilli(;rs’s 
motion early next session, to supplant every monopolist 
member, and to bave a candidate I'eady for any vacancy. 
He tben went on: “It is not tbe intention of tlie 
League to recommend any furtber petitioning to tbe 
House of (.Vmimons. . . . 'I’be Council of tlie League 
will recommend tbe electors not to petition Parliament 
— of that enough has been done already — but to 
memorialise tbc Qinien, that sin* will be pleased to 
dissolve the present Parliament. ... As a means of 
carrying on tbesc proceedings, and to furnish tbe money 
for doing so, tbe (louncil are resolved to raise the sum 
of i; 100,000.” 

A month Intel- a vacancy arose in tbe city of Ijondon, 
and tbe League strained every eifort to secure tbe scat in 
tbe person of j\Ir. I’attison. A great meeting was held 
at Covent Carden Theatre ; a large symj^athetic meet- 
ing was held in Manchester. Tlie League triumphed, 
Pattison Avas returned, tliougb only by a small majority, 
but it was a great and most significant victory. 

Tbe raising of the fund of £100,000 progressed 
rapidly. “ T’bc m<3do adopted in each place was to 
originate tbc subscription at a public meeting. Each 
meeting was in itself a formidable agitation.” At a 
meeting at Manchester, on the 14tb of November, 
£12,000 was subscribed in an hour and a half, including 
several subscriptions of .£500 each. At Liverpool^ 
£4600 was raised before tbe meeting separated. 
Glasgow, Leeds, and Bradford each subscribed over 
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i/2000 ; sseveral towns over £1 000, — sueli contributions 
had never been beard of before in all the annals of 
agitation. 

A curious instance occurred in the autumn of this 
year of the tenacity of local authorities to old practices. 
In Worcestershire the High Sherifi’ refused to act on a 
requisition signed by Lord Southwell, Sir E. Blount, 
an<l Mr. B. Scott, M.P., to call a meeting relative to 
the Corn liaws.^ “ I decline calliiii; suc'h a meetiuj; for 
such a i)urpose,” wrote the Shcrilf, as if he could still 
stand in the way of tin*, expression of ])ublic opinion, 
as his predecessors in office had done in the “good old 
days,” now hap])ily long passed. The meeting was, 
however, called by otlu-rs and held, and strong resolu- 
tions against the Corn Jjaw passiul. 

Clont(‘.nq)orary criticism is often valuables, and the 
following passage from The TJxroiiiiu'r of December 
1 84:i ' makes some interesting comments on the actions 
of the Anti-Corn-Law Ti(‘ague. The writer said: “The 
conduct of its discussions has been acquiring temper, 
mctliod, anti more skilful direction, as it lias been 
getting strength. With the scTise of its power has 
come a higher skill in the direction and wielding of it. 
The teachers in this great school of agitation have 
taught themselves many valuable lessons. IIow admir- 
able have been Mr. Cobden’s Addresses to the agii- 
culturists, and what an improvement is to be marked 
ii them upon his previous di.ssertatious, clever as they 
were ; but when he applied himself to the argument for 
conversion, instead of the invective against eri'or, the 
higher vein of his jiowers was opened. By it was 
swept away at once the mischicA'ous misrepresenta- 
tion that the advocates of free trade were ejiemies 

^ 2I1C p. 633. 


- 2d Dcueiuber 1843. 
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“ of the agricultural iuterest, iu the true sense of the 
word.” 

The League steadily gained ground. “ Meetings in 
rooms might not he proofs of public opinion,” said 
Cobden, “ but open-air meetings in ov'cry county, they 
going perfect strangin’s and meeting 3000 to 4000 people, 
all voting in favour of free trade in corn, were decisive 
and eonchusive }>roofs that the great body of the people 
were, iu favour of a repeal of the (brn Laws.” 

AtCoveut Garden meeting, on 30th NoA'ember 1843, 
Gobden said : “ I’cni or a dozmi men commeneed tlui 
League five ycai-s ago. AVe ajc* not men of ('uiinence ; 
we are low-bn'd, uneducatt'd men if tliey (the oj)ponents) 
will ; but why have ten such men brought this agitation 
to its present state? Was it bc'cause they agitated for 
a fixed duty ? No ; if they had done so, it would have 
l)eeu a rope of sand, and would have been asunder in 
,‘i dozen places before six months were ovei‘. It was 
proceeding upon the j)rinciple tliat there should be no 
tax upon bread, no tax in favour of any 2 )articu]ar class, 
that we are what we are now.” ^ 

That was a ])erfectly simple, intelligibh>, and just 
issue to ])ut before the people, and was ync Avhich, in 
the long run, must ultimately ti'iumph. 

I'lie beginning of the year 1844 found the League 
still hammering away from the Platform. Bright and 
Cobden were hard at work iu Scotland. At a meeting 
at Edinburgh, on the 11th January, the Lord Provost, 
who presided, descjibed tln.dr labouj'S. 

“ The champions of free trade, whom we have 
the honour and pleasure of seeing among us this 
night, have bearded the lion in his den. They 
have ^plainly and afiectionately expostulated with 

^ Tkc Examiner^ p. 761, 1843. 
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the agiicultiiral labourers, the farmers, and the land- 
lords, in the most sottisli, the. most landlord-ridden, 
and the most priest-ridden districts; they have in- 
structed and delighted crowded audiences in Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Tiondon, and all the great towns. 
In short, they seem to ])ossess a sort of idiiquity. The 
])apcrs of the samii day rei^ord their triumphs in the 
town and in the country, in the south and in the north. 
Tliey were in the great commercial capital of the west 
ycstiu'day — to-day they arc in Edinbui-gli — to-morrow 
tliey will be in Perth — tlie next day in Aberdeen — up 
through the lengtli and ])re.a.dl.li of the land tliey go, 
con(|Ucring and to conijner. ^Tlieii- labours have been 
herculean, and they have, been cheered with correspond- 
ing success.” 

And at a baiKpict at Glasgow on the [irevious night. 
Bright said: “I speak not without authority. We 
have attended hundreds of meetings. No men in this 
country have seen the faces of so many of thi'ir 
countrymen as we have. We have shaken by the 
hand, from our heart of hearts, hundreds of thousands 
of the iiitclligent jiopulation of this country; and we 
have authority for saying, that it is the opinion of the 
middle classes of this country, who are the intelligent, 
and the powerful, and the electoral classes, that this 
law is bad, that it originated in injustice, and has been 
maintained by an unjust exercise, of power.” ^ 

At the end of January we hud Cobden declaring 
that “ Our question has been advancing until it has 
become a great national and a great jiolitical question. 
Our cause has been lifted to the hrst rank in the 
senate.” 

An interesting criticism on the agitation about this 

^ See T/ie League^ 20tli January 1844. 
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period was made by a writer in tlie pages of Tail’s 
Magazine, which is worth quoting, as it conveys a 
contemporary view of the progress of the League. 

“The JiKAGUK Agitation. — What a fact it is! 
How it gi'ows, bigger and bigger every week, under 
all sorts of circumstanci's. Higli prices and low prices, 
bad harvests and good harvests, manufacturing distress 
and revival of manufacturing prosperity, the inertness 
of opponents and their virulent antagonism — all helj) ; 
nothing comes amiss to the League ; it can digest and 
assimilate anything, lives and thrives on anything, and 
keej)s working away with a force, a. continuity, a steam- 
engine jirccision and regularity, and a progressive ex- 
j)ansion of effort, which bring everything within its 
sweep, and make its eventual and not remote success 
as sure as though the act for total and inimcdiatt' re]ical 
were already in the hands of tlic Queen’s printer. This 
League is doing a great work with a. strong heart. It 
produces the doctrines of Adam Smith on tlic stage of 
the patent theatres, preaches them in the market-places 
of country towns, heads the poll with them at city of 
London elections, and gets votes of thanks for them 
from county meetings. It drags the aristocracy of 
Great Britain down from the seventh heaven of the 
Upper House, where they sat like Epicurus’s gods, to 
the bar of public opinion, where tiny are but as men ; 
and makes the proud and lazy culprits acknowledge 
the jurisdiction, and plead to the indictment like any 
other criminals.” 

One important thing the League never lacked — 
that was, money. It flowed into the League. The 
£100,000 was being rapidly subscribed. “ The League 
had npw the support of the best part of the Press, 
both in London and in the provinces. Every speech 
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■was reported, and millions of readers looked to the 
speeches at the Anti -Corn -Law meetings with more 
eagerness than they did to the proceedings in Parlia- 
ment.” The meetings in London at (Went Garden 
Theatre were being held every week. “ There could he 
hut two or three dehntes upon the great ([uestion in the 
course of the session, hut in the same time it might he 
discussed thirty times before an audience ten times 
more numerous.” ’ 

“If these meetings continue,” said Cohden at one 
of them, “ and are carrietl on with the same numbers, 
order, and decorum with which they are iu)w, s])cakiug 
in a voice thal. is felt throughout Jhirope, do you think 
it will he long before their Jiifbumce will he found 
in another place whose locality Avill he nameless, not 
far from J*arliarac]it Street ? ” ^ 

Though the League*, Avas thus making most satis- 
factory ]>rogress, the great change in tlie condu(;t of 
the agitiition annouiiceul by Cohden at Govent Gardcm 
in the prcAdoAis September was inaugurated about this 
time. 1 have already remarked that there Avere tAvo 
Avays in Avhich ' the Phvtform coidd, short of actual 
revolution, secure the ]>oliey recommended by it : the 
one in influencing in detail the formation of the com- 
ponent parts of the House of (.’ommons ; the other in 
bringing pressure to bear on the represoutativ(!s Avhen 
elected. 

The League had been trying to act on the second 
of those courses, and had sought to influence the 
representatiA'^es Avhen sitting. Tln'ir meetings had not 
been formidable enough to appeal to the fem-s or dis- 
cretion of some members, nor did the principles of 


^ Prentice, vol. ii. p. lt>4. 


- Cohden’s SprccJics, p. 130, 81h February. 
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their action at all tend towards intiinidation, as the 
reform agitation had done. They had petitioned Par- 
liament and had gone on petitioning, hnt ev(ay form of 
remonstrance to tlie IjCgislaturcj liad been attcmptcil 
in vain, the petitions of the people had been nnh(>eded, 
motions in Parliament had be<.*n rejected, applications 
of all kinds had been disregarded.' 

Petitions with 500,000 signatures had been sent in 
1839 ; as years went on they mounted up to 1,700,000 
in I 843, still without etlect, and so it was then decided 
to leave off petitioning as utterly useless. '^I’he li'atlej'S 
of th(^ TiCague decided that iJn*. other course should now 
be had recourse to. As W. .). Fox forcibly expresse<l 
it at tlui Covent Gardmi meeting; " “ We are not going 
to the fjegislature this session. No more ])etitioning. 
Memb(‘rs of the House of (Commons ! Members of the 
House of fiords ! do as you please, and what you please 
— our appeal is to your maste)\s. (Tn'inendous cheer- 
ing, whicli lusted for a considerable lime.) The liCagmi 
goes to the constituencies, to the cremators of legislators, 
and tells them they have made the article badly, and 
instructs them how to form it better on the first 
occasion. Here we cany on the warfare, appealing — 
not as has been falsely said to calumny, delusion, or to 
corruption, but calling u}) in those who possess political 
power the intelligence and independence wliich dignify 
humanity.” 

And Cobden, speaking in February at Manchester, 
said : “ Now, ladies and gentlemen, your work is not 
done ; it is just about beginning. I don’t mean 
to say that there need be quite so much talking 
or noise in future as there has been ; I don’t think 

’ Sl'c Speech of Mr. VillicrN, M.P., *** 24tli Jammry 1844. 

at Ashton, January 1844. 
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tluil’e will be any ]ieee.s.sity for it. The time is now 
coming when wc poojilc who make so great a show and 
])ara(le of our labours will become} lo-ss imjiortant in 
this question, and when the real harvest must be 
reaped by those men who, in every liorough, will 
content themselves to work strenuously and persever- 
ingly, in seci’ct a.nd in yirivate. T/n's question must 
he canoed in the registration courts. It is not in 
public iiKH'tings that this (piestion will be carried. 
Why, w’hat did Sir Ilobert I’eel say, and what did 
his liarty <lo ? Ten years ago, with a large majority 
against him, such as would have made it almost 
hoptdess that his p.arty wouhl ('ver again get into 
powe)', he jtroclaimcd from the Merchant Taylors’ 
Hall, ‘ Uegister, register, register! llis friends set 
to work ; they watelied the registration courts ; they 
]»ut men on tin* franchise whom they could depend 
u])on ; and they carried their cause, bad as it w'as, 
without a single pidilic meeting or demonstration of 
any kiinl. And now, I say, let us, in a good cause 
— having won our cause in meetings such as this — 
let us show that we can imitate our opponents by 
attending to the registration courts ; let us put num 
upon the franchisi} ; let us extend the franchise to 
every man Avho is a fi’ce-trader ; and even where you 
find honest men, who want the framdiise, hut are not 
free-traders, put cA^ery man you can u[)on the fran- 
chise. Teach yourselves the course by which you are 
to become enfranchised ; learn when you must })ay 
your rates ; learn how you must defend your <;ause in 
the registration courts. Put yourselves to work in 
this way, and then this cause may be assuredly won, 

^ The speech referred to was made at Tainwortli, not at the* Merchant 
Taylors’ Hall. See a}itef p. 187. 
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“ as the cause of our opponents was ; and if it is not won 
in that way, I solemnly believe it never can be won 
at all.” 

Though the League was thus working outside Par- 
liament, it was inevitable that the question now so 
uppermost in men’s minds should, in the course of the 
session, be brought before Parliament, and on the 12th 
March Cobdeii brought forward a motion for an in- 
quiry into the effects of pr(>tective duties on the interests 
of the tenant farmers and labourers, but it was rejected ; ^ 
On the 25th June Mr. Villiers moved tluit the House 
do resolve itself into committee for tlic ])in’pose of con- 
sidering certain resolutions, the ])rineipal one of which 
was the abolition of the Corn La.ws. 

Sir llobert Peel, in defending the jxJiey of the 
Government, dechu’ed that “The agriculture (»f this 
country was entitled to ]»rotection from reasons l)oth of 
justice and policy. He was not i)repared to alter the 
Com Law of 1842, and did not contemplate it.” And 
the House of Commons, which shared his ()])inion, re- 
jected the motion." The division showed some progress, 
but tlie ])rogrcss was markixl rather by the decrease of 
the majority than by an increase of the minority. 

In the course of tlic summer a new clement showed 
signs of movement against the Corn Laws — the 
labourers in some districts began to have recourse to 
tlie Platform, and held nu'Ctings to denounce the exist- 
ing system of protection.''' The League, the organ of 

^ 244 votes ti^ainst 153. sons. The chair was taken by a shop- 

]^y 330 votes to ]12. keeper, the ineetiii^^ wns opened by a 

Place, in liis JMSS., 27,821, p. 1, lon^ tmiycr, to wliich a thousand voices 
about Chartism, says: “A imblic responded Amen. The most remark- 
meeting was hehl, .laniiaiy 1839, at able feature of tlie meeting was the 
Saxmiindham, consisting mainly of general reproliation of the Corn Laws, 
agricultural labourers. This was the and desire for their repeal.” 
first great meeting of this class of ]»er- 
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tlie Anti -Corn-Law League, very truly remarked that 
“It is not easy to overrate the importance of such 
meetings ; they are the safety-valves of national dis- 
tress ; our rulers should be glad to find the agricultural 
labourers stating their grievances in a peaceful and 
constitutional form, because it shows that the hope of 
redress is still alive in their bosoms, and that they are 
indisposed to lend theins(‘h es to the frantic suggestions 
of despair.” Tin; oecurnuic.e was, however, more signi- 
ficant of the pi'ogress of the Platforra iban any actual 
addition to the strength of the agitation, for the 
laboiu'crs ha<l no votes, and were unable to exercise 
any infiuence on Pajbament. 

Another occurrence at this time was far more 
memoral)Ie — was, in fact, most momentous — a meeting 
at which the struggle between liOaguers and Chartists 
came to a. crisis, and whicb W'as practically the turning- 
])oiut in their future destinies, 'fhe account given by 
Gammage, himself a (bai'list, can scarcc'ly be improved 
upon.’ lie said : “Tin*. Anti-Corn-rjaw League had, for 
some time past, been making ahead of their opponents 
(the Chartists). O’Connor had repeatedly challenged 
(.bbdeii to meet him in discussion on the subject, which, 
however, the latter always declined. But on one occa- 
sion at Bradford Ciobdeu happened boastingly to ask : 
‘ Where Wiis the man that w'ould meet him in discussion, 
and mail] tain that the (lorn Law was a just h‘uv ? ’ 
O’Connor at once accepted the c-hallenge thus thrown 
out; still Cobden fought shy of O’Connor. 

“ But speedily events so ha])peued as to bring these 
two chiefs together upon the same platform. A requisi- 
tion w'as got up in Northani])ton to JVlessrs. Cobden and 
Bright to address a public meeting in the market gquax-e 

^ Giimijjagc, p. 272. 
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“ of that town. The Chartists sent a requisition to 
O’Connor to attend also. . . . invitations were 
accepted. At one o’clock on the appointed day Messrs. 
Cohden and J3right, accompanied hy their friends, 
mounted the hustings amid the cheers of the League 
supporters. . . . O’C'Onnor, Wheeler, Clarke, MHxrath, 
and the local Chartist leaders shortly aftoj' arrived, amid 
the applause of the Cluirtist portion of the audience. 
A large part of the meeting appeared attached to 
neither party, hut resolved to hear both, and judge for 
themselves.” 

Mr. Orundy, ironfounder, Avas elected chairman. 
“Mr. Cohden Avas the first .s]>eaker. lie moved a resolu- 
tion ‘That the Corn La,AV land all other laws restricting 
trade for the benefit of a class arc unjust, and ought to 
be fortliAvith abolished.’ And h6 made out as good a 
case as it AA’'as possible for man to make. Still it Avas 
felt that his position Avas a flimsy one, and that it Avould 
soon be dissipated by the sterner fac.ts and reasoning of 
O’Connor ; but those who had formed these expectations 
Avere doomed to be disappointed. That lie delivered 
an eloquent speeidi, one of the most eloquent indeed 
that he had ever delivered, no one for a moment ques- 
tioned ; but as an ansAver to Cohden, it Avas a miserable 
failure. lEc skimmed over the surfixce of every question, 
but below the surface he ncA^cr ventured to dive. All 
the time he was s[)eaking his friends imagined that ho 
was only introducing the question, and when, after a 
threc-ijuarters of an hour’s address, he sat down, there 
Avas a look of blank disappointment. Though on rising 
the cheers of the crowd were long and protracted, when 
he resumed his seat they were comparatix’^ely faint, and 
speedily died aAvay. What made matters worse, the 
speech had all the appearance of being well prepared. 
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A smile of triumph sat ou the features of the leading 
men of the League as he concluded. They saw that, so 
far as O’Connor was concerned, the game was their own.” 

Some othi'i” t^hartist leaders aLso spoke. Bright 
followed M'Crath (a (hiartist orator), “ and levelled the 
most cutting sarcasms at O’Connor, which did not fail 
to produce' their effect. tHarke; essayed to speak, but 
tlie meeting had beconu; satiated ; and the chairman 
proceeded to jiut O’Connor’s amendment, and the 
original motion, after which he decided that the latter 
was carried. It was our firm conviction,” says 
(lammage (evidently endeavouring to console himsclC) 
“that the amendment had the majority, but if so, the 
majority was a small one. Had the. subject been pro- 
])erly handled, the majority wouhl have liceu immense. 
Thus did O’Connor, on the l.'ith of August 1844, give 
the League the greatest victory they ever obtained.” 

During the autumn the League, in pursuance of its 
new jiolicy, temporarily abandoned tbe Platform, and 
dii'ceted almost the whole of their attention to the sub- 
ject of registration of electors. “The work of instruc- 
tion had, in a great measure, been done. Opinion had 
been rajhdly biscoming right. The great objeet now 
was to make it productive of action.” ’ 

Siieaking at Manchester C-obden said : “ You 

cannot carry the abolition of this system unless 

you arc active and energetic in putting yourselves 

in a position to have the ]»ower of carrying out your 

jiriuciples. Talking will not, do it. 1 admit wo <;an 

show our enemies are Avrong, but still we cannot make 

men do right unless you have the power to compel men 

to it.” Ki'om “ Kegister, register, register,” he advanced 

to a further plan, “ Qualify, qualify, qualify.” “ We will 

• » 

^ Prentice, vol. ii. p. 249. 
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“ cry aloud on every pedestal on which wc can he placed 
throughout the country ; we will raise our voice every- 
where — ‘Qualify, qualify, qualify.’” 

In disclosing his scheme Oohden said : “The county 
constituency may he increased indefinitely. It requires 
a qualification of 40s. a year in a fi’eehold property to 
give a man a vote in a county. That franchise he 
regarded as ‘ merely nominal, and Avithin tlie reach of 
every man who has the spirit to acepnre it.’ I say, then, 
every county where there is a large town ])0])ulalion, as 
in Lancashire, the West hiding of Yorksliin', South 
Staflordshire, North Cheshire, Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, 
and many otlier counties I could name; — in fact, e.v<-,ry 
other county bordering iqxm the sea-coast, or having 
manufactures in it — may be won, and easily won, if tli(‘ 
people can be roused to a systematic ofl’ort to qualify 
themselves for tlni vote in the way in which the South 
Lancashire people have reached to the qualification. 
We find counties can be Avon by that nuuins and no 
other.” And he urged the people to acquire freibohls, 
and therefore votes, in such numbers as Avon Id giA e 
them the power of returning the uunubers. They could 
make no better use of their saAdngs. 

“ The scheme,” wrote a Avriter in Tmt!s Magazine, 
“ is the Avork of a master-mind in the art and science 
of agitation, and is plainly destined to exert a most 
poAverful influence, not merely on the particular cause 
of free trade, but on all cognate questions of popular 
right and good government.” 

The Platform was not, hoAvever, .abandoned by the 
League for long, as e<arly in 1845 it was again in full 
work. It was too valuable and powerful an aid'to the 
cause to be neglected for any length of time. 

Tlfe meetings at Covent Garden Theatre bore testi- 
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mony to its popularity. Evcu Cobileii was struck by 
tbcm. Speakiug on 15th of January at one of them 
lie saiJ : “ Eeally I who have almost lived in public 
meetings for the last three years feel well-nigh daunted 
at this astounding spectacle. . . . But as this is 
only one meeting of many, and when wc look back 
at the numerous gatherings we haA'o had of a similar 
kind, and when wc remember that not one dis- 
cordant opinion, violation of order, or even breach of 
etiquette, has occurred at any of our meetings — why, 
there is an amount of moral force about these great 
assemblages which, 1 think, it is impossible for any 
unjust law long to resist ! ” 

'J’he movement in favour of ])urchasc of freeholds 
also gave rise to fresh action on the part of the Plat- 
form, a. large number of meetings being held to further 
it, the most satisfactory results following, and thousands 
of persons purchasing freeholds. 

W. J. Fox, speaking at this same meeting, dwelt 
on some of the incidental advantages of the course : 
“ In this plan there is a moral good beyond, perhaps, 
what in its original conception was thought of. It 
tends to act upon the character of the entire labour- 
ing population of the country — the working classes — 
the more toilsome section of the. middle classes ; it holds 
out to them a hope, promise, and incitement of the 
most desirable and elevating description. It says to 
them, ‘Become proprietors of a portion, however small, 
of this our England ; have a stake in the country ; bo 
something here.’ ... It gives them a tangible bond 
of connection with society — a feeling of independence 
and honest pride. They arc put in the position which 
was deemed necessary to citizenship in the republics of 
ancient days ; and this is adapted to cherish id them 
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“ tlie emotions wliicli best accord witb consistency, pro- 
priety, and dignity of character.” 

For the purpose of raising further funds to carry 
on the agitation anotlier great Bazaar was lield, this time 
in Loudon, with the most satisfactory results. 

Once more — namely, on the 10th of June — Mr. 
Villicrs moved in Parliament for a Ciommittee of the 
whole House to consider his resolutions for the abolition 
of all restrictions on the importation of foreign corn, 
and once more he was defeated.^ 

About tliis time Cobdeii appears to have discovered 
that he was comniittingoiie mistake — namely, that h(i had 
not been making as much use of his position in Parlia- 
ment for pushing the agitation as lie might have done. 
Ajiitation in Parliament had ever been a most useful 
stimulus to the Platform ; a great debiite there gave a 
great impetus to iliscussion out of doors — in fact, as 
we have seen. Petitions were oftc'ii sent to Parliament 
in such a form as woidd necessarily raise a di'bate tlierc. 
,A debate in Parliament sometimes kept a question alive 
out of doors ; a successful division there gave enormous 
eucourairemeiit and incentive to whatever the cause was 
which the Platform was agitating, or a disasti’ous 
division there often damped the energies of the Plat- 
form. The two institutions arc so closely interwoven, 
and so interdependent, that any violent action in the one 
almost instantly affects the other. Pcrhajis Cobden’s 
appreciation of this principle was somewhat quickened 
by the fact that the last hiu-vest had been a very good 
one, and there was some little slackening of the 
enthusiasm for the abolition of the Corn Laws. 

^ Oil the division tlicre were for the motion 
Against .... 

^lajority against . 


132 
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Speakiuff iu London, a fcW' diijK after the rejection 
of Mr. Villiers’.s motion, lie said; “The House of 
tVimmons is not such a had place after all, especially 
for asjjitation. Ija,st year \vc made a little mistake at 
the hegiiming of th(>. session ; we laid our heads together, 
and came to the coneliisioii that avc could employ our- 
selves Letter out of doors in visiting some of the 
e.otinties and rural districts, and agitating a little in the 
country ; this year we. have* <-ha,nged our tactics, ami 
Avc thought that J’a.rliament, after all, was the host 
place for agitating. You s]»eak with a. loud Auiiee when 
speaking on the lloor of that House ; you are heard all 
over the world, atid if you havi; anything to say that 
hits hard, it is a very long whip, and reaches all over 
the kingdom.” But his avowal of the. ellieacy of speech 
in Parliament must not he considered as clashing with 
his opinion of the etlicaey of the I’latform, for in the 
same speech he said ; “ I think we ought to feel deeply 
indehted to such meetings as this, which Inive stotnl hy 
this question, which have cheered on ])ul)lic men in its 
advocacy, which have aide<l in disseminating the know- 
ledge that has gone forth from this vast Imilding, in 
which we have brought the public mind on both sides so 
far to defer to the exi)r(‘.ssion of public opinion as to 
show that they are bound to a(;knowledge the justict; of 
our principles.” ‘ 

It would be an interesting speculation as to how 
much more time would have elapsed before the League 
would have attained its object had alfairs continued to 
[crogress as they had been doing the last few' years. 
Would the; continued ell’orts of the leaders have resulted 
at the hext general election in a suliicicut Parlia.mont 

o 

majority to have carried the abolition of the Corn Laws ? 

^ See Thu Lai(jun, 5tli July, l>. 
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The question must remain *for ever undecided, for before 
tliat election came a great event happened which com- 
jdetcly altered the whole aspect of the ca.se. Early in 
July anxiety was felt as to tlie prospects of the coming 
harvest. 'I'lie month i)assed with alternating ho])es 
and fears. Augu.st found men in a state of trembling 
suspense. Before the end of the month it was seen that 
the harvest could not be a good one ; in another month 
it was clear that the harvest was a disastrously bad one. 
From Ireland, with its 8,500,000 of ])ers()ns, nearly 
5,000,000 of whom lived on potatoes, came the ap])alling 
intdligence that the potato croj) had failed, suddeidy 
and conij)letely, and that famine must inevitably ensue. 
The probability, almost the certainty that thousands 
would be starved to death, loomed close and awful. 

Witli tluj deepening crisis the energies of tlie League 
were redoubled. On the 28th October a great meeting 
of the members of the League was held in the Free 
Trade Hall at Manchester, some 8000 persons being 
present. 

“ What is the remedy ? ” asked Cobden, in the course 
of his speech. “ You would say, open wide the ports, 
and admit the bread of the wJiole world to feed the 
pcoph*. That is the obvious and natural remedy ”... 
but, he went on : “ What I wish to impress on you now 
is this, that it is not tin; opening of the ports alone we 
want, but we want to set our backs against them, to 
prevent them from ever being shut again. ... T for one 
believe that the day of our redemption draweth nigh. 
But we must not relax in our labours ; on the contrary, 
we must be more zealous, more energetic, more laborious 
than we have ever yet been. When the enemy is 
wavering, then is the time to press upon him. I call, 
then, upon all who have any sympathy in our cause, 
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who have any prom 2 )tings of Imhinnity, ov wlio feel any 
interest in the wellbeing of their fellowmen, all who 
iiavc .apprehensions of seaveity or stiirvation, to come 
forward with their efforts, to avert this Jiorrible destiny, 
this dreadfully impending A’isit;i,tion.” 

iNlr. Ashworth also s])ohc: “1 therefore implore yon, 
as you would spare the ]>oople around you from imptmd- 
ing famine, to bestir yourselves, and .ael. forcibly as one 
man, and the sliding scale and fixed duty are for ever 
done with.” 

Ifright also made a long speech: “ \A^e have no 
change of ta(ffics to offer you. We have no siubhui 
blow to pro])ose by which w«*. hope to abolish the C!oru 
Law. Seven years’ work, and the n'sidts of seven years’ 
work, have shown how far we ha,ve acted wisely. There 
must b(! no falti*ring for the future; everything that is 
[>ast stimulates ns to go on in the same eoiu’se.” 

Once more the Memoirs of Sh‘ liohcH Feel h‘,t us 
into the innermost recesses of the minds of the (Govern- 
ment. (.)n the. 27th October 8ir .1. Graham Avrote a 
Avarning note to Sir Robert J’cel : “’I’lic .\nti-Gorn-LaAV 
pressure is about to eomlnenc(^, and it Avill be the most 
formidable moAmmeut in modern times. JiiA'eryt.hing 
depends on th(i skill, ju’omptitudc, and (h'cision Avith 
which it is ni(!t.” ' 

On the 1st November AAm find Vt'el’s aucuvs set forth 
in a Cabinet Memorandum : “ T cannot disguise from 
myself that the calling together of Parliament on 
account of apprehended scarcity — the ju’ohibition of 
export in other countries — the remoAml of a-estrictions on 
import (sanctioned, as in the case of Belgium, by a 
unanimous vote of the Chambers) — the .nand for public 
money, to be applied to provide sustenance for a pijrtion 

^ Peers Mvitioirs^ vol. ii. p. 1 36. 
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“ of the peo])le — will constitute a great crisis, iind that it 
will be dangerous fur the (lovernnieut, having assembled 
Parliament, to rc'sist with all its energies any material 
modification oftbe(V)rn Law. . . . We must make our 
choice, between detennined maintenance, modificatioh, 
and susjKuision of the e.xisting.(!orn Law.” ^ 

On the (ith November he 2 u-o])osed to his c-olleagues 
‘■To issue forthwith an Order in Council remitting the 
duty of grain in bond to one shilling, and opening the 
ports for th<‘. admission of all species of grain at a smaller 
rate of duty until a. day named in the. Order.” This 
proposal did not, however, meet with the a}>])roval of 
his colh'agues. 

About this same time a dissolution of Parliament was 
suggested to him as a ])ossible, course to be ])ursue<l,but, he 
says in his ^Icmoirx, “ It appeared to me. that, there were 
gi'ave objections to tin*, pro])osal that we should notify 
to the constituent body on the eve of a general election 
the intention to r(']>eal the Corn Laws for the (‘xpress 
])urpose of inviting an expression of their o])inion on 
that particular subject. 1 thought such an appeal would 
ensure a bitter conflict betv\a>eu ditferent classes of 
society, and would preclude the j)OSRibility of dis- 
passionate consideration by a Parliament, the members 
of which would ])robably have committed themselves by 
ex[)lic.it (h'elaratioas and pledges, and would approac.Ii a 
discussion which could not be deferred, with all the heat 
and animosity engeinlered by severe (*outests at the 
hustings.” ■ 

On the Itlth November a public tlinner was given 
at Pirraingham to Mi-. Villiers, and was made the occa- 
sion for a great Free 'Irade demonstration. Mr. Villiers 
made a long speech. 

^ J’cel's Monoirs^ vol. ii. p. 146. - Ibid, p. 166. 
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“GeiitlcnKMi — Oovcninuml. liiivc di'iiiiled or noth- 
iDf^ ; tlio.y wait for you to sugi^ost wluit tlii'ir decision 
shall he. There never, in my opinion, was a time 
wlien the people of iJiis country were more culled 
on t.o speak out. I was (umvinced that it would he a 
lihel oil that charactei* which you have honourahly 
aiapured, if at such a lime you were found lajjjc'ing 
hehiinl the re.st of the community, and that you would, 
hy your siletuie, giv<‘ evidiaicc of wanting puhlic. siiirit. 
In a cause of justice and humanity you would Ix' never 
found wanting, and 1 am sure that you would not 
descend to notice- the humhle etl’orls of an individual 
lik(' myself if you did not inhmd to rise up yourselves 
and aiicomplish the woj-k. (Jladdeii tlie hearts thim, 
cheer the courage of millions hy calling on (.lovernment 
to strike down at once and aholish for ever their selfish 
and mischii'vous obstacle to the sup])ly of food for the 
peojde. And if Ministers should resist tlial. appeal, or 
l‘arliaineut shouhi sanction theii’ refusal, call on tliem to 
put till' ('lectors on tlieir trial, and try whether they arc 
the ])i’op((r de])Ositori('S of power, or faitliful guardians 
of the interests of th(.>se uneiifranc-hised millions who 
earn their hrcad hv the sweat of their hrow.” 

As the mouth wi'iit on and anxiety dei'pened, nu'et- 
ings h((eam(! more and more numerous. At all of them 
the remedy urged and asked for was ‘‘o]K'n tlu! ports.” 
Deeper and deejxir was the gloom of c-oming disasto]' 
settling down on the nation. 'I'he voice' of the Platform 
hec-ame more eai’uest and imploring. Towards the end 
of Novemher the necessity of opening the ports for the 
free importation of corn as the only possible meaus of 
saving the country, having already ri'acluxl the Prime 
Minister, at last reached the leader of the oppci,sition 
in Parliament, Lord John Russell. Though it was the 
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elevoutli liour, lio was fflfully recicivod by the Leaguers. 
“ 1 confess,” lie said in an Address to the Jiilectovs of the 
City of London,* “ tliat on the gmieral subject (of a tax 
upon corn) niy views have, in the course of twenty years, 
und(>rgone a great alteration. I used to be of opinion 
that coi’u was an exception to llie general rules of 
political economy ; but f»bservatiou and experience h.ave 
convinced me that we ought to abstain from all inter- 
ference Avith the sujiply of food. iSeither a Coverumeut 
nor a liegislaiure can (sver regulate the corn market 
AA'itli tl)e beneiieial effects AAdiieh tlui entire freedom of 
sale and jiurcliase are- sure of themseh’os to produce'. 
1 hav<i foi- severa.l years endeaAmuiH'.d to obtain a, com- 
promise on this subj('ct. ... It is no longer worth 
Avhilejo contemd for a fi.\e<l duty. . . . Tlie im])osition 
of any duty at present, without a provisiren for its 
c.xtinction within a. short jieriod, AA'ould but laolong a 
contest already sufficiently fruitful of animosity a.nd 
discontent. . . . liC-t us then unite to put an end to a 
system Avhich has been proved to be the blight of 
commerce, the bami of agriculture, the source of bitter 
divisions among classes, the cause of penury, fever, 
mortality, and crime among the people. But if this 
end is to be acdiieved, it must be gained b}' the un(;(pii- 
vocal expression of the public voice. . . . The (Govern- 
ment ap[)ear to be Availing for some excuse to give uj) 
the pres(;nt (lorn LaAV. Let the, pcojdc by petition, by 
addri'ss, by remonstrance, afford them the excuse they 

k JJ *> 

. 

Une Avould think from this letter that the people 
had not been doing these things. The people had been 
petitioning until they found it usehjss to do so any 
more^; they had been addressing and remonstrating to 

^ 22(1 November 1845. - Peel’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 177. 
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the extrciue limits of such practices. If that were all 
that wore ]'e(|uirecl they had atfordcid the (Slovernmeiit 
ample excuse for aholishhig the C(jrn Laws. And now, 
without requiiiug any invitatioti from the Whig leader, 
the Platfomi, from one end of the country to the other, 
was resounding with }*rayers, aiul advic(>, and imi)lor- 
ations, the more im])j-essive from hciug imhucd with the 
intense ea,riiestneKs l)(',gotten hy a great :ind imj)ending 
<l;ing(;r. The orators of the Ijcague were uucejisingly 
active — active with a. sort of hercuhian strcMigth. In the 
(‘oiirse of thn'c we(0cs w(j lind Cobden ami Lright speak- 
ing at meetings at ShellieM, Leeds, Wak(ifield, Bradford, 
(Jloufa-ster, (Stroud, Bath, Bristol, Nottingham, Derby, 
Stockj)ort, an<l many other ]>laee,s. Gnait meetings 
were held too in Loudon, Ldinljurgh, Glasgow, and 
nuuuM’ous other groa,t towns ; and The ljr<i(fiic of the* 
Gth Decemlx'r wr(»t('. ; “ cannot Inne speak in any 
detail ol' the pul»li(^ meetings of the past fiiw days. 
'I'licre is no keeping paei* with them. Nor is it nei:es- 
sary to attempt it. These expressions of national 
feeling and o[)inion ai’e, with variations of a merel)' 
lo(;al and circumstantial kind, of a siihstantial similarity 
— we might almost say, of a saimmess- that renders it 
need hiss to notice them individually. The history of 
one is the history of all. . . . 

“ 8uch an agitation as that which now stirs this 
country is a novelty in the history of po])ular move- 
ments. The world has seen nothing like it before. 
An agitation on the basis of the truths of e<‘onomic 
science ; an agitation to arrest the progress of national 
calamity, in its first stages, by removing its primary 
cause ; an agitation whose objects and princi])lcs com- 
mand the respect both of philosophy and of statesman- 
ship, — this is really a new fact, as it is also one in the 
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“liighest degree hououraldc to tlie people 1)y wliom it 
is exhibited.” 

Wl)il(‘. the I'Jatform was thus iu full work, the 
Prime Minister was again advising the suspension of 
the existing (Jorn haws for a limited pi'riod ; hut not 
being support'd by all tin* Cabinet, he went to the 
Queen at Osboiaie, on 5th of December, and asked 
leave to resign. 

The Queen accepted his resignation, :md sent for 
Lord John lbi,ss(‘ll ; bul. lie, not leeling himsedf abh* to 
take othee, Sir IJoliert Peel was, on the 20th Ih'ceinber, 
reipiired to withdraw his resignation, wdiich he did, and 
the Caliinct was reconstnaded. In the. meantinu', in tlu' 
face of ever-deepening anxiety, the voice of the Plat- 
form was heeomiiig minatoiy. 

Bright, speaking on I5)th Decenilu'r, said: “ 'Pwo 
centuries ago the peo]>le of this country wci'C engaged 
in a fearful conflict with tlie Cr(»wn. A des])otic, and 
treacherous monarch assumed to liimseJf tlui right to 
levy taxes without, the e.onsent of Parliannmt and the 
people. That as.sum])tiou was resisted. Tliisfair island 
hecame a battlefield, the kingdom was convulsed, and 
an ancient throne overturnc'd. And if our forefathers 
two hundred yisars ago resisted that attempt, if they 
refused to be the bondmen of a king, shall we be the 
born thralls of an aristocracy like oiu’s? Shall we, Avho 
struck the lion down — shall we pay the wolf homage ? 
Or shall we not, by a manly and unite.il expression of 
public o])inion, at once, and for ever, put an end to this 
giant Avrong ? Our cause is at least as good as theirs. 
We stand on higher Aumtage ground ; Ave have large 
numbers at our back ; we haAm more of wealth, in- 
telligence, union, and knowlcdgci of the politie,a.l rights 
and the true interests of the country ; and what is more 
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than all this — wc have a weapon, a power, and ina.chinery 
which is a. thousand times bettor than that of force, 
were it employed — I refer to the registration, and 
especially to the 4()s. freehold, for that is the gi-eat con- 
stitutional weapon which wc intend to wield, and by 
iiUiaTis of which wc are sim; to comiuer ; our laurels 
beiug gained, not, in bloody liehls, but upon the hust- 
ings, and in the registration courts.” ' 

On the loth December a great meeting of the 
citizens of Ijondon wa.s held in th(; tiuihlhall. 
“Never was there a mon; imjtortaut, a more tmlhusi- 
aslie, or a mon; influent ial asse.mblage collectcid in the 
metro]»olis.” On the ]7(h .sonu'. 20,000 ])ersons mot at 
Wakefield to jiefition the (bipom to call Parliament 
together with a view to tin' repeal of the Oorn Laws. 
Perth, nradibi'd, Pye, Hull, and other ])la.e,es, almost 
innumerable, held me.efings, and fiom the north of 
Scotland to the south of England tin; cry which j-ang 
from the Platform was, “ Open the poi ts.” 

On the 2thl of December a great and crowning meet- 
ing, in one way the most remarkable nn'cting ever held 
in this or any oth(‘r country, was held by the 
League in the Manchester 'I’own Hall. It was attended 
by many of the leading merchants and manufacturcu’S 
of Manchester and the sun-ounding towns. An account 
Avas rendered at. it of the .£100,000 which had l)een 
subscribed to the League, a resolution was passed 
rescinding the existing resolution against j)etitioning, 
and recommending that Petitions he again sent, and 
then a resolution was })assed that, “ in order to enable 
tlui Council of the Leagmi to make lenewed and in- 
creased exertions for the repiud of the Corn Laws, a 
bscription in aid of the great fund of X250,000 be 

ft 

^ Bright’s i^pcccliCSf vfil. ii. p. 
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“now commenced.” Whilst the speeclies were being 
made, the subscriptions flowed in. 'IVenty- three 
persons and business firms gave in their names for 
£1000 each, twenty for .£.000 efwjh, and at the closb of 
the meeting the chairman announced that the amount 
subscribed was ,£59,105. 

At a meeting soon after at l.eeds, ,£34,000 was 
subscribed; at one at Liverpool, £12,000; at one at 
Glasgow, ,£10,000. Within one month £150,000 Avas 
subscribed. 'I’hese remarkable facts sjeeak for them- 
selves. 

One meeting, however, of a totally diflei’ent char- 
acter, but none the less instructive, must be mentioned, 
the more particularly as it is such an admii’able illus- 
tration of the “ c'Xpivssive ” function cjf the Platform. 
'L’his was a mcicting of agricultural labourers at. Goat- 
acre in North Wilts. 

The Timetf of 7th flanuaiy has given a graphic re- 
port of it : “ The chairman was a. I'abourcu- ; the s])eakers, 
with the exception of two, were, labourers; and the 
object in vicAv was to call public attention to the 
])resent (!ondition of the; labouring population in this 
part of the country, and to petition her Majesty and 
the Legislature to take decisive steps for the speedy 
relief of their extreme distress. The meeting was to 
have been held in a large booth erected in a field, but 
the great ex] cense of providing such accommodation 
was beyond the combined contributions which these 
poor people could spare from their very scanty means ; 
and, therefore, they were compelled to fissemble to- 
gethei' in the cross-road of the village, and to endure 
the inclemency of a winter night while they talked over 
their common sufferings. The whole of the arrangc;- 
mentl and proceedings were stiikingly characteristic 
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of the occiisiou. A hurdle, supported hy four stakes 
driven into the ground beneath a licdgt; on the road- 
side, formcid a narrow and unsteady platform, c.npable of 
sup})orting oidy the chairman and one s})eaker at a 
time. Below this rustic, erection were }»laei*d a small 
deal table ajad some rushbottoiu chairs, borrowed from 
a neighbouring cottage, foj* the accommodaiiou of 
re]>orters. Four or fivci candh's, some in lauthorns, aud 
otheis slieltere(l from the. wind by ihc hands that held 
them, threw a dim and dickering light upon the groups 
on this spot, before and around which were gathen'd 
nearly 1000 of the peasantry of Wiltshire, some of 
them accomjianied hy their wives and llnir childrcui, 
who, thus collectecl, ])reseut('d a wild and painful 
appearance. In the sliadows of the night the dis- 
tinctive garb oJ‘ Uu'ir class was eve.rywhere discernible, 
hut when the flitting clouds permitted the moon to 
shiiui brightly in their laces, in them might, be seen 
written, in strong and unmistakable lines, anxiety, 
supplication, Avaiit, hungei-, ever res])onsive in ex])res- 
si«m to the sentiments and statements delivered by the 
s])eakers, who nuirely descrihiMl in j)hiin unvarnished 
Jjiuguagf.! the miseries of their rural auditors. 

“ The chairman said : To all who are, lu're ])resent, 
and to my ])oor fellow- labourers in parthmlar, 1 call 
your attention to a subject of the utmost importance — a 
subject which denunids very serious consideration. You 
know by j)ainful expericme.e that we are suden-ing under 
distress and poverty ; and we arc nu't here tliis eviming 
on purjjose to make known that distress to her Majesty 
and to her Ministers, to pray them to open the ports 
and to repeal the unjust Corn Laws, so that we and our 
families may enjoy the bounties of Providence. . . . 1 
say, then, let us unite together to advocate the cause of 
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“ Fl'ce Trade, . . . (lod Almiglity in TTis proTidcnce 
caused the earth to produeii almndance of provisions for 
man, and what one iiiition eoidd not produce another 
could ; tlicrcfore everything should ho so mamiged as to 
have free commerce throughout the world. (Hear, 
hear.) The lal)ouriug classes were in a most distressed 
condition at tin; present time. T])os(' who were in dis- 
tress should come forward iuid manfully make their 
distress known; that would show the nect'ssity for Frc'o 
Trade, which lie l)elieYod to he this only remedy. (A 
voice. — ‘ It (;a.n’t make us worse'.’) 

“ Ohfirles Vines, in seconding the re'solution, said : 
Friends, 1 wish tlie moon wa,s a little hright.e'.r just, now, 
that 1 could s(!e lei'tter who is here ; but i see' ene)Ugh to 
find that here is a goe)d many pee)])]e, auel almeest all e)f 
’enn weart smoek-fre)e;ks and poeer e>ld hats as I elo. 
.Some', e)f us liceird frejin a i)ulpit a short time ago that 
the mind of man is like to he elissatisfied. 1 leelieve it. 
Dissatisfied minds have brought all these mt'u lu're' to- 
night. (A woman’s voice — ‘Ay, and wome-n too.’) . . . 
1 don’t eenno he']'*' to tallc politics ; I don’t know ]ie)tliing 
of ’e'm. l>nt I elem’t know mue-h ejf the Corn Tjaws, emly 
that tlu'y ha’nt eloue' we labourers much goeal. It. is a 
long time till July next bedbre we ged new potatoes ; 
and unh'ss st)]ncthing turns up fe»r we ])oor creatures, 
starva.tion stares us in the face on both hands. But I 
sincerely hojee ‘long lookcel-for’ Avill e'emie before July 
next. (Hear, heiar.) lo obtain eeur lights ettee-.tually, 
we must all, with one heart, lift u]i our cry and petition 
her Majesty to ]-emove the re.strictions upon trade and 
commerce, so that the poor labourers may have bread 
and cheese and good table-beer, to enable them to do the 
work which theif present scanty food never can. (Hear, 
hear.J May that cry meet with a reply from our 
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gracioiTS (^)ucen. God save the Queen ! ((jhecrs, aud 
responses of ‘ Amen.’) Friends, every man who is born 
and bred a la1»oui‘er has foi- his birthjiu:lit a livinu: from 

o o 

the soil, to be obtained without being rcsti'ieted by any 
laws — unjust laws 1 might call ’em — enforced by our 
1 legislature. (OIkhu's.) 

“ Another spi'aker said : 'I’liere was nothing left for 
tln'in now but starvation or Free ’I’rade. He believed 
that hh'ee 'rrade would give them good becd’ au<l bread 
to eat, instead of potato(!S and no meat or broad. Bad 
living had ma.de the agricultural labour(‘rs physically 
weaker; he hoped also that it would now have the. 
effect of making them wiser. It had made, them wise 
enough to attend that meeting, ’i'hey must s]»(‘ak out 
their disti’esses, or they ttould not expect ri'lief.” 

After a closing speech from the chairman, uiging 
them to abstain from viohnice or disoider, the metding 
<lispersed. 

One other extract from a spct'ch 1 give, as disclosing 
jnuch of the idea ])revailing in some men’s minds as to 
the- j)rinci])les of Government: “But 1 do think the 
time will come when every labouring householder will 
hav'e the ])rivilege of sending men to Farliamcut. When 
(‘.very man comes under the ]»ow<!r of every law that is 
made, ought not every man to have a voice in making 
that law ? ” 

All through the early part of this month of .lanuary 
the tide of I’latform oratory flow'cd on. On the 15th 
a oTcat Leairue meeting was held at jMaiichester ; 
and tlu'u, on the 19th, Parliament was oj)env.d by the 
Queen in person. In the debfitc; on the Address in 
re])ly to the Queen’s speech 8ir ilol»ert .T*eel stated that, 
on the (question of the Coim LaAv, his opinions had 
undergone great change, but he postponed until the 
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27th iwakiug a statement of the extent to whieli they 
had changed. On that date he propounded his scheme h)r 
dealing with the Oorn l^aws, and one fresli triumph was 
added to those*, already Avon by the Platfoiin. He then pro- 
posed tliat the admission of Indian corn and buckwlicat 
should be duty free, and that all llritish (!olonial A\dieat 
should be admitted at a nominal rate of duty. As 
regarded other Avh(*at., a considerable reductioji should 
be made, and should commeaice*. at once.' At the end of 
three years, or to be more exac.t, on the 1st February 
1849 grain of all kinds should be admitted into tbe 
country subject to only a nominal duty for statistical 
pur]*oses. 

There is no need to enter on any d(;tail of the dis- 
cussions on these proposals. 

Mr. Villiers, consistent to tin* last, moved that all 
duties on imported corn should fortliAvith cease, but 
with a Government scheme in riA^alry it was of course; 
rejected. The third reading of the Government Bill 
was moved on the llth May, and carried by -‘527 votes 
to 229, and the Lords, Avith the experience d(‘rived from 
the Reform agitation still c,omparatively fresh in their 
memory, accepted the Bill, and on the 2Gth June read it 
a third time, and pass('d it. 

( )nce more then the Platform had triumphed ; once 
more gained tin; point for Avhich it had agitated ; once 
more had it Avon a great and splendid victory. 

With the (;nactnient of the Government measure 
the AA’ork of the League was accomplished. “Our task 
is concluded,” Avrote The Leagw ncAVspaper in its fare- 
well address; “our labours are at an end. We have 
seen the great princi])les for which we have struggled 

^ When the avera^^e price of wheat every Is. of rise in price, till, on reach - 
was uii^ir 48s. a qiiaiter the duty was iiig 54s. a <jnai*ter, it should he a fixed 
to be 10s., the duty ialling by Is. with one of Is. a quarter. 
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through seven years of doubt and dihieulty brought to 
a triuniphaiit issue, Jind perraajKuitly established in the 
legislation of the Empire. 'I’he rcicords of T*arliament 
are the i‘vidence of <jur services ; the freedom for which 
wise men wj’ol.ci, and good men sighed, and bi’ave men 
struggled, has beem won peacefully, hoinnirably, and 
completely, liaws devised by a jealous, monopolising, 
and ungrateful spirit to restrain tlu'. bounties of Provi- 
dence, a,nd fetter the energies of an industrious, a brave, 
and a loyal people, have been swept from the statut(‘ 
book to take their ]»lace in the I’ecords of unhonoured 
history.” 

Fitting was it then, once, the need for the Platform 
in this eaus(^ had ceasisl, that the great orga,ni,sation at 
its back should ceases also. .\ceordiugly, on the 2d 
.Inly, tlie Council of the League held a meeting, which 
was to be the- final meeting of that celebrated body. 
“ It was to (lie in tin; midst of its strength, in the very 
hour of its triumidi.” Mr. (leorge AVilson, the c,hair- 
man of the League, presided, and in his speech gave a 
histoiy of the licagiie. 

Elihu Burritt,' who was ])resent, and subsc'.ijuently 
described the proceedings, said : “ The chau-niau opened 
with deep emotion at the first c-ha])ter of that existence. 
It read like the first chapter of every great moral ]-e- 
Ibrmation that has (dianged tin; condition of the woi-ld. 
It began substantially with ‘ they met in a little upper 
room.’ Every enterprise that has bhj.ssed humanity has 
originated in some ‘ little upper room,’ where men who 
dared to make themselves of no rej)utation for the good 
of their race have met to pray or to i)lan.” 

And then, after a full history of the League had 
been given, a resolution was proposed by Cobden, and 

1 See The Last Hmr of the Le-agw', t)y Eliliu ISurritt 
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seconded by Blight — “ Tluit Jiii Ac-t of Paiiianient hav- 
ing been passed ])roviding for the abolition of the Corn 
Laws in February 1841), it is deemed expedient to 
suspend the active operation of the Anti -Corn-Law 
League.” 

In ])roposing this resolution, Cobdeii refiured to his 
own labours, and those of his friend’s colleagues, and 
said : “ Many people ivill think that we have rmrre^ward 
in the a]*plause and Mnt of public meetings; but I 
declare that it is not so Avith me, for the inherent 
reluctainu! 1 have to address public meetings is so great, 
that I do not even get u]) to })resent a petition to the 
Ilousi^ of (lomnions Avithout reluctamai.” 

Tlis labours for the abolition of the Corn Luaa's were 
now happily at an end, and after the resolutions had 
been passed, the chairman annoum-ed that it Avas his 
duty to say that “the Anti-Corn-LaAV League stands 
condi tionally d issol ved. ” 

But though the labours of the Lea "ue av ere closed, 
and though most of tin* men Avho took ])art in it. have 
now pass(Hl aAvay, its career remains for ever instructive 
in many matters of the deepest imjiort. Ijatest born of 
popular movements, the League profited by the good 
in previous agitations, shunned the evil, and placed the. 
art of agitation, so to s]»cak, on a scientilic basis; and 
most cons])icuous of all among their actions is the pro- 
minence they accorded to the Platform. Essentially, the 
triumph of their agitation Avas due to the Platform. It 
is true that millions of tracts Avere distributed, that 
pamphlets, and articles, and leaflets were scattered 
broadcast throughout the laud ; it is true that portions 
of the Press afforded the movement invaluable aid, and 
that debat(;s in Pailiament advanced the cause; but, 
overhand above all this, it is true that tlie main burden 
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of the battle fell on the Platform — that it was by the 
spoken word to the assembled masses that the cause 
was most effectually advocated. It was by tlu* thrilling 
(do(juence of powerful orators, and the convincing argu- 
ments of skilful speakers, that the minds of tlie, niass(‘s 
were SAvayed far more than 1)y all the printed statements 
sent forth from the Press. “ Knowhalgc is the ]»ower/’ 
said Col)dcn once , — “ knowhalge alone — by Avhich we 
shall bring this foul system to the dust ; ” but in no 
way was knowhalgc more (*ffee,tually spread than from 
the Platform, not merely sprcaid, but driven home at 
white-heat into the hearts and minds of the hearers, bv 
tin*. ])ow'er of the orator, and by the enthusiasm of great 
public ln(^etings. 

The Platform could not, however, have been a,s eflec- 
tive as it showed itself in this Anti-(!orn-La.w agitation 
hail it not been for (iertaiu circumstanees which must 
be remembered. 

First of all, it had a powerful and most (;ffective 
organisation at its biick — a central body, composed of 
men of wealth, position, and of the highest l)usmess 
capacity — men so devoted to the work they had taken 
in hand that, sacrificing other claims and duties, they 
attended (500, 800, 1000, or even 1300 nna'tings of the 
Council of the League. From the centml ofii(;e at 
Manchester issued the lecturers, and the de])utat.ions, 
and the spciikcrs, to preach the great prineijiles held by 
the League. There too were devisetl the plans, the 
tours, the campaigns, which were to s[)rca<l the temds 
of the Leairue, and to wnri converts to the cause. 

Contrasted ■with the orgaiiisation of the (‘atholic 
Association it was inferior in one respect, and necessarily 
so — namely, in the reaily-made network of organisation 
which the co-opei’ation of the Komaii Catholic clergy, 
VOL. II 2 a 
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and the organisation of that Church, at once gave the 
Irisli movement; but in other respects it was in no 
way inferior, and in many superior. Local associations, 
local sympathisers, and local workei’s there were in abund- 
ance, but though they were not under the control of the 
TiCaguc, they w'ere none the less energetic and efficient. 

Another important element in the success of the 
fjoague was tluj fact that the Council had ntiver been 
restricted in their operations for want of money. 
1’here was practically unlimited money for the fur- 
therance of tlu' agitation. .£10,000 was subscribed 
at on(i time, then £50,000, then £100,000, and finally 
.£250,000 was in course of (;ollection when the need 
for mure ceased. Nt)t any agitation could boast of so 
much financial aid, and without financial aid agitation 
is uphill work. AVlien one contrasts these sums with 
the few ]»ouiuls that ITardy and the London Corre- 
sponding Society had at tlunr disposal, or with the £9G7 
which the Chartist Convention with difficulty succeeded 
in scra])ing together, one can understand the enormous 
additional strcjjgth such a fund would give the League, 
and the great additiorud resourc('-s wdiich wcu-e at the 
disposal of the League. Monciy, which has been called 
the “ sinews of war,” is equally the sinews of agitation. 

Another important cause of the strength of the 
League was the singleness of its aim. There were no 
‘‘ six points ” of the Coin Laws such as there were of 
the Charter, to obtain any one of which would 
have required an agitation all to itself ; there was no 
trimming to catch this or that support, no succumbing 
to the expedient. The total abolition of the Corn 
Laws — that was the one object steadily, unswervingly 
adhered to during the seven long years of agitation. 
The* League newspaper, the organ of the League, 
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laid this down very elearly : “ Tlie L(iiigne, as the 
liCaguo, has no opinion on any other than one question — 
is precluded, l)y the finidanicntal princij>le of its con- 
stitution, from so much as thinking of any other than 
one question. ^PJie total and immediate, repeal of the 
corn and provision monopolies is the om^ object for 
which we are associated ; a)id for tliis object we invite 
and accept the co-o])eration of ('.very one who, on 
whatevei' ground, is Avilling to co-operate with us, 
witl) no more soliciitude as to his o])inion on any 
other.” ' 

W. J. Fox, speaking at Covent Carden meeting 
in January 1844, said : “It is a])propriate and desirable 
to reiterate tlie League, principle, tlu; one aim and 
object of this association, that for Avhich we are banded 
togetlicr — without Avliich we will nev('r be content, 
till we attain which our organisation and exertions Avill 
(continue — the one bioad simple principle of Free 
Trade ; and, as a]>plied to the greatest prac.li(*al c-ase, 
the total, the immediate, and the unconditional aboli- 
tion of the (■orn Laws. That is tlnj star by which 
we steer: to that single point we bear right (.m, heed- 
less of all oth(;r considerations. We care not for 
parties ; we care not for demarcations of faction, 
new or old ; w’e care not for the consistencies or 
inconsistencies (.>f this or that leader of any portion ol 
the House of Commons — the t(jtal, the unconditional, 
and the immediate abolition of the Coiai Laws is what 
we ask, and all we ask.” 

And Cobden said : “ The single and undisguised 
object of the League is to put down commercial 
inonopoly.” * And speaking within sight of the end of 
the agitation, he said : “ I am anxious, not merely that 

^ Sec T?ic LeagaCj April 1845. ‘ September 1843. 
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“ we should all of us understand each other on tliis ques- 
tion, hut that we should he considered as occupying 
as independent and isolated a position as we did at the 
first moment of the formation of the League, We have 
nothing to do with Whigs or Tories ; we are stronger 
than either of them ; and if we stick to our principles 
we can, if necessary, heat both. And 1 hope we 
perfectly understand now that we have not, in the 
advoiuicy of this great qu(5stiou, a single object in view 
hut that which we have honestly avowed from the 
heOTiinin^.” ' 

And ovei' and above this singleness of aim in the 
movement there was complete unanimity among the 
lea(1(!rs. Not from the time that the League was 
founded until the final dissolution took place was 
there any dilicirence or dissension among the leaders ; 
there was no rivalry for leadership, there was no 
division into a physical force party and a moral force 
party, no splitting oft' of this section or that to found 
some society that never more would he heard of. 
Absolute unanimity prevailed. The rock upon which 
many an agitation had been wrecked in the past, and 
on which many would he wrecked in the future, 
was successfully avoided by the Ltjaguers. But no 
amount of unanimity among leaders, nor singleness 
of aim, nor unlimited funds, nor powerful organisa- 
tion, could have triumphed if the object which was 
being striven for had not been a just one. Here lay 
the real secret of the success of the agitation. This 
it was which armed the I’latform with such invincible 
power, this it was which, as knowledge spread, steadily 
won men to the cause. 

Bright, speaking at Manchester in October 1844, 

^ Cobdcii's Speeches, vo], i. p. 362, 15tli January 1846, 
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said : ' “ If you feel despondent ujion this question, think 
for a, moment what it is you are figliting for. It is for 
jio jialtry triunqih of a faetioii ; it is not to elevate this 
man or that man ; or to set waving this flag, or to jmll 
tliat flag down. No; hut you are fighting for one of 
tlic greatest and the noblest causes which ever united 
the exertions of any body of men ; you are figliting for the 
liberation of the industry of ‘27,000,000 of your fellow- 
(iountrymen, and not for the liberation of their industr}' 
only ; but, as e\'erything that is establislu'd hei-e becomes 
a fashion for the world, you are also working out the 
liberation of the industry of the Avhole human race fi’om 
iill the- tyranny which nionojtoly in eviuy clinu'. and in 
(wery age has inflicted ujxm it.” 

'I'he law which was being striven against was dis- 
tinctly and paljtably a. most unjust law, working wide 
e.vil for the advantage, one can scarcely call it the good, 
of the few. 

The real interest of the agitation, in regard to a 
history of the J’latform, the real instruc.tion to be 
derived from it, centre in the means I’esorted to by the 
leaders of the ao'italion for winnino- their cause. 

, O O 

Bright, speaking at Manchester in January 1845, 
said;” “Our object is to create public feeling, and to 
array public feeling against this law to such an extent 
that the law shall be virtually rejiealed, that the triumph 
shall be cousumniiated ; and then the Act of I’arliament, 
the more sanction of the Legislature, Avill be but the 
formal acknowledgment and ratification of that which 
])ublic opinion has already decreed, ((Cheers.) ” 

But this could not be realised all at once. There 
were steps in the jirocess, slow^ and laborious, but none 
the less essential for the success of the cause. Platform 


^ See Tlie League^ 26tli October 1844. 


- 2r>tli January 18 If}. 
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spoaking alone could not do it, though I’latform sj^eaking 
could and did incite to the necessniy measures. 

“ As the TiCaguc depended for success solely on con- 
stitutional means, it was nect'ssary, as the combat 
deepened, to investigate the m(*an.s which the Constitu- 
tion had placed at their disposal ; ” ' and as force was not 
alone out of the (luestion, Imt was never for a moment 
dreamt of, the only means remaining was the one Ihav(^ 
already mentioned .as the usual method of Phatform influ- 
ence — namely, influ('ncing the composition of the House 
of Commons. That wiis the idea which had also shown 
itself in the agitation for Roman Catholic emancipation : 
indeed. The Le((.</iu’ newspaper of 8th -lune 1844 avowed 
that “th<“ means by which religious exclusion was over- 
thrown ar(“ a prc(;edent to guide us in our gre.at struggle 
for the removal of commercial restrictions.” Rut the pre- 
cedent was an incomph.'te one, and the agit.alions were not 
l)arallcl cases. Platfornx agitation in Ireland and in 
Enghmd have over be(‘n two totally ditt'erent things, and 
the ditference, 1 think, ac.counts, to .a certain extent, for 
much of the extreme form which Ij-isli agitation has 
taken. It was always easy in Ireland to whij) up a 
Platform agitation — the Roman C!atholic emancipation 
agitation and the agitation for the repeal of the Union 
proved this c.onclusively. The greater proportion of the 
j)Coplc in Ireland wanted little argument to move them 
to either of thes(! obj(!cts — tin; great m.ajority of them 
were of that opinion already — no argument was neces- 
sary, no discussion of .any converting use. But the 
action of the Platform on Irish subjects was limited to 
Ireland. That is a most noteworthy fact. The most 
the Platform could do in Ireland was to influence a 
cert<ain number of the constituencies in that country ; and 

m 

^ The Lcaguey 4th July 1846. 
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tlicreforc there was no possibility ever of its converting 
a majority of tlie House of (iommons to the object of 
the particular agitation of the time ])eing ; iiulced, witli 
but few exceptions, no effort was made in (freat Britain 
l)y the Irish leaders to persevere in the work of convert- 
ing tlie British electorate. Thus limited in its power of 
couviueing, the Blatform in Ireland quickly, almost 
instantaneously, [)asscd on to denioustrations of physical 
force, and these were far mor(‘. relied on than constitu- 
tional action which, so fai' as Ireland was concerned, Avas 
practically an imjtossibilit.y. It was the dcnionstratious 
of ])hysical force disclosing the certainty of civil wai’ in 
Ireland which friclitenod the Eimlish (Government into 
conceding (■atholie eniancij)ation, and not the creation 
or conv(n-si(»n of a majority in the House of (.'ommons 
hy th(! steady convine.itig action of the Blatform ; and 
the main difl’erence betw(*en the action of the IMat- 
fonn in this case - in which it succeeded — and in that 
of the agitation for the repeal of the Union — in 
which it failed — was, that in the latter c-ase tin; English 
(Govcrninont risked the alternative com’se of refusing 
the demand. 

In (Great Britain it is different. Hero it is ever 
within the possibility of tin; I’latform to decisively 
influence the majority in the Imperial Legislature by 
other means than jdiysical demonstration of the strength 
and numbers of the votaries of the [)articular (-ause. 
There is nothing to prevent any cause being so a<lvo- 
cated as to win over such a majority of the electorate as , 
would give a majority in the representative body, and 
thereby secure the realisation of the cause. That is the 
means .of effecting great reforms which the Constitution 
has left open to the people. The. means Averc sc,arcely 
possible even here before the Reform Act of 1832 ; they 
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have become ever easier with the enactment of the 
successive Reform Acts. 

This great principle, then, of securing the object of 
agitation by influencing tlie. constitution of the House 
of Commons had been clearly recognised by the leaders 
of the Anti-Corn-Law agitation. The League expressed 
it clearly when it wrote : * “ To transform an electoral, 
and through that a rcpresentativ(; minority into a 
majority is the very end and aim of our exertions.” 
That was first attempted by carrying out Peel’s recom- 
mendation to register. But tlui existing voters to be 
registered were not numerous enough to effect the 
change, and so the farther step was taken of creating 
voters. Numerous meetings had been held with this 
object, thousands of freeholdei’s had been created, 
several constituencies had been secured, when the 
failure of the i)otato croj> and the bad harvest intro- 
duced other elements into the question. It cannot, 
however, 1)C doubted that even had no such dreadful 
catastrophe happened as the failure of the potato in 
1845, the agitation for the r(*peal of the (V)rn Laws 
would, in the course of time, have been sxiceessful. 

This great agitation will ever be i-cmarkablc for the 
manner in which it was conducte.d. It has been dis- 
tinguished above idl othem by its peaceableness. Here 
w’Jis no question ever of prosecutions for incitement to 
violence. Never once did Platform speee-h call for such 
notice ; never once did the agitation violate or exceed 
the most rigid letter of the law. As The League truly 
wrote in its “ Farewcdl Address ” — “ Our mjirch has been 
stained by no blood— our success is sullied by no tear.” 

Now and then, in the earlier days of its existence, 
a League meeting would be disturbed or even broken 

m 

^ The Lenffuc, I7tli August 1844. 
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up l»y some of tlie more extreme C^li artists, but that 
was not tlie fault of the Anli-(,V)rii-Law agitators. 

C^obden, s])eaking so far back as 184:1, said truly: 
“ Never was there a grc'at public question agitated for 
four years with so few of those acts of violence and 
indiscretion whicli, from the nature of things, must 
belong, in a grca1.er or less degree, to all subjects of 
])ublic excitement.” * 

And Ashworth, one of tin*, historians of the League, 
reviewing the wdiole agitation, wrote : “ I think 1 may 
safely athrm that there m*ver was in this oi‘ any other 
country so extejisive, so (mergetic;, so h»ng continued, 
and so peaceful an agitalion u]K>n any other political 
subject.” 

The peac(“.a.blcuess of the agitation was directly due 
to the counsels and inculcations of the princii)al leaders 
of the moveunent. In speech after si>cech the. impera- 
tive necessity of order and dccoianu and p(!aceful con- 
duct w’as insisted on. 

Bright spoke strongly at (Jovent Glarden in iJeccmiber 
1844 on this ])oint : ® “Our past policy,” he said, 
“ has been j)eaceful. Blandercrs and monopolists have 
said that we have instigated to sedition and to rebellicm. 
1’he statement is false, like all the grounds upon which 
they base the maintenance of their monopoly. AVc mwer 
did instigate to sedition or rebellion. We appealed to 
the reason of our countrymen, and to their sense of 
justice; and that ap])eal has been answered in a wonderful 
mjinner. ... We will go on with moral means for the 
future. The assertors of great natiomd rights should 
be the very last persons to commit wrong. We hold 
ourselves to be the advocates of such rights, and we 

8«e The League, Idtli Dp^eniber 
iSJi. 


’ The Exami'iur, 1843, p. 121. 

‘ C olden and The League, ]). 118. 
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“will gain them, if possible, l>y the peaceful policy which 
we have hitherto adopted. Recollect that it is only by 
a peaceful course like that which we arc; pursuing that 
a good cause can have, any vantage^ grouiul. If you 
come to force in any ma.tter of this description, why, 
then, it is decided by physical power, or by the chapter 
of accidents, and in the field both are upon a level ; 
but kc‘op to reason, to the sense of justice, and the 
consciences of men — appeal to this great and, in the 
long run, unerring tribunal, and then your great and 
good cause is everything. Every blow you give tells ; 
every speech yon make, i>very article you print, and 
every fact you bring forward, is a blow which your 
oppommts can neither parry nor return, and thus you 
go on conquering and to compicr, aiid nothing can 
jerevent it,” 

A speech of another orator of the League ’ ch'arly 
laid down the moderation (>f their demands — revolution 
was no part of its aim; “AVe understand not the 
doctrine of tolerating a certain portion of robbery, 
iniquity, and oppression upon the community, and on 
individuals. AVe take up our position on the VKjItt and 
the xvromj of the case — for property of all sorts, as 
realised by human skill and labour, and as sanctioned 
by human laws and institutions. AVe avow our respect 
for, and we hold in sacred veneration, the property of 
the class whic.h has most opposed itself to our claims. 
The broad acres of the landowner are his ; we mean not 
to touch them ; Ave set up no scramble for their division. 
AA^e interfere not with his regulations of that which, by 
inheritance or by purchase, belongs to him. Let him 
do as he will with his own ; he is amenable to opinion 
if he violates decency and morality ; but so far as he 

^ W. J. Fox, see T/i-c League, ‘27tli January 1844. 
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k(“cps within the limits whicli tlie great objects of 
human society prescribe, we I'espcct his liglits even 
tlicrc. We methll(! witli Jiothing whatever of this — let 
liim haA^e his whole riglits. The land is his, the pro- 
duce of the land is his, or theirs to wlioin lie hires out 
that land ; but there is one thing whieh is not his, and 
that is, the industry of other people, their labour, their 
skill, their perseverance, Ibeir bones and sinews, their 
daily toil ; and the bread which they earn by that toil 
and work he has no right to diminish by taxation. 
They are his lellow-c.ountrymen and not his slaves. 
'I’lie labourer’s bones and muscles are his own property, 
and not the landlord’s.” 

And tin'll, further, there had hitherto never been an 
agitation in which the language of attack had been so 
modcrat(‘. Even if we select some of the strongest 
expressions, there was not much that was so very repre- 
hensible. (.lobden spoke of his opponents as “a most 
inirruw-miiided, leaden oligarchy,’’ as “bigots and 
monopolists,” as “ a vile and wicked set of taskmasters,” 
as “a bankrupt and profligate portion of the aristo- 
cracy.” I’ossibly the strongest jiassagc in any of his 
speeches is to be found in a speech at a meeting at 
IDrury Lane Theatre, referring to tln^ landed aristocracy : 
“ liCt them go on, and in a short time thi'y would liiul 
themselves like the Ercnch nobility, previous to the 
revolution, an isolated, lielpless, powerless class — a class 
that, in their own inherent qualities, in their intellectual 
and moral powers, were inferior to any other classes of 
society. They not only clung to the feudal abuses, but 
they actually tried to put a restraint upon the supply of 
food for the people. They were warring against the 
progression of the age. They fancied that their feudal 
system was necessary to the existence of the community. 
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“ Why, their feudiil system luul gone in France; it had goiK! 
in Germany ; in America it iiad never existed. The 
question now was, Wlnither the feudal system in this 
country was to flourish beside an advancing and progres- 
sive manufacturing and commercial community ? TJiere 
were manufacturing and commercial communities in other 
countries where feudalism did not exist. "J’hcy would 
e.xist hero by the side of feudalism, if feudalism would 
allow them ; but if not by the side of feudalism, 
feudalism would not be permitted to stop the progress 
of civilisation ; if not by tlu*. side of it, then the manu- 
facturing and commercial interests would flourish upon 
the ruins of feudalism.” 

Thes(i, lioweAUir, are. only occasional blemishes, 
scarcely calling for notice in a series of almost in- 
numerable speeches, but impartiality demands that the 
^blemishes of the Flatform should be noticed as well as 
its virtues. And, as a set-off on the other side, it may 
be afHrmcd that never yet, in the history of the Plat- 
form, had the level of teaching l)ecn unifonnly so high, 
so noble, or so moral ; neA'^er yet had the language of 
the speakers been so free from the taint of violence, 
exaggeration; or incitement to ill-feeling. One illustra- 
tion may be given of the height Avhich aa'us attained in 
the language used from the Platform. 

It is a speech of (bbden’s delivered at Manchester in 
January 1846. He said: “T have been accused of 
looking too much to material intei-ests. Nevertheless, 1 
can say that I have t aken as large and great a view of 
the effects of this mighty principle (of free trade) as 
ever did any man who dreamt over it in his own study. 
I believe that the physical gain will be the smallest 
gain to humanity from the success of this princiidc. i 
loolT farther, I see in the free trade principle that which 
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shall act on the moral world as the princijde of gravita- 
tion in the universe — drawing men together, thrusting 
aside the antagonism of ra(ie, and creed, and language, 
and uniting us in the bonds of eternal peace. J have 
looked even farther ; I have speculated, and probably 
dreamt, in the dim future — ay, a thousand y(?ars hence — 

I have speculated on what the clfect of the triumph of 
this principle may be. J believe that the effect will be 
to change th(' face of the world, so as to introduce a 
system of government entirely distinct from that which 
now prcivails. I btilicve that the desire and the motive 
for large and might}' em])ii'es, for gigantic armies aiid 
great navies, for those materials which arci used tor the 
destruction of life, and the desolation of the rewards of 
labour, will die away. 1 beli(;ve that such thijigs will 
eea.se to be nee-cssary, or to b(‘ used when man becomes 
one family, ami freely exchanges the fi'uits of his labour^ 
with his brother man. 1 believe that, if we could be 
allowed to i-eappear on this sublunary scene, we should 
see, at a far distant period, the governing systenx of 
this world revert to something like the municipal 
system; and I believe, that the speculative philoso])her 
of a thousand years hence will date- the gi-eatest revolu- 
tion that ever happened in the world’s history from the 
triumph of the principle whie-h we have met here to 
advocate.” ' 

Nearly half a century h:is passed since these 
words were uttered ; tlierc is but little sign yet of 
gigantic armies, and great navies, ceasijig to be necessary, 
yet one cannot but .admire the lofty ideal which was 
thus expressed to the wmrld ; om; cannot but feel how 
great a moral force must flow from conduct dictated by 
such princ4)les. Contrast language such as this with 

ft 

^ Cobdeu’s Hpccehcs, vol. ii. pp. 3G2, 363. 
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tlic language of the Platform in previous agitations, aiul 
how great, how wonderful is the improvement. Con- 
trast it with that of the agitation running side hy side 
with the Anti-Corn-Tjaw agitation, and how vast the dif- 
ference. How violent and even hloodthirstv wei-e the 
.speeches of Stephens and Oastlcr, and others of the lead- 
ing ChartiiSts. How coarse and vituperative the si)eeches 
of Hunt, and sonu'times of Cobhett. How boinl>astic and 
absurd the .s])('eclies of dale dones and his contem- 
poraries compared with the .sjjceches of tlie pi’ominent 
men of the Anti-Corn-liaw TiCague. Even the speeches 
of the reform agitators of 1 8. ‘50 stand on a lower h'vel. 

And yet one other matter remains for mention in 
which this agitation .showed a marked superiorit}' ov('r 
any previous agitation — namely, in the personal character 
of the leaders. There was a complete absence of self- 
.seeking on their part, of ambition, or of vanity. Diiler- 
ent was it in the other agitations. Feargiis O’CVmnor’s 
main incentive to agitation was the gratifictation of his 
personal vaiiity, the love of taking the lead at meetings, 
the love of popular applause. 

Attwood’s speeeh(^s betray time after time that fre- 
quently his uppermost thought was of himself. In one 
speech he assured his audience that, “ but for their great 
prudence, they would have been destroyed like the 
reformers of old, and he picked out from an}ong them, and 
in all probability lodged in a dungeon.”^ In another: 
“ I rejoice in the course of conduct I have pursued 
more and more under the awful circumstances which 1 
see approaching, and 1 have now only to say that when- 
ever I die I wish no other inscription to be placed upon 
my tomb than ‘ Here lies the founder of Political 
Unions.’"-* 

^ Attwood’s Life, i». UO, l7ili May 1830. - Ihid, p. lo2, 13th December 1830. 
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The love of popular ap])lause wjis to Hunt the very 
hre{i.th of his nostrils. 

One seeks in Viiin for any egotism or vanity in the 
speeches of the leading ortitors of the Lcuigue, and Mr. 
JMorley, in his Lijfe q/‘ Cobdcii.,^ says: “ J cannot find a 
trace or a, word in the most imvate correspondence he- 
ti'aying on tin* ])art of any prominent actor in the 
League a sym])tom of 2>etty or ignoldc; egotism. They 
were too much in earnest. Neven* on a scene where the, 
tem2)tal.ions to vanity were so many was vanity so enl irely 
absent.” 

It is a feature of the agitation which not alom; 
dcsei'ves to be recorded, Imt to be brought into the most 
])romiuent notice as showing the high level which the 
J’latform can attain. 

in all these respects then, in tbe character of the 
leaders, in the modcj'ation of their language, in the c,om-* 
pletc; absence of incitement to violence, or disorder, this 
agitation distinguished itself above all that had gone 
before, and showed a 2>i‘ogress in the methods of 2)02)ular 
movement Avhich might well have been deemed im- 
]>ossible. 

Many and of the vastest importance wei'c the lessons 
to l)e deduced from this great agitation. One of the 
speakers of the League ' thus dcsc'.ribed what by some 
would be eon.sidered l.he most im2)ortant of all : ‘‘ When 
men hereafter shall imjuire in what way they may over- 
throw some hoary abuse, jn-otected by j)ower, surrounded 
and defended by wealth, rank, and corruption — when 
they would leani whether they may venture to ho2)e 
that, by exertion, toil, and sacrifice, they can bring such 
an abuse to the ground — they shall then turn to the 


’ Vol. i. p. 279. 


- O. Thomson at Covent Gip*deii, 
JSee The Lfaijac^ 22d Februai-y 1845. 
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pagos which record the liistory of the Anti-Corii-Law 
League, ; they shall therein learn tliat voluntary associa- 
tion will work greater miracles than the hands of them 
who reared Ihc Pyramids ; that bloodless revolutions 
may be brought about by the agitation of men’s minds ; 
that there are wea]>ons that cannot be strue-k down in 
the Avarfare ; that there is a power which, though im- 
palpable and invisible, is yet universal and irresistible, 
and will outlive Ministers, and Covernments, and States, 
and rule the world \vdien man is man indeed.” 

Bright, at tlui final meeting of the League, drew 
attention to other lessons derivable fi’om it : “If a think- 
ing and philosophic mind were asked what the liCague 
has done, J am of opinion that his answer would include 
many other points and many other things beyond the 
repeal of a particular statute. We have taught the 
])eoplc of this country the value of a great piineiple. 
They have learned that there is nothing that (tan bii 
held out to the intelligent people of this kingdom 
.so calculated to stimulate them to action, and to 
great and persevering action, as a great and sacred 
principle like that which the League es[)oused. 
I'hey have learned that there is in public opinion a 
power much greater than that whicfii resides in a2iy 
particular form of Government; that although you have 
in this kingdom a system of goveiaiment which is called 
‘ popular ’ and called ‘ representative,’ — a system Avhich is 
somewhat clumsily contriv'ed, and which works with 
many jars and joltings — that still, with a great ininc.iplc, 
and with great labour, and wdth great sacrifices, all those 
obstacles are overcome, and out of a machine specially 
contrived for the contrary, justice and freedom at length 
is achieved for the nation ; and the people have learned 
something beyond this — that is, that the w^ay to freedom 
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henceforward is not tlirongli violence and bloodshed. I 
take it that there is no better lesson for the j)eoplc to 
learn from it than this, — that by persevering effort — 
that by no infraction of moral law' — by strict obedience 
to the principles which w’c believe to be enjoined by the 
(Ihristiau code, they can obtain so great and signal 
victories, and victories which are not tarnished in the 
gaining, victories Avhich can never be lost — more 
great and more glorious than any other nation ever 
achieved by force of arms.” 

But not less important than these h'ssons was the 
fact that from its ince[)tion to its end the. agitation had 
been to tlic people one continual educ,ational jjower — 
one long com’se of training in the ammities of public 
discussion — a seven years’ apprenticeship — at the end of 
which the 1‘latl‘onu, from whatever jioint of view re- 
garded, had reached a higher level than ever before ; 
it had shaken off its earlier vices and deformities, and 
shown to th(’, world that they w'cre excrescences, and 
not a necessary ]tart of its being ; it had set a standard 
of dignity, giavity, and conijiosure in public discussion, 
which future gemn-ations in their troubles might ad- 
vantageously imitate ; it had weaned great numbers from 
those violent coursers which flh artist orators were accus- 
toming them to, ami iji so doiiig practically drew the 
sting of Clhartisin, and turned into a constitutional 
direction that which otherwise threatened to become a 
revolutionary nioA'cment. 
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THJi SECOND CRISIS OF CHARTISM 

How great a change had come over Eiiglisli life iu 
regard to the Platform during tlie quarter century that 
had elapsed since the “ Six A<'.ts ” had been in for(*.e, is 
evidenced by the remarkable fact that not only one but 
two great Platform agitations were being carried on 
simultaneously over a prolonged c.ourse of years. While 
the Anti-Corn-Law agitation had been running its course 
to its successful c.onclusioii, and while the, Platform was 
taking the prominent part in it which has just been 
described, the Cliiirtist jigitation, of which much more 
was still to be heard, had also been movinii aloiur, with 
somewhat checpiered fortunes, and had Jilso been con- 
tinuing to cnq)loy the Platform for its i)urposes. 

Incidental mention has been made in the last 
chapter of the doings of the Chartists, but to complete 
the account of the ])roc(!edings of the Platform in con- 
nection with them, it is necessary to resume the story 
of the agitation which has been interrupted by the 
narrative of the Anti-Corn-Law amtatiou. 

O 

But, in reverting once more to the history of the 
Platform as used by the Chartists, we pass back ‘to a 
Platform disfigured by all the vices which had char- 
aeferised it up to 1840. We step down from the 
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cmiiiciice to Avliicli tlie 1‘latfonu had l)ceu raised by the 
leaders of tlie Aiiti-Coru-Law agitation. "We pass to 
a Platform remarkaldc for the absence of all those 
qualities which have just been praised, to an agitation 
with an over shifting, ever varying organisation, and 
with leadcu’s over quarrelling among themselves. AVe 
])ass to the frothy utterances of restless self-scolving 
adventurers, working without cohesion of jmrposo, 
ignorant of definite aim, and unwilling to sink their 
individual idiosyncrasies for tho sake of the general 
object. 

It must not, however, bo inferred that the working 
of the Platform in this Cfhartist agitation is one wliit 
the less instructive — very far from it. 'i’he instruction 
to be derived is pnjgnant with the most important 
lessons and conclusions. The teaching, it is true, is in 
gii*at part in the lugativc form, showing the weak parts 
of the Platl'orm and its worst side ; but the conclusions 
are none the less valuable. 

Some ten months or so after the dissolution of the 
National flonvention in September 1 8;i9 a new ])lan of 
organisation was (.Icjvised. A meeting was held at Man- 
chester in July 1840, and the resolution was arrived 
at to merge all the local bodies into one associa- 
tion to be called “the National Charter Association of 
flreat Britain.’’ ^ 

Soon after this, some of the Chartist leadc'rs began 
to emerge from prison, oji the expiration of their sentences 
of imprisonment. Several of them wt“re given public 
receptions, at which numerous s 2 )eech(‘s were madi“, and 
Clhartism began to revive. Thus, on the 27th July,'-* a 

^ Spottking in the House of Coin- -See TlaiiHiinrs J^arlia'tacHtary J)c- 
luoiisiii May 1B42 Mr. Diuicoinbc said: haUs, vol. Ixiii. ]>. 20. 

“There are about 600 of these Cliartist - 1840. • 

Associations in England and Scotland.’*, 
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great denioiistratioii came off in Birmingham in honour 
of William Lovett and John Collins ; and at Clasgow 
“an imposing demonstration of tluj people” took place, 
at Avhich “it was computed that not less than 200,000 
people ” were present, in honour of other of the Chartist 
leaders. 

Lovett was not very long out of prison before he 
gave to the woi'hl, in an “Address to the Political and 
Social liefornn'i's of the [Tnited Kingdom,” some of the 
conclusions which he had formed in his letiremeJit. 
“ Brothrmi,” he said, “in addressing you as fellow- 
labourers in the great cause of human liberty, we would 
wish to rivet this important truth on your mind. You 
must become your own social and political regeneratoi’s, 
or you will never enjoy freedom. For true liberty 
cannot be conferred by Acts of Parliannmt or decrees 
of princes, but must sitring up from the knowledge, 
morality, and public virtue of our ])opulation. . . . 

“ Thouiih revohition wen* to follow revolution, and 
changes were to be continually eflectod in our con- 
stitution, laws, and government, unless the social and 
political superstructure were bas(*d u])on the intelligence 
and morality of the people, they Avould only hav(^ 
exchanged despotism for despotism, and one set of 
oppressors foi' another.”^ 

An interesting passage in this Address is his frank 
criticism of Chartist meetings. “ Cur public meetings,” 
he said, have on too many occasions bceii arenas of 
passionate invective, party spirit, and personal idolatry, 
rather than public assemblies for calmly deliberating 
and freely discussing national or local grievances ; or as 
schools for the advancement of our glorious cause, by 
the dissemination of facts, and inculcation of prin- 
^ The Life and Struggles of Willkim Lovett^ p. 245. 
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ciplcs ; as it is Ly sudi tcudiings that our population 
^vill 1)6 preparorl to use loisehj the ])olitical power they 
arc now seeking to obtain.” 

And in •another Address, issued about the same 
time, he said ; “ It is not the mere possession of the 
franehise that is to benefit our country, — that is only 
tlie means to a just end — the election of tlie best and 
wisest of men to solve, a question whieli has never }'et 
been propounded in any legislati\'o body — namely, how 
sliall all the aesourees of oua* country be. made to 
advaaice the inti'llectual and social hapjiiness of eveay 
individual ? ” 

Lovett’s counsel, hoAvever, fell on unheeding cai's. 
The ])i‘()cess he recomnaeaided was not a'apid eaiough to 
suit the more impetuous leaders of the (diaa-tists. 

The (Jenca'al Election of 1841 aiforded the Chartists 
aai oppoi’tunitv of showing their staeajgth. Their action 
was, liowevei', in strong contrast to the action ofthe Anti- 
Coiii-Law League in its efforts to iudueucc the com- 
position of the House of Commons,and in holding severely 
aloof from parties, was the action of the (lluu'tists at 
the Ceaica’al Election of 1841. Their efforts at influenc- 
ing the c.om])osition of the House of Commons were 
conflaied almost altogether to bringing forwaa’d can- 
didates on the hustings, to c.x.plain and defend the 
jarinciplcs of CHiai'tisin, and t.o thca'c getting a show of 
hands in their favour — a jaerfoi'niaiice far shoi’t cveai of 
the scheme of which they had so often boasted, of sending 
the jiersons so chosen to claim their scats in Parliament. 
In the few cases, whei'e they had votes, their leader, 
Fcargus O’Connor, persuaded them to vote for the Tory 
candidate, so as to show their detestation of the AVhigs — a 
policy which, according to Gammago,^ “ brought endless 

^ OaiuiuiigL*, p. 210. 
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“ division into the ranks, worse even than was intro- 
duced by the discussion of moral and pliysical force.” 

It Avas this “ endless dhdsion ” wliicli ' ultimately 
wrecked Chartism. • 

Garamage, in his History, frankly desciabes tbe 
numerous errors which wont to de2)rivc tlui Chartist move- 
ment of mucli of its powej’. Their one abiding error was 
want of union. The leaders lived in a state of pi'.rpetual 
quarrel. Lovett and Collins Yuiblished a. work entitled 
CJiarlism, which contained a plan for tbe organisa.ti(ni of 
the Chartists throughout the kingdom. “ It met with a 
howl of denunciation.” Vincent, on his release from 
prison, went in for the advocacy of temperance, and recom- 
mended Temperance Chartist Associations. lie too Avas 
jeered at. 801110 8cot<li Chartists establisln'.d Christian 
Chartist churches, where political sermons Avere i»v(‘a(licd. 
They fared no better. All and every one. of these actions 
met with the vehement denunciations of U’Coimor, aaIio, 
according to Gammage,^ “ never sought to raise the 
Chartist body from its position by eidightcning its m(*m- 
bers. He had no wish for that body to be anything more 
than a mere mob to conclude (‘very meeting Avith three 
cheers for Feargus O’Connor and The Northern Star.” 

Late in the autumn of 1841 O’Connor Avas released 
from prison. While in jirisoii he had announced that, 
when released, he Avould appear in a suit of fustian, to 
show how completely he identified himself with the 
working classes, and acc.ordingly, Avhen he was released, 
a procession took place in York, Avith O’Connor, in his 
fustian suit, seated in a triumjihal car (spedally made 
for the occasion), folloAved by thousands cheering the 
“ Lion of Freedom.” 

Once again at large he Avas quickly at daggers 

^ Garuinage, p. 213. 
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drawn with large sections of the Chartists : differences 
Avere perpetually croiiping uja, or quarrels occurring — 
(|uaiTels unnecessary now to refer to, excejit as explaining 
one of the caifees which neutralised the power of Chartism. 
(Quarrels among leaders naturally extended to (juarrels 
among their followers, and meetings of one section of 
the Chartists w'crc disturbed by Chartists of another 
section. After describing some. u]>roari(ms proceedings 
at Leicester, Camniage says; “The same, folly which 
reigned at lieicester pervailed more or less the Chartist 
1 tody generally. Reason was trampled under foot, ptission, 
led by the spirit of demagogneism, was rampant, and 
no man stood the slightest chance, who had c.ourage 
enough to diverge from the path marked out by 
O’Connor and 77ni jV()>7//c>vt . . . One section of 

tlu“ Chartist body could not tolerate a dilfereut policy 
from its own. lienee the strife and bickering, hence 
the dwindling down of the C'hartist party from powerful 
bodies to comparatively insignificant units.” 

All through these proceeding.^ the Platform was kept 
hard at work. Aleetings here, and meetings there, meet- 
ings by one section of the Chartists, meetings by another 
section. Lecturing tours by this man, and receptions 
for anothei' man, but the Platform spoke with many 
A'oiees, inaudible now at this distance- of time, in the 
jarrings and jiriglings of uncertain contradictious 
sound. 

One result, however, emerged from the chaos of 
dissension — a second great petition for the Charter. 
With much labour of mectiugs, and Platforming, and 
V)y the aid of another specially elected Convention, it 
Avjis compiled; and it was signed — it Avas said — by 
“3,315,752 of the industrious clas.scs.” 

♦ 

On the 2d of May 1842 it was escorted to Parliament 
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by a large procession of working men, and presented to 
the House of Commons. Its bulk was so groat that 
the doors Avere not wide enough to admit it, ‘and it was 
necessary to unroll it to carry it in.^ 

The Petition is completely lacking in tlie pathos of 
the first great National l‘etition. The ])etitioners began 
their petition by saying, “ That Government originated 
from, was designed to i)rotect the freedom, and promote 
the happiness of, and ought to be responsible to, 
the whole people.” They impugned the autliority 
of the House of Clommons ; they paotested against 
the existing system of i-e 2 >resent.atioji ; they com- 
plained of the National debt, of the opei’ation of tlie 
Poor Laws, of the “ disj)arity between the w’ages of the 
producing millions, and the salaries of ihose whose use- 
fulness ought to be questioned,” instancing tlie daily 
income of the Queen at £104: 17: 10, a,nd of thousands 
of workmen at 3fd. They com 2 )]ained, further, of an 
unconstitutional police force, of a vast and unconsti- 
tuticmal army, of the constitution of the House of 
Commons, of the “ existing monojiolics of tlie suffrage, 
of jiaper money, of machinery, of land, of the ])ublic 
Press, of religious privileges, of the means of traA'^elling 
and transit, and a host of other evils too numerous tf) 
mention.”" They contended that the jieople of Ireland 
were fully entitled to a retical of the Tjogislative Union, 
and they wound up by “demanding” the House im- 
mediately, without alteration, deduction, or addition, to 
jwss into a law the document entitled “ The People’s 
Charter.” 

It was 2 >resented to the House by Mi'. T. Huncombe, 
who, on the following day, moved that the jictitioners 


^ Hansard, vol. Ixii. p. 1373. 


^ For a cojiy of this I’ctition, 
see Hansard, 3842, vol. Ixii. ]>. 1370. 
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might be heard at the liar of the House by themselves, 
counsel, or agents, in support of the allegations 
of their Petition.^ The Governniont opposed the 
motion as giving rise to hopes which were certain 
to be disappointed; the Home Heci’etary lielicved a 
compliance with the demands of the Petition would 
tend more directly to lead to the increase of the sufler- 
ings of the people tha.n any other cause. JNlr. JMacaulay 
opf)o.sed it, as lie believed “ universal suH’rage would be 
fatal to all pur]>oses for which Goveiaimcnt exists, and 
for which aristocracies and all othe.r things exist, and 
that it Avould be utterly incompatible with the very 
existence of civilisation.”" 

Mr. JvO(*l)uck, wliile ,sup]»orting the motion, begged 
the House not to judge of the peojile of England by tlie 
language of the foolish and malignant and cowardly 
demagogue ^ who had wiltten the Petition ; and LordJ. 
llusscll, while expi-essing his respect for the ])etitioners, 
declared his abhorrence of the doctrines set forth in the 
Petition. 

Sir Pobert Peel expressed his sincere sympathy with 
the sufferings of the peo])le, but his firm resolution not 
to consent to tho.sc momentous changes in the Constitu- 
tion which could yield no relief, but rather jiroduce an 
aggravation of the evils cornjdained of. The Petition, 
lie said, was altogether an impeachment of the constitu- 
tion of this country, and of the whole frame of society, 
and he had come to the conclusion that those demands, 
if complied with, would be mischievous to the petitioners 
themselves. Forty-nine voted for the motion, and 287 

^ Haiisartl, vol. Ixiii. ]). 32, 3il M:\y by uiniiistakable reference) as “a man 
1812. who bus ])crv(*i le(l to his own evil pnr- 

- /hid. i>. dfi. poses tlic minds of the respectable, in- 

Sir R. Peel referred in this debate tellismit, industrious, honest, labouring 
t'» Feargus O’Connor (not by name, but classes ot this country. ’ — Ihtd* p. 78. 
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against it, giving a majority of 238 against it, and thus 
ended the episode of the second great National Petition. 

The prospect of gaining the Charter having thus, hy 
the rejection of the motion, receded into greater distaiuio, 
tiic more restless Chartists, availing tlicmselves of the 
widespread distress in the manufacturing districts, 
directed their attention to the more fcasilde measure of 
a strike, or turn-out for liigher wages. I'he movement 
began early in August ; large meetings were held at 
Manche.ster and in other places, and vehement Plat- 
form speeches were made. Onc.e more tljc Platform was 
showing how easy it is to excite ignorant and uneducated 
men to violent courses when they are in poverty and 
distress. 

* The pitiable confidence in the immediate success of 
the Charter is illustrated by the proceedings at a meet- 
ing at Mottram Moor on the 7th August, where it was 
resolved never to resume work until the Charter should 
become the law of the land. It was said that at this meet- 
ing the extensive outrages which were committed on 
the following days w’ere di.scus.scd and agreed on. Tn 
Yorkshire and Tiuncashire large numbers of men left 
their work, and moving about in large mobs compelled 
others to do so too, in many cases using very great 
violence, and destroying a considerable amount of 
property. 

Factories w^ere invaded, and the machinery disabled 
and brought to a standstill. At Ashton a public open- 
air meeting was held, and .straight from it went the 
people to “ turn out ” the workers in factories, and to dis- 
able the machinery. At Preston a meeting was lield on 
the night of the 12th of August. As early as five o’clock 
the next morning a crow^d assembled at the same place 
and* moved off to stop some factories working ; sub- 
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sequently a serious riot ensued, tlic military fired, four 
persons Avere shot dead, and many wounded. Nor was 
tins by any means the only occasion whcjn there was loss 
of life. At numerous other places meetiugs were also 
held, and the nature of tlie sjieccljes can be inferred from 
the fact that the yiersons present immediately proceeded 
on a toui* of intimidation and violence. In Stafford- 
shire Thomas Cooper, a noted Chartist, was holding 
meetings, which thousands attended, and was “ working 
masses up to a j)ei feet fury against the richer classes,” ^ 
and soon after serious disturlianees occurred. • 

Here, indeed, tlu; I'latform liad reached its lowest 
dejiths. Avoiding di.scussion, slinnning an appeal to 
Parliament,or even to the general ])ublic,th(' peojde passed 
at one sti']) to action. They met, S2)eeches were made, and 
thciy proceeded at once on their illegal course.s. There is 
nothing to be said in defence of the Platform when turned 
to such purposes as these. Its misuse so can only be 
dejdored ; hayipily, however, it is not often so misused. 

The excit ement I'an so high in all the manufacturing 
districts that the Covernment issue.d a Proclamation 
cautioning pi'rsons against taking yiart in the riotous 
scenes that were enacted. The law was energetically 
]mt into force, numerous arrests were made, not alone 
there but also in Loudon. Special Commissions Averi! 
issued for the trial of thi‘ rioters, and large numbers 
were punished, many being sentenced to trausyiortation. 
Fcargus O’Connor and some other leading Chartists 
Avere also arrested, and committed for trial. 

The proceedings of the peoyde in connection with 
the strike evoked from John llright an “ Addre.ss to the 
men of Eochdale,” which contains an interesting opinion 
on the Chartist Platform speakers. 

^ Gaminagp, p. 2 i 3 . 
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“ Your speakers talk loudly. They tell you of your 
numbers and your power, and they promise marvellous 
I’esults if you will but be firm. They deceive you ; 
perha,ps th(?y are themselves deceived. Some of them 
contrive to live on this decejdion, and some are content 
with the glory of their leadership. They flatter you 
grossly, and they as grossly calumniate your employers. 
They pretend to be working out your ]>olitical freedom ; 
they know that that freedom can only be obtained 
through the electoral body and the middle classes, and 
yet they incessantly abuse the. ])artics whom it is your 
interest to conciliate and «-.ouvince. For four years 
past they have held before youi- e^'cs aJi object at 
present unattainable, and they have urged }"ou to 
jmrsue it ; they have, laboured incessantly to prevent 
you following any pnictical object. 'I'hey have vilified 
the substance', and cxtedled the shadow. Tlu'y have 
striven continually to exasperate, you against those who 
alone will or can aid you to overturn the usurpations 
of the aristocracy. They have succeeded in creating 
suspicion and dissension, and upon that dissension 
many of them have lived.”’ 

The Chartists were thrown into considerable con- 
fusion by the conviction of several of their ]cad(‘rs. 
Funds too were very limited, and though a great deal 
of Platforming was carried on by O’C'onnor and others, 
no progress in the cause was made, d’hc failure of the 
strike, moreover, brought discredit on the Chartist 
leaders who had aided and abetted it — many of th*', 
Avorkiiig men feeling disgusted at the way in Avhieh 
they had been misled, and the proceeding generally 
“ prodm-ed an effect upon the interests of (lhartism 
from which it took years to recover.” 

t 

^ See (Johden (Did ih.e Anti-Coni-Lcm Leagur^ by Jlenry Ashwortli, p. lOS. 
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Tile history of the movement, and of the use of tlie 
Platform in conneetiou with it, present hut few 
topics of interest in the course of tlie next few years. 
A great conference took place at Birmingham in 
Decemher 1842, some 400 to 500 deleoates beiiifr in 
atteiiclauee from alJ parts. First one section and then 
another section retired from it. The remainder decided 
on a new organisation, with an annual C-onveution, the 
mcinhers to he elected hy puhlie meetings in their 
respcetiv(( localities. 

In the following spring* tlie proceedings against 
( >’Fonnor and several other Chartists came on at Lan- 
caster Assizes, and ri.'sulted in his conviction, hut a wi it 
ol error was iiKAcid for, and he was mjver called up for 
Judgment. 

The CVmve.ntion met in Se}>temher I 848, when, at 
O'Connor's suggestion, a “ Land (Scheme” was adopted, 
wliicli was to renew the face of society, and to ensure 
social happiness for all, and for a considerahle time 
afterwards O’Connor’s principal energies were devoted 
I 0 its realisation. 

In the summer of 1844 the Chartist cau.se received 
the s»‘,vere reverse, which has already heen dese.ribed, 
at the hands of the Anti-Corn-Law League. Nothing 
is to he gained hy {)ur.s\iing in any detail the proceed- 
ings of the Chartists in thc.se tind the next few' years. 
< Quarrel .succecided (juarrel. . (lammage, who is delight- 
fully frank, says ; “ It is hy no means a pleasant 
task to wade through tin; mass of treachery, false- 
hood, and folly, that engrafted itself on one of the 
noblest movements that ever engaged the energies of a 
peo])lc.” 

One form of organisation follow'cd another, and with 
^ 1813. , “ Gaiiiiiiage, p. 287, 
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sucli rapidity that none of them was carried out, and 
scarcely could any ouc make out at any particular time 
what the organisation actually was. The Platform was 
kept going through it all — at coufer('n(‘.es, conventions, 
and meetings of all sorts — doing nothing worthy of 
mention, and nothing redounding to its credit. For 
some- years, in fact, Clnirtism dragg(!d itself along, sur- 
viving moi'e upon its name and its earlier history than 
upon anything it was doing to promote; the cause or 
secure the objects of the C'harter. In 184G it received 
a severe blow in the triuni})!! of the Anti-(V)rn-Law 
League sind the repeal of the Corn Laws. The 
Chartist leaders had originally set themselves against 
that agitation, declaring that the object was as diftic.ult 
to attain as the “six points” of the Charter, but now 
it was attained, and all their prognostications wen; 
shown to be false. Moreover, the success of tlie 
management of the Anti-Corn-La, w agitation contriisted 
forcibly with tlie non-success of the management of the 
Chartist agitation, a non -success which had been 
attended with the actual ruin of thousands, through 
imprisonments, loss of employment, and other injurie.s. 
Large masses of the p(;op]c too wen;, by the abolitio7i 
of the Corn Law nionoj)oly, detached from the ranks 
of the discontented, and a i)owerful leverage for 
dissatisfaction was taken from the Chartists. 

In August 1847 there £ame a general election, the 
old Parliament having been dissolved on the 23d of 
July, owing to the efflux of time. The election “ was 
probably the most c|uiet”^ which had ever occurred. 
Chartism attained one triumph, in the election of Feargus 
O’Connor for Nottingham, but except his return, and 
that of a few others who wege Radicals rather than 

* ^ Annual Ilcgister, 1847, J). 95. 
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Oliartists, Chartism matle 110 impression on the con- 
stitution of the House of Clommons. 

The election over, the Chartist enei’gies were directed 
to obtaining signatures to the third great National 
I’etitiou, which was now decided on. A great petition 
seemed to be regax’dcd by ()’(!ounor and the leading 
(Chartists as a sort of pastime for their followers, some- 
thing to keep the people oe.cu])ied with, something that 
wouhl stave off actual ulterior measures, whilst it 
afforded themselves unlimited opjiortunity of Platform- 
ing, and kee]»ing themselves prominently before theii- 
followers. Tliis Petition was destined to exceed in 
renown eitluir of its predecessors, being carried into 
notoriety on the crest of a great Avave of revolutiomuy 
excitement, which had its centre in hluroixe, and which 
reacted, as had invariably been the case hitherto, on 
the Lljiibal Kingdom, hurrying large masses of the 
people into A'iolent political excitement. It was the 
second great climax of the Chartist agitation, the result 
or jiroduct of all the meetings that had been held, and 
of all the speeches that for years had been poured forth 
by the voluble leaders of the movement. 

The new Parliament was soon called on to deal with 
mattei's of the gra^mst importance — an autumn session 
was deemed necessary, and Parliament met on the 
] 8 th of November.’ 'i’hc jiolitical atmosjiherc of Europe 
Avas chargerl A\ith electricity, and the first drojxs of a. 
coming storm were already falling. At home the 
country was still in the throes of a commercial and 
financial crisis, Avith conseejuent distress among the 
industrial population ; Avhilst the state of Ireland was 
lamentable, verging on ruin, owing to the repeated 
failure of the potato croj) ; verging on rebellion, OAving 

1 1847. 
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to tlic misery of tlie people, and the incitements tf) 
violence of certain of the Irish agitators, I’licre was 
thus ample material for excitement, and the Chartist 
leaders set themselves to work to avail themselves of it. 

“ Towards the latter end of December larije sfathev- 
ings took place in London and many of the provinces.” ’ 
“ Scotland began to move,” and there was a great meet- 
ing at Edinburgh, Early in the new year — tlu*. memor- 
able 1848 — O’Connor visited Birmingham, where a large 
meeting was held, and numerous other meetings also took 
place. 

Suddenly the cloutls of revolution burst in France. 
At the end of February Paris was once more the scone of 
a revolution. The populace rose, the tumult and excit(‘- 
meut increased, collisions took place between the ]>e()ple 
and th(5 half-hearted military, tlie peoph* triumjdied, 
the King abdicated and lied, the monarchy fell, and a 
Kcpublic was established. “The news tilled the demo- 
crats with hope,” writes Oammage;." “IVPDouall ])assed 
rapidly through Scotland haranguing large meetings ; 
Kydd traversed Yorkshire ; and West was rousing the 
democrats in the neighbourhood of iS'cwcastle-ou-Tyne.” 

On the 2(1 March “a tremendous gathering” tocjk 
place at Lamb(ith. Htepnoy Creeu, C'lerk(‘nwoll Creen, 
and Bethnal Green “ were the scenes of immense gather- 
ings of the metropolitans.” 

On the Gth IMarcdi a molding was held in ’I'rafalgar 
Square, after which there was considerable rioting. 
In some of the principal manufacturing towns thinugh- 
out the country there was also rioting. At Glasgow 
the people marched through the sti'oets crying “ Bread 
or revolution”; serious rioting ensuing the military had 
to fire, and several piirsons were killed. O’Connor went 

^ Gammage, p. 312. “ Hid. j). 313, 
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to Ilauley in tlic I’otteries, and addressed a great meet- 
ing of some 7000 persons. 

“ Newcastle, Dumfries, Sunderland, and a Lost of 
towuis w^ere roused at the summons of the people of 
Paris. Public meetings were licld, and tlie spark of 
democracy seemed to light up eveiy breast.” 

On the 12th March there was a meeling at Peep 
Green, in Yorkshire — “The flag of the llepublie was 
(‘xhibited, and resolutions were passed pledging the 
meeting to stand by the ('barter.” 

Meldings were also held at JMauehester, Pradford, 
Ipswich, Sheflield, and many othm- })laces. On the 
D3th whal. Gammage calls “a great meeting,” and 
wdiat the .iiiri'Uil Ji\‘(ji,sf<'r ' calls “a most despicable 
affair,” wuis held at Kenniiigton Common. On Ihe 15th 
there w’as a imading at Plaeklusatli, and at iJirming- 
ham “a large meeting ” in favour of the (diartcr. On 
Sunday, the 19th, a meeting was held at Oldham Edge. 
‘‘ O’Cbnnor estimated thii gathei'ing at a ijuarter of a. 
million.” 

“ 'J'hat was a sacred day,” he said, “ and a sacred 
cause, and let. each man swx'ar with him to high heaven, 
uncovered, w'ith his hat off, never to abandon the cause 
until freedom had been obtained,” and the w^hole 
multitude uncovert'd. 

d’he example set liy Prance .sent a shock of excite- 
ment tlu’oughout Europe, and deeply stirred and 
excited popular feeling in every European country. 
The middle of March saw the overthi-ow' of Prince 
Metternich in Austria. A litth^ later the King of 
Bavaria wa.s forced to resign. In Saxony, Ilanovei', 
and Baden popular Constitutiojis wea'e forced from the 
Governments. Italy was in a ferment of revolution. 

^ Annual Register , 1848, p. 38. 
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Milan was ca])tu 2 ’e(l hy the 2 )eople, anti tlje Austrian 
troops driven from it. In Sicily the people revolted, 
and exacted concessions from the King of Naples. 
Even the Papal States were in a state of agitation, and 
the Po])e was compelled to grant a new Constitution to 
his subjects. 

As the intelligence of these events successively 
reached the Chartists, the news “aj)peared to increase 
their detennination to win the long-cherished princi])les 
for which they had struggled.” Meeting after meeting 
was held, and the Platform was kept in full operation, 
in its most loud-mouthed style. A speech made by 
Ei'ncst Jones at a meeting in London on 27th March 
is a good illustration of the style then in vogue : “ 1 
believe the jieople are 2 >re])ared to pronounce the 
mighty fiat to ring the inevitable knell of slavery ! 
I slu)uld be a guilty man, did T say so without a 
well-grounded conviction. For the evil that might 
come, I should in part be r(!S])onsible. 'I'he w'idow 
and the orphan would have a right to curse me. 
But, before heaven, I believe that we stand upon the 
threshold of our rights. One ste]>, were it even with 
an iron heel, and they are ours. I conscientiously 
believe that the peo])le are prepared to claim the 
Charter. Then 1 say take it, and God defend the 
right. . . . We’ll sbie.r the right course. We won’t be 
intemperate and hot-headed, but we will be determined. 
We’ll respect the law, if the law-makers respect us ; 
if they don’t. Franco is a republic.” 

It was with language such as this that the Platform 
now resounded. 

Gammage, in his account of this period, says : 
“ Eeports continued to arrive of the march of 
democracy in the provinces. Newark, Plymoutli, 
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Northampton, Dudley, Dundee, Exeter, and other 
])laces met, elected delegates to the (V)iivcntion, 
adopted the Petitiou, and passed resolutions to have 
the Charter.” Ten thousand persons were addressed 
by Dr. M'Douall in Nottingham. At I-ough- 
horough, Coventr}', Southampton, and Macclesfield 
meetings were, held ; also at Ahei’deen, Uladduirn, 
and “ even at Newport, wlnsre (Jhartism had never 
lifted its head since the Tinfortunate riots. . . . 
Krora seoi’cs of other places signatures to the Petition 
])ourod in. Mei'ting upon mi'eting was held, speedi 
after s[)<‘edi was delivered, and no nn'ans were left 
untried to fan the immense excitement that seemed to 
threaten the existence, of the ( government.” ' 

Ou<;(‘ more— namdy, on the 4th April — anotlier 
National (lonveritioii assembhal in London, the mem- 
bers having undergone the usual process of election, 
that of being nominated by public, meetings. Its vcr)' 
fir.st proceedings jevealed the old sjdit between the 
a(lvo(*ates of physical force and of moral force. 'I'he 
ddegates proceedc'd to give reports of the state of 
feeling in the districts for whi< h they had been elected. 
One said that “ there, was no use in preaching patience 
to the starving masses.” Another said his constituent 
wt'ie ready to try one more Petition, but if that were 
]-ej(*(!t('d, they would “ go to work,” let the consequences 
bo what they might. Another, that his constituents wero, 
tired of meeting. Aiiothei-, that so long and so con- 
tinuous hatl been the misery that the peo])le were 
beginninfiT to feel r<-ckless. Several said that their 
constituents wished to attain their ends without 
physical force,, but they wished for the Charter at all 
risks. Ernest Jones said that his constituents • were 


^ Gainiiia^o, ]>. 322. 
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ready, if necessary, to fight to a miau ; and a delegate, 
named Reynolds, declared that : “ A few drops of hlood 
were as nothing in the scale, and if moral means foiled, 
the people Averc prepared for any moans.” 

Fcargus O’Connor sfiid : “ He looked on that Con- 
vention as a fair and faithfid repi-csentatio7J of the 
people. Chai-tism was increasing, and to l)c increased. 
He believed that he wonld have f), 400, 000 signatures to 
the Petition. I’lie events in France had given an im- 
petus to tli(5 movenuMit. Thrones were erumbliiig and 
tumbling on the (.^)ntinent, and was it to be (‘xpeeted 
that England woidd remain in slavery under such 
cii‘eunista.n('es ? On Alonday they would go down to 
the House. He was not prepared to destroy the ntove- 
nient lie had been mainly instrumental in raising liy 
precipitation, nor was he jirepared to allow the peojile 
to remain in bondage one moment longer than they 
could obtain their freedom. ... If the Petition were 
rejected, he recommended simultaneous meetings all 
over the country to address the (^)ueen to <lismiss the 
Ministry, and call to her Councils men who would make 
the (diartera Cabinet ({uestion. If that were uiun ailing 
he Avould never flinch, but would sooner die than not 
win the Charter. He meant to wait no longer than the 
time when tin; majority of the people demande<l it, and 
were prepared to establish their rights. He thought 
they now had poAVcjr to obtain it.” 

Ganimage, referring to these reports, says ; “ It will 
at once be seen that the country was suffeiing under an 
enormous load of misery ; that such misery had given 
rise to a vast amount of discontent, which, together 
with the excitement on continental affaii’s, had jiroduced 
a very threatening state of things. But these were not 
arone the elements necessary to carry a successful 
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revolution. They might have been finxiliarie.'i, hut 
for the groundwork it reijuired sonu'thiug more. It 
required a well-grounded, intelligent, juihlie eoiivietion — 
formed in the moments of dcliljeration— of the truth, 
tlie justice, the value, and niicessity of tlu' ])eople’s 
political and social rights. That intelligent conviction 
was, after years of agitation, yet to he iichievi’d.” 

Monday, the 10th April, was the day appointed for 
the presentation of the third and last great Is'ational 
Petition. It wa.s very much like its predecessors, only 
not quite so elaborate. Aftei' complaining of tlu' 
systi'ni of re]>resentation the petitioners asked that 
“the (Charter” might be enacted, with its “six points” 
— universal suffrage, equal electoral districts, the ballot, 
payment of members, abolition of })ro]ierty ijualification, 
and inasmuch as siqitennial Jhirliaiuents preA'cntial “for 
six years out of seven those who are anmudly airiving 
at maturity fi'om (sxercising the j'ight of sulfiugo” 
annual Parliaments were asked for. 

I’o give full effect to the solemnity and iinportanc,e 
of th(“ occasion, the Convention decided that a great 
rae.(\ting should be held at Kennington Common, and that 
there should be a procession from thei’c to the House of 
Commons to present the i*etition. It haa iiig been stated 
that half a million of pi'ople would assemble at Kmiuing- 
ton, the Covernmeut and large numbers of the peaceable 
and orderly <*.la.sscs began to take the neitessary measui'os 
for the ])i-cservation of peace, and for preventing the in- 
timidation of Parliament. The Government on the 6tli 
April is.sued a notice through the Police Commissioners. 

“ Whereas the assemblage of large numbers of the 
people, accompanied with circumstances tending to 
excite terror and alarm in the minds of her Majesty’s 
subjects, is criminal and unlawful ; and whereas not only 
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“ those persons who take an. active part in such 
assemblage, but those also who, by theii* presence, 
wilfully countenance it, are acting contrary to the law, 
iind are liable to punishment,” the Police; (.'Ommissioners 
elircctod public attention to the Act of (.Charles II. 
against tumultuous jx'.titioning. The notice continued, 
“All persons are hereby cautioned and strictly enjoined 
not to attend or take junt in or be present at any such 
assemblage; or ]>r(M‘essiou. And all well-dispos(>d ])ersons 
are hereby (‘ailed upon to aid in enforcing the ])rovisions 
of the. law, and ellectually to protect the public. ])eace, 
and supprt3ss any at.fempt at the disturbance tliereof.” 

The Honu; 8ocretary infoi'ined ' Parliament that 
“The Govcrninent en«h‘avour(;d in this notice to sta.te 
what was the common law of the country, and Avliat was 
the statute law with rcsj(oct to assemblages, for what- 
ever purpose convened, when those assemblages were 
attended by circumstances calculated to stiake terroi' 
and alarm in th('. minds of h(;r Majesty’s loyal ajul 
peaceable subj(;cts.” 

A Jai ge number of troops were moved up to liOudon ; 
<;v(*ry preparation was made t<» su])pr(.‘ss any attempt at 
an outbreak, such as had occurred in hneign capitals ; 
but what was most remarkable of all was the fact that 
some 170,000 persons enrolled themselves as s])ecial 
constables throughout the metro])olis for the defence of 
their own disti-icts, or as movable bodies to co-operate 
with the soldiery and the i^olice in the preservation of 
peace and order. Such a sight as an armed populace, 
determined to preserve order liad never been seen in 
England before. 

The ever memorable 10th of April arrived. The 
Convention, having assembled at their usual 2 )]ace of 

‘ Hansard, voL xcviii/p, 6, 1848. 
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meeting, started from thence for Keuiiington in a large 
;ind profuscsly decorated car drawn by six horses, 
and another car conveying tlie Petition. IS’iimcrous 
other pro(‘-es,sions also converged from diflerent part-s of 
the city — the thousands, variously estimated from 
15,000 to 150,000, met at Kennington Common — the 
apotheosis of Chartist Platlbrming was reae.lied. 

All the high lio[)es of the Chartists, however, were 
to be (juickly dashed, and tlie disillusionment was to be 
]-a])id and complete. No taimw or moi'c Immiliating 
ending could, by any ])ossibility, have been imagined. 

On arriving at the scene of the meeting Peargus 
O’Connor, as leader of tins Chartists, was sent for by the 
t^ouimissioncjr (A Police, wlu) was in a tavern near, and 
was iuforme<l tliat, though the meeting would not be 
interfered with, no ])roe,ession would be allowed. So 
little fight Avas there in O’Connor tliat he ]>roniise<l that 
the. procession should be abandoned, lie then had 
before him the diflicult task of persuading the meeting 
to abandon their triumphal march to the House of 
(Commons. He returned to the meeting and addressed 
it. He implored them not to injure their cause by any 
act of folly. He woukl go down on his kneiisto implore 
of them not to do so. He pointed to the Petition which, 
he said, contained the voices of 5,700,000 of their 
countrymen, who would be looking for good conduct 
from them that day. He then told them that the 
Executive would accompany the Ptdition, and urged on 
them not to accompany’^ it. lie called on those who 
Avere determined to act like jirudent, sensible men, and 
to sec the Charter speedily the law of the land, to hold 
up theii" hands — ^wdien a forest of hands were raised. 
“ So help him Cod, he would die upon the floor of the 
House, or get their rights for them. He loved them 
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“better than bis own life. If you want to kill me,” lie 
continued, “ my life, is at your command, but to. others 
I wiU not surrender it without a strufjfrlc. Then there 
is another thing I wish you to remeiuber, I do not think 
you could well siiare me just now. I will go on with 
you steadily, and ])(‘acefnlly, and resolutely, and. I will 
present your Petition to-night. On Friday tluire will be a 
debate on it, and nothing can prevent our success if the 
people do nut destroy themselves by intemperance and 
folly.” lf(! called upon those, who thought the (-•on- 
vention had acted wisely in piiwentiug a tloAv of blood- 
shed among the peophi to raise their hands, and again a 
forest of hands were raiscul. He congratulated them 
again and again on their good sense, and repeatcul his 
exhortations respe(;ting the procession, and concluded by 
saying that, “ though he might bo stretched on the rack, 
he wouhl smile terror out of countenance, (to on con- 
quering and to conquer until the People’s (.harter had 
gloriously become tlie law of the laud.” 

Several other 'speakers addressed the meeting, and 
then, instead of the Petition, on its decorated car, being 
escorted by an irresistible multitude to the Houses of 
Parliament amidst the roars of an applauding ])opulace, 
it was placed in three “ crazy cabs,” and, accompanied 
by Fcargus O’Chnnor and the Executiv(} of the (Jon- 
vention, was caiTied in this humiliating way to Par- 
liament. 

On the return of the general C'hartist crowd towards 
the north side of the river, they found the police drawn 
up on the bridges and approaches in deep ranks, and all 
passage denied them. There was much struggling and 
violent endeavour to force a crossing ; “ But,” says 
Gammage, “ the masses did not risk a collision with the 
police.” Some slight combating ensued, and in a few 
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instauces heads were hroken ; but after a time the ci'owd 
wen; turned hack, and manoeuvred into detaclied masses, 
and then small jiartii's of not more than ten each were 
allowed to pass. Soon after three o’clock -thii great 
mass -of processionists and spcctatoi'S dispersed, and 
all fui'tlier anticipation of trouble was at an end. 

“ 'I’lius ended,” says the writer in t he Anii wd Rrglater, 

“ amidst scorn and ridicule, a demonstration whiidi was 
well calculatiid to overtlirow’^ all the existing institutions 
of the Stale, and reduci* this country to the anarchy of 
the continental States.” 

“ (-'onsidcring the excitement ])reviou.sly existing,” 
.says Granimage, “ the day j)a.ssed olf .singularly juiaceful.” 
In every quarter, except hy the (.-hartist.s, general 8ati,s- 
faction was expressed at the collap.sii of the proceedings. 

Lord Lausdowne, s]><;a,king in the House of Lords on 
the part of the Ciovernment, .said that “ Her Majesty’s 
(lovernmeiit had ri'ccived the most unequivocal .support 
from the great body of the jieojile, not only- in the 
meti’opolis, liut in all the neighbouring parts of the 
country. All showi'd themselves ready to make the 
greatest sacrifices, if necessary, in support of law and 
order. ,\nd he would .say, that if there was any circum- 
stance which imparted to her Alajissty’s Government 
more than another that degree of confidence which they 
possessed, and which was necessary in oi-der to enable 
them to act as they had done, it was the certainty 
which they had acquired within the last forty-eight 
hours, that there was no chiss on whom they might have' 
occasion to call for support, from whom they would not 
have received it.” ^ 

The result of this cidminating effort of Gharti,sm, and 
of popular movement in Great Britain, was not confined 

^ Ilaiisaril, vol. xcviii. \\ 7*2, 1848. 
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incrcJy to this country. “Tlic event of this day,” wrote 
the Annual li^'r/iafer, “produced a most powerful effect 
not only in England hut throughout Europe.”^ The 
novelty was tlnit “ the dangerous assemblage was put 
down, not by the troops, nor even by the police, but by the 
people themselves — by the zealous and almost unanimous 
determination of all classes that such proceedings should 
not bo ])ennitt(Hl.” 

But if we go d<'e])or tlian this view of it, and ask 
wliy it Avas that tlic ]XH»ple tJiemselves had taken so 
decided a. ])art in opposing and suppressing the threatened 
disorder of Chartism, the ansAver is, that it Avas because 
the bulk of tlie peojde liad already passed the boundary 
or dividing line Avhieh affords the true test of the 
stability of a State — the line AAdiich di\d<les those 
who AA'OAild profit by vast and forcible changes in the 
Constitution, and those avIio AA'ould not. To the great 
bulk of the people more would have been lost in the 
turmoil that woidd liaA’^e folloAveel a Chartist roAudution 
than could possibly have been gainetl. 'I'hi'y were 
already in petssession of great pri Alleges, and they were 
unAvilling to see them imperilled. d'hc great rights 
which the Platform liad striven for in the days gone 
by — free speech, public discussion, and free criticism of 
Govemmemt, — all that it had been then so remorselessly 
abused for, all that it had been crushed for, and all 
which it liad subsequently won, had proved to be the 
salA^ation of England in the c.risis of her fate. There 
can, indeed, be no que.stion but that it Avas solely 
owing to the Reform Act of 1832, and the repeal of the 
Corn Laws in 1846, that the “batons of the citizens” 
were directed against the minority of their fellow- 
citizens rather than against the Government authorities. 

^ Amiual llegisteTy 1848, p. r>3. 
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Had these two great measures not been passed, the 
(.-hartist agitation must have had a widcily ditiercnt 
issue from that wliieh it liad,^ for tlie}^ had detae.hed 
vast numl)ers from the opponents of tlie Government, 
and had enlisted and enrolled th(*m in the ranks of 
those interested in ju’oscrving order in the eounlry, 
and maintaining the fundamenlal rights of soeiety, and 
of government. 

Sir liobert l*eel, writing some time after, takes 
eomfort to himself for his ])oliey in 1 84G : “Many of 
tlie men,” he says, “who had been the loudest in the 
eoudenuiation of tlie measures of 184(1, and tlie least 
sernpulous in imputing dishonesty and ti'eaeluny to the 
advisers of them, oi)enly rejoieed on the. lOth of April 
1848 that provision had been made foi‘ the total repeal 
of the ( -oj ji liaws.” “ 

Tlu! finishing ])low to the Ghartist demonstration was 
given when, on the 13th A])ril, the Select Gommittec 
on Public Petitions brought up a special report on the 
great National Petition of the ('Imrtists. The Com- 
mittee reported : “ That in the matte)- of signatures to 
the. Petition thei-e had becji a gross abuse of the 
privilege of petitioning. Instead of 5,700,000 iiames, 
as stated by Feargus O'Gonnor, the number had been 
ascertained to bo 1,975,490. It was furtlun- evident to 
the Gommittee that on numerous consecutive sheets 
the signatures were in one and the same handwriting ; 
that the names of distinguished individuals were 
attached to it, such as Victoria Ilex, Duke of Welling- 
ton, Sir Jlobert Peel ; that numbers of names were 
fictitious, such as ‘No Cheese,’ ‘Pug Nose’; other 
Mgnaturcs obviously belonging to the mime of no 

^ Sdo spHcclics by J. Hump ami Lord 2 jj^icmoirs^ vol. ii. p. 313. 

John RiiHsell in House of Commons on * 

21st J line 1848. 
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“ inclivklual, aud others which your (Jominittoo do not 
hazard offending the House and the dignity and 
decency of their own proceedings by reporting.” 

So condemnatory a statement dealt a stunning blow 
to those who had got up the Petition ; indeed, so much 
was this the e,as(^ tl)at thougli, on previous oeeasions, 
when a great mass of petitions Avere presented on some 
particular subject, Parliament usually took the subject 
of tile petitions into consideration at a more or less 
early date, no move was now ma,de by those who were 
most interested in the matter to bring the subject 
undiT discussion in I’arliaraent — a tolerably conclusive 
proof that they f(>lt tin*, full weight of the blow, lilany 
a Friday passed without even the debate which 
O’Connor [)romiscd at Kennington — many a year before 
any one of the “ six jioints ” of the (Charter was actually 
realised. 

The short debate wliicli took place in the House 
of Lords on the evening of the Chartist meeting at 
Kennington is worth referring to for two views ex- 
pressed on public meetings and the Platform — tin; 
one by tin; Duke of AVellington, the otlu'r by Tionl 
Brougham. 

The Duke of Wellington said : “ 1 do think no 
great society has ever suffered such a grievance as this 
metropolis has suffered within the last few days from 
the error of this great meeting, which was to have 
consisted, it was said, of 200,000 persons. Cod knows 
how many thousands rcially did attend, but still the 
effect was to place all the iuhaliitants of the metropolis 
undei" alarm, paralysing all trade and business of every 
description, and driving individuals to seek for safety 
by ‘arming themselves for the protection of the lives of 
themselves and of their neighbours, and for the security 
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of their property.” Tie expj-essed a iiope tliat hy 
legislation “ mootings might be limited to the numbers 
that could properly discuss the tjuestions that arc to be 
considered by the individuals who think pi'ojiei' to dis- 
cuss them.” '• 

The other view was that e.xjiressed by T^ord 
Ib-oughuin, he who had been so strong an advoi^ate 
lor freetlom of spi't'ch and discussion. “ 1 hold it,” he 
said, “to be an absolutely essential condition to the 
exei'c.isc of the right of pul die incctiug for discussion, 
and to its existence as a matter of right, that the 
meeting should be for discussion alone. Whenever it 
is a mere assemblage of uumbeus, too huge for any 
[lossibility of discussion, it becomes an assemblage of 
numbers merely for the display of physical force, and 
can only have the. intention of overawing the Govern- 
ment, and of forcing measures on the Government and 
on the Parliament. ... I have ever held that those 
meetings that arc called, whether in England or Ireland, 
‘monster meetings’ are in tlu'msi'lves essentially illegal. 
Th(‘y are nu're exhibitions of physical force, and it is 
ojily by a perversion of huiguagc that they can be 
a.frected or pretended to be meetings for that wliich 
becomes an impossibility at them — discussion. All 
never dream of sjieaking ; but all, if they do not dream 
of acting, place themselves in a position that, without 
a,uy will or intention of tlnur own, they may be driven, 
before they know' it, into illegal courses.”" 

In dealing with the revival of Chartism in the acute 
form in wdiich it had presented itself, the Government 
did not confine its action merely to precautionary 
measures against a disturba.nce of the peace in Ijondon. 
Once more, and so far as Great Britain was conccraed, 

^ Hciii&ard, vol. xcviii. p. 71, 1848. - Ibid. p. 70. 
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for the last time, did the Legialntiire endeavour to 
interfere with the Platform. 

The j»ro]»osal of the Glovernmeiit was brought for- 
ward in the House of (Vunmons by Sir (1. Grey, ITorne 
Secretary, a few days* before the Kennington meeting," 
I le said : “I deeply n'grct that the spirit that has recently 
manifested itself in some parts of the United Kingdom 
— that the seditious and treasonal>le. designs whieh have 
been openly avowed by too many ])ersons, at h'ast in 
one ]>art of the United Kingdom, have reuderiHl it 
nee.essarv for her IVlajestv’s Government to come to 
Uarliament to ask for an allegation in the* law applie- 
abh'. to thcvsc exti-aordinary drenmstanees. . . . He 
stated that there was nothing further from their in- 
t(‘ntions than placing llu; slightest iTstrietion upon 
the fre(‘, fidl, and indis]nitable right whieh the ])(.‘ople 
of this country possess, and ought to enjoy, of discuss- 
ing public affairs and deliberating upon every ])olitie.al 
matter, still less with the right to ])ctition Parliament. 
Those rights had long been enjoyed, and he felt that 
their legitimate exorcise constituted the best security 
for th(‘ continued preservation of o\ir institutions, that 
to those rights we are indebted, undei’ I’rovidenee, for 
those constitutional liberties which we prize so highlj^, 
and upon which so much of the greatness and happi- 
ness of this country depends. ... It is owing to the 
free exercise of those; rights that we are enabled to 
maintain our ground, and occupy that happy position 
which England at present holds — that England has not 
bent beneath the storm that has swept over the con- 
tinent of Europe, has shaken the most powerful and 
despotic thrones, and disturbed what were considered 
the most firmly established institutions in the world. . . . 

7th April, - Hansard, vol. xcviii. p. 20. 
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“ Higlily, however, ns we may esteem tliose rights, 

I doubt not it will be universally felt that the exercise 
of them has its limits, and that n-ecntlv those limits 
have been passed ; no man forming the decision of a 
dispassionate judgment can doubt that tliose limits liave, 
to a very gr(‘.at extent, been transgressed ; that under a 
pretence of discussing grievances, ]anguag(*. of tlie most 
seditious descri[)tion has been held ; and that the hiw 
is, in some respects, insufficient for the rejiression of 
]»roc('(‘dings thus dangerous and exciting.” 

Sir C. flrey referred for proof mainly to speeches 
delivered in Ireland, then approac.hing the crisis of the 
liebellion of 1848 : “There was,” he said, “a difficrence 
in the laws in force in England and Ireland on the 
subject of high trea.so)i, and it was de.sii-able l.o assimi- 
late tln'in.” Into the details it is unnecessary to 
enter. It was now proposed to reduce several of the 
offisnees hitherto treat(;d in both countries as high treason 
from the ciime of high ti'eason to that of lelony.' But 
there was another proposal in the Bill which aifected 
the I’latforni. It appeared that if a person o]»enly and 
]mblicly exc-ited others by s]M'.i'ch to certain treasoiurble 
acts he was (‘xempt from any penalty exc-ept that which 
.'rttached to sedition. This was a bailable ofieuce, and 
persons who Avere indicted for sedition Avere able to 
continue their designs pi-ecisely in the mode Avhich had 
already subjected them to ]jrosecution. It Avas therefore 
proposed to make the compassing or promoting of 
(jcrtain treasonable designs by “ open and advised 
sjx'.aking” a felony, and c.onsequently an unbailable 
offence.^ 

^ As thti proposal bccamo law, it is wliatsoovcr after the passing of this 
couvonieiit to give the seetion of the Aet shall within the United Kingdom, 
Act which enacted it J “If any person or without, (‘oinpass, imagine, eto., or 

1 Sec. :i, U and i'l Vict. eap. 12, -J-J*! Apnl 1848. 
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The proposed alteration was not a very formidable 
limitation on freedom of discussion — very different, 
indeed, from those which had been proposed by Pitt in 
1795, and l)y Lord Castlereagh in 1817 and 1819 ; but 
it Avas met by the most vehement opposition from a 
small section of the House of Commons. On the 
motion for leave to introduce the Pill Ifume declared 
that “The iiitcrferenee with the freedom of s])eech on 
])olitical matters was to imjjose a ]) 0 wer which was 
neither wise nor just,” and he dubbed it a “ givgi'ing 
law.” \ 

W. J. Fox, now’ a member of Parliament, said : 
“That w’hich, in his eyes, gave to the Pill its jx'culiar 
ch:ira.cl.er, was llu‘, infringement it ])roposed ujxrn that 
liberty of speech which had hitherto been the- botist of 
Ensflishmen, and one of the great safeguards of our 
liberties. Once let it become the law of the land that 
spoken words — not Avords oidy tending to the destruc- 
tion oT the Sovereign, and to the promotion of rebellion, 
but words which may be construed as tending to impair 
the freedom of discussion in either or both Houses of 
Parliament, or may be interpreted as tending to over- 
awe their <leliberations— may subject the speaker to 
transportat ion for s(!vcu years or for life; and it seemed 
to him that no man would be safe in addressing a 
public meeting in times of political excitement. It was 
in such times, w’hen men were roused by some invasion 

intoml to dejirivi* anil depose our Lady . . . and such corn passings, intentions, 
the Qiicen, her heirs, etc., from tlie etc., or any of them, shall ex]>ress, 
style, honour, or royal name of the utter, or declrire, by ])uhlishin‘; any 
imperial Crown of tin; United Kin^- printing, or writiiif^, or by opim or 
dom, or to levy war against her, in advised speaking, or by any overt aet 
' order by force or constraint to com[»el or deed, every ])eraon .so offending shall 
her to change her measures or counsel.s, be guilty of felony, and shall he liable 
or in order to ]>iit any force or eon- on eon viedion to transportation for life, 
straint upon, or in order to intimidate or for any time not exceeding two 
or overawe either House of Parliament years’ impiisoiimcnt with hard labour. 
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of their privileges, or were stiinuliitcd by u strong desii-o 
to exteucl them — wlicn multitudes were uathered to- 
getlier, and whcm mind and feeling wt're glowing and 
ardent with popular aspirations — that it became morally 
impossible to weigh and measure every word and se l- 
lable, so as to stand seciii'e against the misivpn'sentation 
of an ignorant repoiter, or the perversion of a malignant 
spy.”! 

Lord J. Russcdl, the J’rime Minister, defemled the* 
]>roposal : “ I admit that tliire is danger in extending 
jienalties of this kind to words sj)oken ; but at I lie same 
time we have to consider that the jienalty of high trea- 
son has frequently been awai'ded for words spoken— 
often a, A'ery few words- Avlieti they were sup])os(!<l to 
express treasonable seulimeiits. At the present time — 
especially of lat(* — instead of secret cons])iracies and 
counsels in the dark to overthrow the monarchv, it has 
become a (auumon means of compassing ti'cason to 
address speeches to large masses of ]H>ople, and to use 
Avords exciting to the levyiiig of war and to the use 
of arms for the juirpose of overbearing all legitimate 
authority in the country, and tlu-reliy of c.om[)assing 
mischievous and dangerous ends. When the mode of 
overturning the (lovi'rniuent is changed, it is necessary 
to change the punishment.” 

Quite in the older style of not losing much time 
over such measures, the second reading Avas movi'd on 
the 10th of A]>ril, the day of the Kennington meeting. 
Hume again o])])Osed it.: “While he did not think it 
right or becoming that a Convejition should be sitting 
in judgment over the acts of the JIousi', lie had always 
consid(‘ved the fiAH'dom of sjieech in public meetings as 
the palladium of the liberties of this country, for it was 

^ llaiihJU’d, vol. ]». fil, 1818 . 
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“ tliere where a community of feeling was established, 
and where violent s])irits evaporated. . . . Every agita- 
tion, however constitutionally, and however peacefully 
conducted, must be more oi- less for the jairpose of over- 
awing Parliament.” 

Mr. Wakley regarded it as a gagging Act, and not 
less gagging than “ the Six Acts” passed in 1819. 

'J’he second reading was carried by 452 to 85. Yet 
so decided was tin; opposition, though supported by 
such small number.s, that 8ir (leorge, (Jrey was again 
called on to defend the Bill, lie said the Bill ])ropo.scd 
to alter the law with r<‘spect to spceclu's which now 
only amounted to sedition. 

“It was justly said that words written were usually 
<.*mployed with more deliberation than words spoken ; 
but although this -vvas the case in some instances, yet 
whej), day after <lay, they saw ]>ersons repeating the 
same advice, making use of the same exhortations, and 
holding out the same guilty objects, he could not but 
consider the s])eeches as made delibi'rately, and as de- 
signed to instigate to the commission of crime. The 
Government thought that this ott'ence shoidd be treated 
as something moj’e than misdemeanour — in fact, it ought 
to be a felony. If it were so treated, the party could 
not })rosecute his designs as before, becaiuse he would 
be immediately subjc(;t to an-est, and the oti’ence. Avould 
not be bailable.” ^ 

Feargus U’Gounor said: “The prosecutions which 
had taken place in 1839-41 were (piite suflicient to 
show that the existing laws required no strengthening. 
Let them pass the Bill, and that which was the safety- 
valve of the Constitution being fasten(Hl down, discon- 
tent would at once explode ; there would no more be 

^ vol. xcviii. p. 171 . 
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till opening for the expression of public opinion. . . . 
Let them pass that law 011 that day, tind that day 
week hundreds of secret societies would hii organised 
throughout the kingdom, which sooner or later would 
r(!sult in a storm that would swamp tlu' Covernment 
and shake the Eni])ire to its foundations.’' ' 

Lord J. llussell also sjxike. “ 1 believe,” he said, 
•‘that, according to the spirit of the Constitution, great 
latitude of discussion should be allowed ; that intlam- 
mator^ language should be permitted ; that language 
which may incite to alienation from our Constitution, 
b’om our monandiical Constitution, should be permitted 
to ])roe,eed to great lengths, because 1 know that, with- 
out the allowance of some abuses of this kind, the free 
liberty of disscussion cannot Ix' maintained. 

“ Then^ is now an Ac.t on the statuti'. lKX)k by which, 
if any person in this cAUintry prints ami ])ublishes any 
writing Avith intent to cause the hwying of war, he may 
be found guilty of liigh treason, and may bo (‘.apitally 
punished. 1 ask. Is it tit that one ]x*v.son who sits 
down and writes a newspaper, afterwards published, 
in which he <;ommils this offence, should be capitally 
J)uui8hed ; and that others, his c.oufe.dera.t(‘s and allies, 
should advisedly and with preparation make, day after 
<lay, speeches, Avi th rcjxirtersfroin the Jicws])apers before 
them, Avlio Avill, they know, rcipeat eveiy Avoi-d they say ; 
that these words shall be of cipial or of greater malignity 
than those ])ublished by his coufedcrates and allies ; and 
that the one shall be found guilty of high treason, and 
<'a])itally executed, while tin; other can only be brought 
R]) on a charge of seditious language, may get bail, and 
then be tried for a misdemeauour ? Is that c(i[ual or fail- 
justice ? ” - 

Hciijsaid, A^ol. x'uviii. 230, 


- Ihid, p. 230. 
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lu upposilion to CTOvornmeiit vi(!\v», it was alleged 
that the Kill was a dangerous innovation ; that it was 
for the first time, doing away with the differenec hetween 
woi'ds spoken and words written, in opposition to all 
authority, and in defianee of all preeedent. And in 
support of this view .lutlgc Foster was quoted, who, in 
Ids Discourse on llifiJi Treason., wrote: “Mere words 
are always liable to great miseonstruetion. . , . AVords 
are transient and (Icetiug as the wind ; tin', poison they 
scatter is, at the worst, confined to tlie narrow circle 
of a few hearers; they are frequently the eH'ect of 
a sudden ti'ansport, easily ndsunderstood and often 
inisi'epresen ted. ” 

Klaekstone was also (piote<l as an authority against 
the Government. “ For they (words) may he spoken 
in heat, without any intention, or l)e mistaken, })erverted, 
or misn'membered by the. hearers; their nuaming de- 
pends always on their connection with other words and 
things, and they signify dill'en'.ntly according to the 
tone ofA'oice with which they are dedivered.” 

As a matter of fact this argument was not correct, 
as may be seen by referring to the Act of 171)5, where 
th(! penalty was imposed for writing, printing, preach- 
ing, or other speaking, expres.sing, publishing, etc. etc., 
thus putting speaking and writing on the same basi.s. 
The opposition to the, proposal was, howeve]', sufficient to 
shake the Government from their purpose ; and Lord 
J. llussell announced that the Government were ready 
to propose that those parts of the Kill which were new, 
and which referred to advised s})eaking, should have onl)' 
a temporary operation, and come again under the con- 
sidei-ation of Parliament. Those parts were accordingly 
limited to two years. ^ 

^ The clause thus ameiulcil was carried hy 242 votes to 50. 
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I'lie .sul)jcct did not come under tlie considei-ation 
of Parliament when the two years cx})ired, and thus 
ended the last (^^i’ort made l)y any Covernment to 
legislate, in any Avay against the Platform in Great 
Britain. 

1 have (pioted Wakley’s a.hsiird statement that the 
measure was not less £;a^ 2 ;ino than the “Six Acts” 
])as.sed in 1811), just to di'aw a,ttention to the enormous 
ditierenee hetween the legislation of 1848 and the pre- 
vious legislation. Pitt’s h'gislation in t1u‘. last decade of 
th(' last century absolutely sihni(*ed the J’latform. Jjord 
Liverpool’s “Six Acts’’ almost did so. The Act of 
1848 had no effect whatev<T on the use of the Platform, 
no visible efte(4 on its language!. 

The ilay afl(!r tlu! colla])se of the meeting on Kenning- 
tou Common, and the presentation of the National 
IV.tition, the (Vnivention reassembled. O’thnnor, iin- 
abasluid by failure, declared that 400,000 to 500,000 
persons had Ixicn ])rescjit the day before. Mut his 
ridiculous e.xagg(!rations (!ould not conceal the reverse 
Chartism bad snlie-rcd. 

Gammage, the. Chartist histojaan of the agitation, in 
reviewiim the crisis of the nioveuient, said ; “O’Connor 
was right in the course he took in abandoning the pro- 
cession ; the ])eopl(! were any thing but ])rc])ared for a 
])hysical encountej' with the Government. O’flonnor 
was Avrong, not in abandoning the jn-ocession, but in 
having encouraged st) long the empty braggarts and 
enthusiastic but mist.iken men of the Coiiveihhtn, and 
in iuducinsr them almost to the last moment to belicA^c 
that he Avould head the procession to the House of 
Commons. The boasting AA’hich took ] dace on this sub- 
ject, and the miserable result, indicted a AA'ound on 
tlhartism from Avhich it has never recovered. ( )’CV)nnor’s 
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“ power (Iccliiiecl from tlic lOtli of April. As men re- 
Ucctecl, tlicy perceived that he was not the man they 
h.'id fondly imagined him to be, and step by step they 
withdrew their sup])ort.” 

From this tnrning-point in the Ohartist agitation 
wc are slowly let down dee))i“r than ever into a chaos of 
divided counsels, of puiposcless and contradictory meet- 
ings, of jarrings and discoids, of frothy, vacuous Plat- 
formings. 

The Cioiivcntion continued its sittings for some little 
time, making arrangements for simultaneous meetings, 
at Avhich delegates were to be elected to a National 
Assembly, and a National Memorial to the Queen waste 
bo signed asking her to dissolve Parliament, and call to 
her Council such Ministers only as would make the 
People’s CHiarter a Cabinet measure, and then it dis- 
solved itself. 

A largo number of meetings continued to be held. 
At Aberdeen a meeting of GOOD persons passed a resolu- 
tion in favour of forming ti National Guaid. At Man- 
chester a meeting, “said to be attended by 100,000 
persons,” was held in support of the C!harter. At many 
other places “ large and spirited mootings ” were also 
held, and “ the utmost enthusiasm was manifested.” 
'^riien came a wi!ek “ famous for meetings.” On Easter 
Monday O’Connor visited his constituents at Notting- 
ham, wdiere, seated in a ti'iumphal car, he was drawn to 
the meiiting by four horses, with postilions dressed in 
green silk and velvet jackets and caps. At liiverpool 
“ an immense assembly ” met ; at Glasgow a large 
gathering took place ; at Skercoat Moor, near Halifax, 
“an immense concourse” assembled; at all of which, 
and many others as well, there was filmost no end of 
speaking and passing resolutions. 
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The election of delegates to the National Assembly 
hiiving takcii place, that Assembly met on the 1st of May 
— some 60 members or so, instead of the anticipated 
100, being present; but when it met, tlie delegates 
seemed to have no settled policy. Their first })roeccding 
was to give reports from their respective constitiKuicies. 
“It was evident from these reports,” siiys (Jammage, 
“ that a great majority of the districts wiire opposed to 
])hysical force.” Several, however, were in favour of it. 
'J'his crucial qutsstiou came at once, under discussion, but 
so little agreement was there on it, that ultimately a 
motion was adopted “ That all discussion on tlie sub- 
ji‘ct was highly impolitic.” I'lien it was resolved to 
call upon the country to raise £i 0,000 for jmrjioses of 
agitation, but there is 110 record of tha.t sum, or indeed 
any considerable part of it, having ever bemi got, and 
we, mav rather infer the coiitrarv. 

tt/ •/ 

A provisituial Executive was chosen by the. Assembly, 
a sort of Chartist Cabinet, the members of whicli were 
to have X 2 weekly, and when travidliug, .second-class 
fai-e and 2s. 6d. a day. 

On the 10th a discussion took ])lace as to the 
appointment of paid commissioners, “ and considerable 
ill-feeling was manifested ” — one member expressing a 
hope “that when they went out to lecture they would 
confine themselves to plain common sense, give them- 
selves no airs ; and if they had any sarcastic powers, 
Would keep them at home, carefully locked up." 
Numerous other discussions took place. During one 
of them we read : “ No very amiable feeling was mani- 
fested ; ” of another, “ It was a long, va’angling dis- 
cussion, in which almost every delegate found fault with 
somebody else.” Then the adjournment of the National 
Assembly for six weeks w'as moved. One, Ernest 
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Jones, supported the iiiotiou, and said : “ He did so 
with peculiar feeliiififs hocause they had now heard tlie 
funeral oration for that Asseinhly ])ronounc,ed by its own 
nieml)ers. Several menjbers had joined their elo(i[Ucnci“ 
for that purpose ; there was a division amongst them. 
When that Assembly met, it was then that the Chartist 
body saw the elements of po])ular power gathered to- 
gether and eoneentrated. It was then that that ])Ower 
might have been wielded for the niighti(‘st objects, but, 
amid the desertion of friends and the invasion of 
enemies, the fusee had been tram])led out, and the. 
elements of their eiierffv were scattered to the winds of 
hea ven.” ' The motion was earric'd, and, says Cfammag(‘, 
•‘thus ended the Assembly.” 

In one thing only did the Assembly represent the 
(■hartist body truly — namely, in its want of unity. 
But besides the split between moral and ^diysicjal force 
men, a new source of division was appearing among 
them, weaning many away from the (Jiartist chiefs — 
this was a movement for a moilei’ate measure- of Pai’- 
liamentary reform. Several large meetings on the sub- 
ject W('re held, and petitions presented to the House 
of Commons; and in dune 1848 Hume moved that 
the elective franchise* siiould be so extended as to in- 
clude all householders, that votes should be tahen bv 
ballot, that the duration of Parliament should not exceed 
three years, and that the appointment of nu'-mbers to 
])opulation should be made more equal. Ihc motion 
was of course, rejected,” but it served the purpose of 
presenting a possible for an impossible measure ol’ 
reform. 

There was another cause tending towards the dis- 
integration of the Chartists, The Covernment was 

^ Gammage, p. 353. - I?y 351 against 84. 
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again putting the ordinary law of tlie country vigorously 
in force. Prosecutions were launclicd against them 
riglit and left. From Pljitforining the more i-ccklcss or 
foolish had passed on to violence or preparations for 
violence. The contagion of Iri.sh agitation and rehellioii 
excited them ; dialling was practis('d in parts of the 
north of England ; riots oceurivd : in one place a 
])olice eonstahle Avas .shot dead ; and arrests follo\V('d 
l>y the s('ore — arrests for illegal drilling, for seditious 
speeches, for attending illegal meetings, for riot and 
rescue or riot and assault, for seditious conspiracy, foi- 
conspiracy to levy Avar against her Majesty ; and con- 
victions folloAved, a.nd then senUuic-es-- sentences of 
twelve months’ im])risonment, eighteen months, tAvo 
years, transportation for life. Thus hetAvc'en failure, and 
divisions, and jmnishmetits, the life Avas gradually heing 
crushed out of the. Chartist agitation. 

At length, on tins od duly 1849, just fifteen mouths 
aftitr the presentation of the great National Petition, 
O’Connor brought a motion before the Hous(‘ of 
Commons, “That this House adopts the }»rinei])les 
embodied in the do<‘nment entitled the Peo[)l('’s 
Charter.” Lord J. Tlussell opposed it, “conceiving 
that if adopted it Avould tend to produce, the greatest 
evils, and that they Averi*. in the enjoynnuit of beiiefits 
Avhie.h, if they lightly })arted with, they Avould desoi’ve, to 
be deemed the most foolish and unwise nation on the 
face of the earth.” So little Parliamentary su])port had 
the Chartists now, that only 15 members, including 
tellers, A^oted for the motion, whilst 224 A'otod against 
it. “ Such was the result of this motion after all tlu.* 
bluster of 1 848.” 

Again, in 1849, did Hume bring his motion about 
Parliamentary reform before Parliament, and again Avas 
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it rejected. After this debate, and after the rejection 
of tlie motion of 3d July, relative to the Charter, 
the Chartists practically lost their chief, as “ O’Connor 
drew towards the Hume school of reformers.” ^ 

A little later Gamraage adds : “ I’he C^hartist party 
became more divided than ever, in consequence of 
the att(‘-mpted union with middle class refonners.” - 
And gradually the sands of the Chartist agitation 
ran lower and lower. Towards the end of 1851 “ dis- 
ali'cction began to be manifested at the Executive for 
the aj)athy of the Cliartist body.” A little later “the 
Executive grew weaker every day ; ’ tlien a new Execu- 
tive was what was called “ elected,” which followed the 
ste.ps of its predecessor; and then, at last, “the National 
Charter Association ceased to exist.” 

1 have dwelt in some detail on the later history of 
the Chartist agitation, the more clearly to t'.xplain the 
failure of the Platform to win that success whiidi had 
crowned its ettbrts in other agitations. It is easy now, 
after the hqise of years, to see tin; causes of that failure ; 
and the experience of the Anti-Corn-Law agitation 
affords a most efficient standard for testing the proceed- 
ings of the I’latform in tlie Cliartist agitation. In the 
Anti-Corn-Law agitation success, as has already been 
stated, was due to the singleness of the object agitated 
for, to the abilities of the leaders, to the comjdete 
harmony of all workers in the cause, to the thorough- 
ness of organisation, to the pra(;tically unlimited 
financial supjiort, and to the argumentative power of the 
Platform consequent on the provable and proved good- 
ness of the cause. Each and every one of these circum- 
stances was notably absent in the Chartist agitation. 

The “six points” of the Charter, each point a 
^ Gammage, x>- 372. ^ Il/icl, p. 376. 
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great reform in itself, lioulcl most certainly not l>e 
, designated “singleness of object,” could only loosely 
giv-c even the mo.st superficial unity of juirpose. 
. Universal suffrage, annual Ihirliaments, equal electoral 
districts, the Ballot, one and all were questions of A'^ast 
and complicated character, upon each and evci'y one of 
which there were the widest differences of opinion. Yet 
all these — and some others he.sides — were to he embodii'd 
in on(> jirogramme whic.h was to secure th('- general 
assent of the great ma.ss of tin; population of the United 
Kingdom ; and the reali.'^atioii of this vast programme 
was the herculean task which the leaders of the agitation 
undertook. Had they bcien unitcil and at one, and had 
the spirit of union permeated the whole people over 
whom tlu'y set themselves up, the agitation might have, 
been mori' formidable, though it scarcely could have had 
a diffei'ent end; but neither they, nor the. people who 
followed them, were tinited, and it was this particular 
circumstance which led, more than any other, to the 
(iolJujjsc of the agitation. Then there was no com- 
manding leader among them. The. most notorious of 
their leaders, the erratic- and eccentric Feargus O’Connor, 
“ the Chartist Cliief,” “ the Lion of Freedom,” “ tJie 
Lion of the North,” raised himself at one time, to such 
prominence as to evoke the expression, “ Chartism 
narrowed itself into O’Connorism,” but he held a dis- 
puted leadership ; he. had many rivals who either never 
acknowledged his authority, or quarrelled with him, 
and then separated from him, taking with them 
some section or another of the Chartists ; and then 
among the other self-appointed leaders there were 
endless jealousies, and rivalries, and bickerings, and 
(juarrellings. Nor Avas there even among the people 
themselves much union. Union was not their forte ; 
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nor, indeed, under their eircunistiinces was much union 
to he expected, 8o recently as 1837 IMac-e wrote: , 
“ AVhy lias it lia])pened that the working people 
who compose an immense majority of the nation have 
never j^et done anything on a large scale to advance any 
of their interests ? Why have they never adopted any 
plan to advance theii' own respectaliility The answ<-r 
is, Want of union. If it lie asked why have tliey not 
heen united The answer is, Tlie want of knowledge of 
tludr condition in relation to society. This ignoranci' 
has all along heen their hane ; it is still tlieir hanc.” ' 

So long iis the movement merely took the form of 
large meetings the Avant of unanimity was not ajijKirent, 
hut once organisation wiis attempted, the. want of union 
hecame appiirent. 'I'lius it hapjietied tlnit from the 
very first of the numerous National (.Vmventions down 
to the very last of them, discord was their prevailing 
ehiiraeteristic, and the. record of tlieir proceedings is 
the record of perpetuid ditferenees of opinion. 

Another Ciiu.se of their failure is exjilained hy Place, 
who makes a very acute comment on popular uioat- 
ments in general. “There has long heen,” he says, 

“ and still is, a strange notion among small as well as 
large hodies of Avorking men avIio frequently meet 
togetlu'r, that tZ/r// arc fZ/e AA^orkiug jicople. I’liey 
alAvays succeed in jiersuading themselves that Avhatevi'r 
project they take iqi Avill he ado])ted hy the whole hody, 
and no numher of disa,])pointments has the least elfeet 
upon them calculated to induce them to disahuse tln'in- 

1 JJ o 

s(Mves. 

The same “ strange, notion ” hesct the memhers of 
the .succc,ssiA"e Conventions. They persuaded or deluded 
themselA’OS that they AA’cre the representatiAT'S of the 
1 Place, MSS., 27,819, v- 22-1. = /iel. 27,791, p. 81.1. 
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people, witli all tlie moral ami ])liy.sieal power of the 
jteoplc at their haek. Tlu^y did not, would not, 
1-ecogiii.sc that eveji their se<‘.tiou of the peoj)le were 
as much divided iu opinion as they were tluunselves. 

Under these e,ii'eumstances a powerfid or conptact 
organisation was practically impossible. Very little 
organisation indeed was attempted, except through the 
system of Conventions, c<»nstituted of persons nominally 
elc'cted by different hiT'ge towns, and ex(;ept when these 
Conventions were sitting, there was no central organisa- 
ti(»n at all. 

Of iinanc.ial su]»p()rt loo the agitation had little, — the 
people agitating being too ]ioor to be able to give much 
aid t)f that sort. Fcargus O'CoiiJior s])ent a good deal 
of his own inojiey, but it went more in support of his 
own i)ersonality in the eause than to the caust! itself, 
and, all told, formed but a very trifling sum in com- 
parison with such sums as were at the disposition of 
the ;\nti-Corn-[iaw Jicague. 

Thus, in all these im])OJ tant respects, it is ap[>arent 
how disadvantageously <ircumstanccd the Chartist agi- 
tation was to secure suc(u‘ss. 

All th(!S(! defects, however, w«.-re relatively unim- 
portant in comparison with the greater rpiestion — the 
goodness or justice of the cause ; and here, though 
the I’latform had a true and just causii to champion — 
namely, the condition of large masses of the jieople 
— the. Chartists, by the extreme nature of tlndr pro- 
graanme, neutralised the arguments which might have 
been urged in favour of that great object. Of tin*. “ six 
jioints ” of the Charter, Univt-rsal >Suffrag(! was the 
chief. In the then condition of the great bulk of the 
l;d)ouring population, ignorant, ill-ialucated, and utterly 
untrained, Universal Suffrage would have led the 
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country to certain ruin ; indeed, if the successive 
National Conventions afforded a fair example of the 
sort of Parliament which Universal Buffraije would 
have produ(!ed, tliere was not a vestige of ground 
for even a hope, much less a belief, that the interests 
of the country would have been safe in such keejnng, 
or that tlie condition of the people would have bc(*n 
permanently ameliorated under a Parliament elected by 
Universal Suffrage. 

But extreme as was this demand, a great numbei’ of 
the C'hartisls in reality meant what, in the tlien 
condition of the peo[ile, Avould haA’e been tantamount 
to a revolution — a revolution not of pi-ogress, as 
tliat of the Peform Act had been, l)ut of confusion, 
anarchy, and retrogression. ]*lace, Avritiug about 1843, 
affirmed that the common people in hundreds of 
thousands openl}' avowed their hostility to the 
Government, and declared their determination to pull 
it down by main force. A thin veil,” he says, 
“ easilv seen through, was thrown over their intentions; 
but no one was ignorant cither of the course thcA" were 
taking, oi- to what they intended it shoidd lead, or of 
what the mass anticiiiated.” ' 

This character of tin* mo\'ement was not altered as 
it continued its career, for the Platform, in the later 
stages of the agitation, rang with sentiments as defiant 
as any that had ])reviously been given expression to. 
There can, indeed, be little doubt that the Chartists put 
before themselves objects whi(th, if realised at the tinu', 
would liaA'C been a dangerous revolution. Other clas.ses 
of the people, Avhose oijinion Avas more likely to be right, 
and who practically constituted the nation, saAV how 
disastrous such an event as the realisation of the 

* Place, MSS., 27,820, \>. 2. 
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(/hartist plans would lie, aud 110 amount of Platform 
eloquence, no arguments that the Cliartists could have 
used, could have pei'suaded the middle and ujiper and 
governing classes to comply with tlie t'hartist demands. 
They would have fouglit first, believing tliat the lesser 
evil. And it was, happily, just this which the. Chartists, 
as a body, were not jnepared to do. A })ortion of 
them were for liaving recourse to force. — at least t.lu* 
most blatant of their loaders boasted that they were 
— but most of thmii, especially in the later stages of 
the agitation, thought the cause should be won bv moral 
force, and they would not adopt other means for winning 
it. In this divided state of Chartist ojiiuion tin'. Plat- 
form gave a divided, uncc'rtaiu voice. 

Nor was tlie style of the Platform at this jieriod at 
all such as t,o win a.(lherents to the cause. lnst(;ad of 
Ihci clos(‘]y argiuueiilative speeches which gained numer- 
ous converts to tlie .\nti- Corn- haw League, there was 
frothy, unc-eitain declamation, and meaningless ginier- 
alitics ; and instead of the advice to agitate, by peaceful, 
constitutional nii'ans, there was a continual, covert, at 
tinu's, indeed, an open incitement to foi'ce and violence. 
Kather more was it of a style to alienate sup])ort 
than to secure sympathy. 

And so from all these united causes the Platform, 
in this instance, failed to extract from Parliament at 
tlie time any one of the “six points” of the Charter. 

But though it thus to all outward ajipearance 
failed, we should err greatlv were we to coindnde that it 
really failed, llather was its failure like that of a seed 
sown in the ground, which for a time is a])parently 
. dead and gone, but soon brings forth a new life. 
Of the “ six points ” of the (’harter three have since 
been engrafted on the Constitution — ^'ote by ballot. 
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C((U{il electoral districts, and no property qualification ; 
whilst in household suffrage we have approaclied very 
closely to tlie mpst important of the “six points” — 
“ Universal Suffrage.” 

I must, however, refer more sjiccifically to the results 
of the agitation so far as the IMatform is concerned. 
Reprehensible as its language too oftt'U was, with its 
blatant, bombastic, and fre<iuently criminal ravings, yet, 
through all, it fulfilled one great function, the greatest 
to discerning statesmen — the informing function. 

In the Anti-Corn-Law agitation the most prominent 
feature of the Rlatform was its didactic character. 
Here its equally pi'omincnt feature was its informing 
character, for it laid bare the evils under which mass(>s 
of the population wercs suffering, and disclosed, in- 
distinctly and confusedly it is true, some of tlu*. ideas 
whicU were passing through, or were forming themselves 
in the minds of the masses of the ix'ojJe. Through its 
medium the inarticulate voice of great masses of the 
])eople became, more or less articulate ; through it that 
most difficult of all problems to ruhTs, What are tin* 
thoughts of the ]teople ? was sohu'd ; through it men 
became aware of the direction in which the inassi‘s were 
moving. 

Thes(^ are services the value of which it is impossible 
to overrate. I’arliament, though nominally a repre- 
sentative body, did not <lo it. 'fin', representative 
system was not perfect enough for that. No royal 
commission or committees could hav^; elicited the drift 
of popular desires or amlntions in the manner the Plat- 
form had done, or have disclosed more thoroughly the 
condition of the people. Nor (;ould the Press have 
done it either, for no special c.orrespondents or news- 
paper articles would have given the information with such 
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an impress of tmtli us the Platform did., or have enforced 
it with such weight. From the Platform the trutli 
frequently came first hand. 

Tlie Platform, dcsjnte all its faults, had, dui’ing the 
Chartist agitation, done a vast service for tlie people. 
Once more it voiced their feelijjgs, and depicted their 
condition as no other organ of ]>ul)lic expression could 
have. done. It drew imblic attention, far more emjdiati- 
cally than any agitation hitherto, to the social and 
material condition of the industrial po])ulat.ion (d the 
countiy. It crashed, like the reverberations <»f a huge 
bell, into lh(' ears of the governing classes of the king- 
dom, and told them in unmistakable tojics that a new 
order lja<l arisi-n in the State, with wants which must b<! 
regard('d, with nt'cds which must no longer be ignored, 
with feelings which must no longer be tramphxl on. 
it forced on the assembled body of the re])resenta- 
tives of the electors, and on tlie House of Poors, the 
consideration and adoption of measures for the social, 
material, moral, and intellectual iiiiprovcment of the 
masses. It. revealed to I’ai-liamont a wholly new 
sphere of duty and action — one which up to this 
had been resolutely ignored or neglected, — and it 
ojiencd out to statesmen new vistas of contingencies 
which could only be disregarded at the vastest peril to 
the State. 

Nor was its voice without (*ft“ect.. A marked change 
took place in the conduct of Parliament and in the 
attitude of ])a.i-ty leade/s to the questions thus forced on 
their attention liy the Platform. Several (Commissions 
of liu^niry into matters affecting the condition of the 
people were issued. In 1842 an Act was passed 
prohibiting the employment of women and children in 
mines and collieries. In 1843 an Address to the Queen 
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was adopted^ by tlic House of Commons, praying her 
Majesty would take into Jier instant and serious con- 
sideration tlie best means of diffusing the benefits and 
blessings of a moral and religious education among the 
working classes of Iku’ ])ooplc ; and in the following 
year an Act Avas ]»assed I’egidating tb(! cm])]()yinent of 
women and children in faclorics. The administration 
of the I’oor l^aw was softeiu'd and improved, and 
measiu’es for ju’oinotiiig ediic-ation we.re adopted, niien 
in 1846 tlic Corn Jiaws W'^ere rej)ealed, and in 1847 the 
]al)our of AvouK'ii and young p(!rsons in facitories was 
limited to ten hours a, day. Any enuuuTalion of 
measures, liowcA'cr, Init imp<‘rfectly conveys the great 
change which soon became evident in the Avhole tojie of 
Ihirlianiont, and of the sp(^c<;h('s of Ministers or mem- 
bers, and in the ijicieascd attention given to the social 
and materia] inijnovemiait of the people. Tlie leader 
of the Upiiositiou — Lor<l John I’ussell- avowed, in 1844, 
the incssure l)eijig put on them. “ I’lnoe is,” he. said, 
“ anotlier topic Avhich, T think, must force itself upon our 
attention, in some shape; or otluT, bel'ore a very long 
period elapses — 1 mean the condition of tin* peo})le of 
England.” And f^ir llobeit I’ecl, speaking in 1847, 
said ; “ 1 do feel that the point at which Avi; ouglit all 
to strive is to inijn-ove the condition and elevate the 
feelings of the great labouring class. 1 tell you it is 
not safe unless you do it. You arc giving these classes 
intellectual improvement, and unless you remoA'^t; every 
hiw inconsistent with that intelligence, the institutions 
of the country Avill ])e in danger, es])ecial]y in the event 
of a calamity occuri ing in this country such as is now 
desolating Ireland.” 

Though there was so much that Avas reprehensible 

^ On Lord Ashley’s motion. 
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in the Platform during these long years of the Chartist 
agitation, and though so many illustrations have been 
giv^en of the depths to which it at timi!s descended, it 
would be wrong to infer that all the speeches were 
equally bad, that no striking thoughts wau’e eio(i[uently 
expressed, that no good coxinscl was ever giviMi by Ihe 
Cihaitist speakers, that none of the leadei's evei' rose 
above the level of the claptrap eloquence of :i dema- 
gogue. Cue jiassage from a speech of Vincent may be 
quoted as an illustration of something better than most 
of the Chartist spee(;hes hitherto referred to: “The 
world,” he said, “ is up against aristocratic institutions. 
'I'rue, the battle is fought on various fields. One day 
it is sei'ii in the struggle of Disscuiters against the 
dominion of a law-made Church. Another day it is 
heard in virtuous etfoiis to fj’ce the black slave. 
.\nother time it speaks in the exertions of our oppressed 
(.^atholic bj'cthren. One moment in the cry against the 
Corn Laws, and at another moment in the erection of a 
school. 'I'hese are but indications of a great and noble 
spirit, llighc-r pi inci]»les a.i-e the springs of action ; the 
belief in the brotherhood of humanity — a desire to 
realise Christian institutions. It is a mental and moral 
rebellion against the prejudices of ages. And, gentle- 
men, why should you h^ar this indication of a new 
power? For myself 1 rejoice at it. 1 see with (Jhau- 
ning that this is an age pregnant with events. 1 
liehold this rise of mind, and the tremulous pulsations 
of the democratic heart, with the greatest joy. Hail it, 
gentleraim, 1 beseech you. Do not despise it ; (ui courage 
it ; lielp it on. Look on this multitude ; God is their 
and your common parent. He made them, as He made 
you in His own image. Sin and aristocratic- institutions 
have marred that image ; and just in proportion as the 
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“religious, intellectual, moral, political, and social eleva- 
tion of the masses are secured, so in j)roportioii will the 
image be restored to its original beauty. Do not 
wonder why the multitude reason on abstract rights, 
instead of clamouring for bread ; tliere’s a nobility in 
it beyond all praise. To my mind it is one of the 
subliniest spectacles to sec a ragged and hungry j^eople 
pondering over nice abstractions, and saying : Ti-uc, we 
want bread ; but we demand rights long withheld. Tliis 
is true magnanimity. It shows that a sj)ark from tlie 
Deity has entered their souls. It is a p 7 -oclamation of the 
Christian trutli— ■' Man sluill not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that procccdctli out of the mouth of Cod.’ ” 
This is not a solitiuy instance of striking utterance. 
Numerous speeches are to be found containing ])assages 
inculcating good and trae principles, peaceable and 
orderly c,onduct ; many of them display a true apjjie- 
ciation of what was really for the welfare of the people ; 
many advocated I’cforms of the most irreproacdiabh' 
character. Hut, on the whole, it must be acknowledged 
that the examples the riatform si't in this Chai’tist agi- 
tation were — to borrow Cammage’s simile — Ixaicons to 
warn successors oil’ the rocks on which tJie cause was 
wrecked. Still, despite all, the Platform had the great 
virtues or merits that it afforded a comparatively harm- 
less outlet or escape for many evil passions which 
would otherwise have found a more violent and dis- 
astrous form of expression, and that it cxpi'essed and 
conveyed to the govcirning authorities and classes what 
was passing in the minds of the pco2)le, and thus, in the 
most trying and dangerous crisis of the national fate, 
rendered the most invaluable services towards the 2)cace 
and welfare of the country. 






CHAPTEJl XX 

TJIE .SECOND l!EF()l!M ACT ACITATION 

'I'jlE lii.story of tlio Platform during tlie fifteen or six- 
teen x'ears iJiat follow'd 1 84.S may be passed brielly 
over. There was no great Platform eampaign to compel 
a (loTejiinient. to adopt a jjartieular j^oliey, or to lUiike 
some .special eone('.ssiou to popular wishes ; there was no 
upheaval of the working elass(‘s such as that of which the. 
(Hiartist demonstration of the lOth A]»ril 1818 was the 
culminating display ; then; was nothing speei.ally notable 
in th(! ])eriod. Nevertheless it wa.s one of .steady ])ro- 
gre.ss for the. i'latform. Mini.stry suce,eedcd Alijiistiy, 
and Parliament follow(‘d Parlianumt, general ele(;tion 
followed gene]-a.l election, and ('aeh change or (*vent 
served evermore and more to strc'ngthen the ])Osit.ion of 
the Platform as a great poiiti(;al instit ution. We find our- 
selves no hniger recording as important incidents in the 
history of the Platform the out pourings of men likc'dtde 
Jones and Henry Hunt ; no longer noting as memorable 
the speech of a member of Parliament outside Pa,rlia- 
ment, or as still more eventful, the .speech of the one 
Minister or ex-Minister who ev(“r .spoke outside Par- 
liament in the early times — CJhai’h^s Fox. Those days 
were passed, and the nearer we a 2 >proae.h more recent 
days, the greater becomes the difficulty in finding space 
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even to enumerate tlie speeclies outside I’arliament from 
the Platform of Prime Ministers and ex-Priine Ministers, 
of Cabinet ]\linisters and ex-Cal)inet Ministers. Evciy- 
thiiiff that had been contemned and leoislatcd against, 
licfore — pu bl i c n i ect i ngs, great demonstrati on s, peri patetie 
orators, harangues — have Ijecome in the progress of years 
common occuii'ences ; even the greatt^st statesmen de- 
scended from the lofty s(‘elusion of I’arlianient to take 
part in the more robust and less constrained ])ubli(!ity of 
the Platform. 

And what had been also adding so immensely to the 
power of the Platform as time went on w’as that every 
step which the J louse of Commons gained in authority 
was also so much gain for it, for the I'latforni was ever 
excj'cising a growing power over the House of Commons. 
Even in 1841) we find cnniplaints of tin* change that had 
occurred as regards representatives and their constituents. 

“ Every one,” says a writer in The Quarter! tf Review 
of J849, “who observes closely the jn-oceedings of 
individual members, is well aware of tin; unconstitutional 
thraldom in which many of them are, held by thc-ir con- 
stituencies. We arc not here renewing the gezieral 
argument as to the use and abuse (zf close boroughs ; we 
only note how much the reduction of their number has 
added to the subserviency of public men to democratic 
influence. One of the advantages pi-omised by the 
advocates of the Eeform Bill was, that it would put an 
end to the illegal associations and other popular demon- 
strations which, as was alleged, only arose out of, and 
were iiTcgular compensations for, the injustice of the old 
system of representation ; and that when Manchester and 
Birmingham had legitimate organs in the Legislature, 
the voice of seditious agitation would be no longer heard. • 
Has such been the result % Have not, on the contrary, 
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the excitement on public (|ue«tioii.s, the demonstrations 
in populous disti'icts, the riots, the disturbaiK'X', the whole 
system of agitation — that is, intimidation — become 
niuc;h more coiistaut and audacious, and (ispeeiall}' in the 
very distri(!ts to whic-li the pretended panacea t)f repre- 
sentation had been a])plicd — Birmingham, Mamdiester, 
Stockport, eL(!. i Jlas not agitation become a kind of 
chi t)nic fever among us of tlui sami*, kind as that which 
assumes an acute character in France undci' the fonn of 
enuoilen ? They are both the heavings of the democratic 
deep.” ' 

If the frequent intercourse of constituents with tlieir 
ve])rosentatives was a chronic fever, and if po})ular 
meetings and demonstrations Avere a “ licaving of the 
democratic deej),” they were things that Averc likely to 
be ]K*rmau(!nt . 

That the (‘onstitucnc,i(“s Avere (daiming and asserting 
more direct control over their i*epres('.nl.ativi's is, 1 think, 
eAudcnt from the fact that JVIr. Bright felt it necessary 
to make a protest and declarations of independence on 
the subjec.t in 1851. In an Address to his constituents 
(in May) he said: “Notwithstanding that there is not 
a man in Jiugland with a higher idea of the exalted 
position of any one Avho, at ah Avorthy, should occupy 
the place of your reprcisentativc, yet, avIkui I speak of a 
vote in Parliament, I endeavour to shut out from my 
mind any idea of controlling influence doAvn hci-e or 
elscAvdicre. I am most happy, Avhen 1 can, to agree 
with you ; but 1 think there is a higher, loftier, purer 
standard for a representatiA'c than even the inlluence of 
those whom he may represent ; and that standard is his 
own intelligent, conscientious (tonvictions of duty on the 
question which is before him.” 

1 Vol. Ixxxv. x>. 291. 
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Yot, wliilc‘- thus asserting his independence, he 
claimed later that he had acted in accordance with the 
principles on which he had been elected. In his 
Farewell Address of JMarcli 1857 to the electors of 
]\laneh(!ster, hi' wrote: “I believe that slander itself 
has not dai’ed to charge me with having forsaken any 
of the })rine.i])les, on the honest support of which I 
offered myself twii^e, and was twice accepted as your 
represen tatiA'^e. ” 

Till! actual progress of the Platform during thi' 
years that succeeded ] 848 is best to he gauged by 
exfuninijig in some iletail its action during the agitation 
which resulted in the Jieforin Act of 1807, for in a 
period of (‘om 2 )arativc repose, sucli as those inti'rvening 
years were, there is little sullicietitly distinct or definite 
to record as markijig the progress of the riatfojm ; and 
it is only l)y contrasting its state at one period with its 
state at another that we can compreliend the cliange 
which has taken place, and realise the position which, 
in progress of yciirs, it attained. 

The question of Parliamentary reform slept, or, 
rather, had been used as the plaything of parties in 
J’arliamont until the autumn of J 858. Hume’s motions 
in Parliament and the meetings outside, which had 
exercised a disintegrating influence on Ciiartism, had 
produced little definite effect in other ways. The 
country had taken no pressing interiist in tin: subject. 
Various Bills had been introduced in a half-hearted 
sort of way, and nothing had come of them. 

When, in the early months of 1858,^ the Tory 
Government came into power, Disraeli, in his speech to 
the electors of Buckinghamshire, on his re,-election on 
accepting office, announced that it was totally impossible 


> Sth March 1858. 
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tliat tlic question could auy longer l)e “ triUc'-d with ” ; 
but he proceech'-d at omte to trifle with it by declaring 
that the time when the iUll for reform was to be brought 
forwai'd was quite, aiudher thing. i\Iuch remained to 
1)0 done before a great domestic question like this could 
be attacked. 

“ We luive, if possible, to effect a reconciliation with 
our great .‘dly (i<^rance); we have other tasks before 
us most diflieult to fulfil; w(“ have to put down a 
revolt in India ; . . . we have to carry a Bill through 
Parliament for the government of that country ; we 
have to introdiu'e financial measures of no ordinary 
gravity.” Tliese fliings would have to be got out of 
the way first, but the (Jovernment would give to the 
subject their most earnest and serious consideration. 

It is (‘vident from lliis that flu; (lovernincnt was not 
very keen about r(‘form ; but a (lovernraeut eannot always 
prevent a (piestion being forced into prominence, and 
in th(^ autumn of 1858 the country was once, ia))re 
stirn*d into life on the subject by the Platform. Bright, 
who thouglit it desirable to put some pressure on the 
(jovernment to keep them up to the collar, proceeded 
to awaken the count, ly from the 1‘latform. 

His first spee.c.h was an address to his constituents 
at Birminghani.^ '^fhe main argument was that the 
House of Commons did not satisfactorily represent the 
nation. Once more, owing to the growth and piogress 
of the nation, the nation had outgrown its constitution 
— the House of Commons no longer repr(>sented “ equit- 
ably or even honestly the popidation of the country.” 

“ 'Phere are in the House of Commons at present 330 
members (more than half the House) whose whole 
number of constituents do not amount to more than 


^ Oil 27th October 1 85S. 
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“ 180,000, uTul there are at the same time in Parliament 
24 members whose constituents are upwards of 200,000 
in number.” ^ 

IMorcovcr, “there is this great significant fact, that 
wherever you go in Groat Britain or Ireland, five out 
of every six men you meet have no vote.” 1I(' urged 
the reduction of the franchise, tlie adoption of the 
ballot, and a redistribution of seats. “The question of 
Parliamentary ndbrm is a great and serious qm'stion. . . . 
Wdiy should reformers not have their own Ueform 
Bill ? Why should we not, by public, meetings, by 
petitions, and when the proper time comes, by present- 
ing ourselves at the polling liooths, do everything in 
our power to pass that measure into law ? ” “ 

The Platform stood now in a vastly different 
position from what it did when the last Ihdorm agita- 
tion took place. Now a great orator like Ih-ight 
addressed not merely the .lOOO or 10,000 peojde who 
listened to him, but addressed the whole nation, llis 
speech Avas reported in CA^cry n(',wspaj)cr, and nevA’^s- 
papers, if not ten times as numerous as they were in 
1882, were ten times more wddely rea<l. ir(‘. declared 
this himself Avhen S 2 )eakiug in December 1 858 at 
]\Ianchester. “ From this platform,” he said to the 
large meeting he was addressing, “ 1 do not sp(^ak 
to you only ; T speak to all iny countrymen.” And 
then he added a tribute*- to the efiic,aey of Plat- 
form agitation: “If they wish for reform — if they 
think me honest, informed, capable .on this question — 
if they haA’^e any confidence in those with whom 1 am 
associated — then let them meet in their cities, their 
towns, theii' villages, — in country piudshes even, where 
free speech is not forbidden, — let them meet and speak ; 

Ibid. p. 26. 


^ Blight’s SpcccJtes, vol. ii. p. 13. 
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let them re, solve, and let them petition. If they do 
this, I think I can promise them that before long they 
will be in full possession, and in free exercise of those 
political rights Avhich are not more necessary to their 
national interests than they are consistent with the 
principles of their boasted Constitution.”’ 

From Manchester he went on to Scotland, where he 
spoke at Edinburgh and Glasgow." “ AVhcui I look upon 
these grt'at nieeting.s, at several of which 1 have been 
• permitted recently to bi“ present, I c^innot help a.sking 
myself. What is the question— what is the matter — 
which a])pcars to be .stirring to tlieir vejy inueimost 
depths the hearts of my countrymen ? Is it some 
sud<len frenzy, ,s<»me. f;inati<-ism whicth wise men must 
ratlier be sorjy for than rejoice over? Judging by the 
looks of expectation aiid hoj)e — even of as.surancc of 
succi‘ss — which light up the countiuiances of so many 
before me, I must belieA'c you have at least sonn* great 
and worthy object which has brought us together. 1 
believe no more worthy object can assemble the citizens 
of any five nation ; for here we are met to discuss the 
great question of Constitutional lleform, and to consider 
how far it may be ])ossible to confirm and give greater 
])ermanence and security to whatsoever portion of 
liberty we have deri\ ed from our foa-efathers.” 

Early in the following year he addressed great 
meetings at Bradford and llochdale, and then Parlia- 
ment opened. 

The Queen’s Speech had informed Parliament that 
its attention would be called “ to the state of the laws 
which regulate the re])resentation of the people in 
Parliament.” And on 28th February ' iJisraeli intro- 


^ vol. ii. ]>. 52. 

- 21st December 1858. 


•’ S2nri‘hf's, vul. ii. p. 53. 
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duccd tile Bill of the Tory Coverument. “ Parlia- 
mentary reform,” he said, “had become successively 
a public (pestion, a Parliamentary cpiestion, and a 
minist(irial question.” The chief characteristics of the 
Bill were the proposal of the principle of identity 
between the county and the borough franchise, and 
the introduction of (*,ertain jh'W boi’ough franchises, 
'rile second reading of the Bill was rejected by a 
majority of 39 — mainly on the ground of the in- 
adequacy of the i)roposal — and 1 hereupon Pa.rliainent 
was dissolv(‘d (23d April). 

'Phe general elec-tioii which took place*, did not, 
however, i-esult in a majority for tlu; Conservatives, 
and on the night of the 1 2th of rlune they were 
defeated in the House of Commons by 323 to 310 on a 
vote of want of confidence, 'i’hey resigned, and were 
succeeded by a Liberal (iovermueiit. 

It is a most interesting fact that the formal 
aiiuouncemeut of the resignation of Ministers Avas not 
reserved for Parliaiiiiiut, but was made from the Plat- 
form — namely, at a banquet on 1 3th June at Merchant 
Taylors’ Hall. Lord Herby, the I’rime Minister, in 
replying to the toast of her Majesty’s Ministers, an- 
nounced that they had that day placed their resignations 
in the hand of the Sovereign, and he briidly desc.rilied 
what would be the policy of tin; Conservative party 
once they were again in o]iposition. 

Parliament, apparently, no longi-r alforded suffi- 
cient opportunity for making great party manifestoes, 
for at a ban({uet given about a month later at the 
same place, Disraeli, ex-Chain;ellor of the Jiixchequer, 
and practically l(;adcr of the Tory party, availed himself 
of the occasion to make a great party speech “ formulat- 
ing his position and policy.” 
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“ I can truly say that, from tlic earliest moment when 
I gave attention to public affairs, I have ever had it as one 
of my main ol)je(;ts to restore the ]»ow(‘r and re]>ute of the 
great party to which we are ])roud to belong, and which J 
believe to be intimately bound u]) Avith the welfare and 
renown of this country. ATy connection with that 
})arty has cxistx'd in days of tiial and ('.omparative 
adversity, but J liave lu^ver ceased to ha\’e faith in its 
destinies, been, use 1 believed it was founded 011 prin- 
,ci[)les to which the gr(!at body of tlie nat.ion rc.spuuded. 
In attempting, howcAn-r, humbly to r(‘gulat(; its for- 
tunes, 1 have alAA^•lys striven to distinguish that which 
Avas eternal from that AA'hich was but accid(*ntal in its 
opinions. 1 ha.v^^ always striven to assi.st in building it 
upon a bi'oad and national basis, because; 1 believed it 
to be a ])arty peculiarly and es,seutiaJly natural — a 
])arty Avhich adlu'rcAl to the institutions of the country us 
embodying thc! national Jiccessiticis, and forming the best 
security for the liberty, tin' ])ower, ainl tin; prosperity of 
England.” 

It is interesting proof of tlie growing a])preciatioii 
of thc IMatforin by the (Conservative party to find the 
ex -Prime Minister still further using it for the purpose 
of a declaration of the policy of the i)a.rty of Avhich he 
Avas leader. 

On the 29th October 1859 a great CConscrvative 
banquet was given to Lord Derby and his co]leagU(!S in 
the late Alinistry. liOi'd Derby made a long political 
speech, and in the com-se of it said : “ We meet licre to 
testify and declare our adherence to the principles and 
doctrines of true Conservatism . . . that conservatism 
which loves the interests of the people at ha-g('., but Avill 
not be led away by noisy denunciations of A’icdent and 
blustering demagogues, either to shrink at thc voice of 
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“ menace, or timitlly to concede rights and privileges to 
large bodies of men for the purpose of obtaining some 
amount of temporary 2 )oi>ularity, when in our hearts 
we believe that the c,onc,ession of those very coveted 
boons would bo injurious rather than beneficial to the 
classes whom it is sought to benefit.” 

He- said that the condu(;t of Sir llobevt Peel in 
1845 “ (rompletely and entirely for the. moment sljat- 
tered the (Vmser\ ative 2 )arly in this country,” and that 
the Duke of Wellington had exhorted him to assume 
at onc(‘ the leadership) of the j)arty. lie had accordingly 
done so. lie now announced his ju-esent policy as 
leader, and declared that he had no desire for the 
immediate overthrow of the existing administjution. 

Disraeli also made an interesting S 2 )eech on the same 
occasion, lleferring to the jtolicy of the leadc'rs of the 
parly during the 2 )recediiig ten years, he said ; “ It has 
been our wish to pmt an end to that which 1 may 
describe as ‘ the mono 2 )oly of liiberalism,’ which, in our 
opinion, has exercised a very pernicious influence' on 
the course of ptublic ]>roceedings, and on the character 
of jjublic men. Now for more than a quarter f)f a 
century, by this theory of the monopoly of Liberalism, 
half the public men in Mngland ha;Ve been held up) as 
individuals iucap)able and iimjualified to attem])t any 
measures which might imp)r()ve the institutions or 
administration of the country ; while, on the other 
hand, the other half vrere, in order to sustain this 
monop)oly, p)erpetually pjledging themselves to changes 
and alterations, injudicious in almost every case, and in 
many inip)racticable, and -when they were in p)ower they 
exp)ended all their rcsouj'ccs in inventing evasions by 
which they might extricate themselves from the fulfil- 
ment of their previous promises. ... 1 believe we 
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have brought about a healthy state of political parties. . 
Men will uow be judged by the policy which they 
rccomnieiid, and the mea.surcs they bring forward, not 
by traditions which are generally false, not by pro- 
mises which are seldom fulfilled.” 

Though a Liberal (loverument ha,d <‘ome into ollice 
the agitation for I'arliamcnlary reform was doomed 
to disappointmc'ut for a time. Other events and cir- 
cumstances ])ushed the subject aside', and it Avas not 
until 1865 that it again bcctame a burning cjin^slion. 
In Parliament it had been of course .sceveral times 
raised, but came to nothing, and that thc'ie Avas no Plat- 
form agitation for it appears to haA'c Ix'cn used as an 
aro-ument amiinst it. 

in 1864 a Hill was introduced by Mr. Baines for 
loAVcring the borough franchise, and Mr. (Jladstonc 
made some im])ortant rcmiarks on popular agitation ; 

“ We ai'c'. told that the working cla.sses do not agitate 
for an extension of the franchise ; but is it dosii-able 
that AA’c should Avait until they do agitate? In my 
opinion, agitation by the Avorking classes upon any 
])olitical subject whatever is a thing not to be Avaited 
for, not to be. made a condition ])rcA ious to any Par- 
liamentary movement, but, on the contrary, it is a 
thing to be deprecattid, and, if po.ssiblc, anticipated and 
prevented by wise and provident nu'asures. An agita- 
tion by the Avorking cla.sses is not like an agitation by 
the classes aboA^e them, the classes possessed of having 
leisure, 'flic agitation of the chisses having lei.sure is 
easily conducted. Every hour of their time has not a 
money value, their wWes and children are not do]#ndent 
on the strictly reckoned results of tho.se hours of labour. 
When a Avorking man finds himself in such a condition 
that he must abandon that daily labour on Avhich he is 
VOL. II 2 R 
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strictly dependent for his daily bread, it is tlien that, 
in railway language, ‘ the danger signal is turned on,’ and 
because he fecils a strong necessity for action, and a 
distrust in the rulers who have driven him to that 
necessity. The ])resent stfite of things, I rejoice to say, 
does not indicate that distrust ; but if we admit this, 
we must not allege tlu^ absence of agitation on the part 
of the working classes as a sufficient reason Avhy the 
Parliament of England and the public, mind of England 
should be indisposed to entertain the discussion of this 
question.’ 

The winter of 1 8(54-65 saw^ the recommencement of 
l*latform agitation for reform. Ib-ight addressed his 
constituents at Birmingham on the 7 8th dajjuary 1865. 
Presenting the subject in the sim])lest and thei'cfore 
most striking manner, he said : “ An Englishman, if lie 
goes to the C!ape, can vote ; if he goes farther, to 
Australia, to the nascent empires of the New AVorld, 
he can vote; if he goes to the Canadian ('Onfederation, 
he can vote ; and if he goes to those grandest colonies of 
England not now dependent upon the English Crown, 
there, in twenty free, and, in the whole, in thirty-five 
different States, he can give his free and independent 
vote. It is oidy in his own countiy, on his own soil, 
Avhere^he Avas born — the very soil which he has enriched 
Avith his labour and with the sweat of his brow — that he 
is denied the right Avhi<;h, in CA'ery other community of 
Englishmen in the Avorld, Avould be freely accorded to 
him. ... 1 demand then this, Avhich is but the right of 
our (Jonstitution, that the House of Commons shall be 
made Hedy and fairly to represent the Commons and the 
people of the United Kingdom. ... I claim for these 
millions, for whom I am now pleading, the right of 
admission, through their representatives, into the most 
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ancient and tlie most vencralde Parliament whicli at, 
this hour exists among men ; and when they are thus 
admitted, and not till then, it may h('. truly said that 
England, the august mother of free nations, herself is 
free.”' 

The question did not yet, however, make inueh 
way, and early in July I’arliaraent, luwing nearly 
reachtnl the tcnan of its existenee, was dissol\ e<l, an<l a. 
general eleetioii took place. On the eh'c.toral Platform 
it was given du<“ prominence, 'fhe Prime ]\Iinisler, it 
is true, in his election at Tiverton, said nothing about 
it, but his example was not followed by otluws, and 
scarcely a candidate but jvferrcd to it, as a measure not 
much longer to be deferred. 

Disraeli was returned without a contest for Bucks, 
and in returning thanks he made a speech which was 
])ra(ttically a party manifesto. After praising Loi’d 
Derby’s reform pi'Oposals of J858 be dw('!l. on the 
desirability of the people having opinions on the, sub- 
ject of the. distribution of power in the State. He 
gave no phslge, however, to deal Avith the question of 
I’arliamcjitary red'orm, Avhich he delined as the question 
of the distribution of political i»ower. He refiuTed to 
tlie State Church, and saul he was “ the uncompromising 
and (ionscientious upholder of that great constitution” ; 
and he avowed himself in favour of “a Conservative 
foreign policy.” 

Mr. Gladsloju', defeate<l at (,)xford, sought the suf- 
frages of South Lancashire. “ At last, my fri(iuds,” he 
said at a great meeting at the Freci 'J'rade Hall at Man- 
chester, “ I am come among you ; and 1 am corSe — to 
use an expression wdiich has alrt'ady become very 
lamous, and is not likely to be forgotten — I am come 

^ lii'iglit’.s SjhYche.% vol. ii. j). 112. 
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“ among you ‘ unmuzzled.’ ” ’ It is a not inapt descrip- 
tion of tlie J’latform, and it is that freedom from 
r<?straint which has made tin* Platform so attrac.tive to 
so many statesmen. In T’arliamcnt members of all 
ranks and parties are more or less “ muzzled,” tied down, 
quite necessarily, by the forms of debate, limited to the 
particular subject iuid('r discussion, and restrained by 
the traditions and projnieties of the House. On the 
Platform they arc “unmuzzled,” and can rangt*. un- 
checked over the whole field of -1)01111001 life and re- 
quirements, from imperial ([uestioiis of the gravest 
magnitude, down to matters of purely local interest 
or (ioiicern. I'his [)hrase of Mr. (lladstoiie’s is of 
intc'rest for another reason — namely, as being in great 
measure prophetic of his future enreer as a great — 
possibly Avitli one exception the greatest — Platform 
orator of our, or indeed of any age. 

Ever since the first Reform Act the im])etus which 
the electoral Platform tit a giuieral election could 
give to a subject was enormous, if it Avtis one which 
commended itself to the judgment of the elcctonite. 
Hundreds of platfoniis, tittended by thousands of peoi)le, 
resounding day after day with statement and counter- 
statement on a particular topic must of necessity bring 
home to meii’s minds its true asjject,^ and leave im- 
pressions which are not apt quickly to fade. And so it 
was at this election with the question of Parliamentary 
reform, and the elections resulted in considerable gains 
for the Liberal party. 

Shortly after the elections were over Lord Palmer- 
ston, the l^rimo Minister, died. Earl Russell succeeded 
him, and Mr. Gladstone became leader of the House of 
Commons. 


^ Sec J)aihj j\^nrs, lOtli July. , 
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The new Parliamcint inet on the Gth Febrnary,' and 
on tile 12th IMarcli Mr. (i!lad.stoiio brought forw;ird in 
the House of Commons the Reform Bill of the Covcrn- 
mcnt. Its main proposals were that the right of voting 
in boroughs should be conferred on ]>crsons occupying 
houses of the annual nuital of £7 ; and in counties the 
right of voting was to lx; reduced from a tenancy of 
£50 annual value to a tenancy of LT4 annual value. 
l>y these and some otlnu- jjroposals, whicli need not be 
here referred to in detail, it was estimated that some, 
400,000 voters would be added to the electoral body. 

At first the Bill was received with ('om])arativc in- 
difference in the country. The Blatform was silent. 
“ I’here is no ajiplause,” wrote The Times on the 20th 
March, “not even an echo. AVe have lisHmed in vain 
for the faintest note of approval, or the (amtrary, or 
bare recognition from the jirovima's.” 

On the same day, howex'er, the first stir was made. 
The National lleform LTiiion hold a meeting “in a 
drawing-room ” at Manchester, and passed a rc-solution 
“That the executive of the Union be requested to 
recommend to all branch associations to hold town’s 
and other public meetings in favour of the Bill, and to 
prepare petitions in favour of tin.' same.” 

On the 2Gth March a town’s meeting was hehl at 
Birmingham to consider the Bill, and it was resolved 
“That the members for the borough be ro(|ucsted to sup- 
port the Bill.” 

On the 27th March a conference of reformers from 
various districts of Manchester was lusld, and from that 
ti m e on a considerable number of meetings were held, 
and the Platform expressed a gejieral approval of the 
measure. 


> J866. 
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At Edinburgli, aftei' resolutions had been adopted 
a]tproving of the Bill, one was adopted directing “ That 
a copy of the 1‘esolutions be transmitted to the members 
for the city, with a request that they will give the Bill 
their earnest support.” 

At Leeds an open-air meeting of the West Biding of 
Yorkshire was convened by the Lord Ijicutcnant of the 
Biding, and Lord Houghton and J\1r. Forstcu- sj)oke at it. 

At Bochdale a gvc'at meeting of some 10,000 to 
11,000 peojdc was held. Bright spoke at it. “We 
ai'e for ])cace and for justice,” he said, “and for the safe 
and gradual advance of freedom. We believe that the 
tinui has come when the middle classes, who are mainly 
liberal, shall unite and can unite with the great body of 
the working class, who are a.s]>iring for something higher 
and better than t hey have hitherto liad ; and we say 
that, united together, we can gain from our Government 
and Larliamcnt. whatc^'er is micessary for us.” 

'J'ho most important of the public meetings took 
place at Live,rpool, where hlr. Gladstone and the Duke 
of Argyle were present. It was held in the Amphi- 
theatre.,^ and a resolution was passed “That this meet- 
ing agivos that the Bill pro[)osed by her Majesty’s 
Government, and now before the House of Commons, 
deserves general and heai’ty support as an honest and 
practicable proj)osal towards an amendment of the laws 
relating to the representation of the people,” 

Mr. Gladstone took the occasion to make from the 
Platform an announcement which he had not made 
in the House of Commons. He said : “We stake our- 
selves, we stake our existence as a Government . , . 
and we stake our political characters, upon the adoption 
of the Bill in its main provisions. You have a right to 

^ On the 6tli April 186G. 
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expect from us that we shall tell you what we mean. 
You have a right to ask that the trumpet, which it is 
our ])aTt to blow, shall give no uncertain sound. We 
have passed the Rubicon ; «wc have broken the biidgc ; 
and wc have l)urut the boats behind us. We have 
advisedly cut oii' from ourselves tlie means of I'ctreat.” 

The se(*,ond reading of the Rill was moved on the 
1 2th April, and Mr. CJladstone, in winding up the 
debate, disclosed how important an element the proceed- 
ings of the l^latforni had come to be regarded. “ I 
counted tlie, meetings,” lie said. An ( )])i)osition member 
here interrupted with the wwds “Got up!” “The 
meetings are ‘got u]),’ arc they?” replied Mr. Glad- 
stone ; “ then you have your remedy. Do you get up 
nu'etings against the measure. It will then be seen 
whether it is or is not an easy matter to get an exjires- 
sion of public smitiinent on whidi to found your opera- 
tions.^ I counted the jietitions presented from public 
meetings, and signed by the chairmen of these meetings 
individually, and I found that between the 1 1 1 h and 
I7lh of April there were 187 sudi petitions, besides 
.500,000 to (500,000 signatures from individutds in favour 
of this Rill.” 

I'lie second rcaiding was only carried by five votes.’ 
The Government, nevertheless, proceeded to produce to 
the House of Oommons “ the second half of theii’ sdicme of 
reform in a, Bill for the redistribution of seats. 1 1 too was 
read a second time, but neither it nor the Representation 
of the People Bill were destined to be read a third time, 
for on the 18th June an ameiulment to the latter, moved 
by Lord Dunkelliu, that the principle of rating should be 
adopted as the basis of the borough franchise rather 


' Parluuihc'iitaTy JJehates^YoX, 
1>. 144. 


- 318 votinj^ for it, and 313 against it, 
5 On the 7 til M«y. 
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than rental, was carried in opposition to the Govern- 
incut,’ and the Government resigned. Lord Derby 
l)ccanie Prime Minister, and ]\Ir. Disraeli Chancellor of 
the Dxcho(j[uer. • 

The acceptance of office by the new Cabinet necessi- 
tated a lai-ge number of ehictions. It is worth carrying 
one’s mind back for a moment to some of the elections 
in previous times to contrast the dilfcrence between the 
conduct of Ministers in relation to the electoral Platform 
then and at this period ; it is necessary to do so to 
enable us to r(!alis(i the huge strides that the Platform 
has made. 

Take the election of 1818 which I have described, 
when all tlie principal Ministers except one sheltered 
tbemselves in the intrenched position of nomination 
boroughs, and the style of oratory deemed sufficient. for 
the constituencies of t be time was illustraU'd by Lcnvl 
Castlereagh’s “ recollecting in a j)articular manner that 
the wheat on a form which was occupied by his father 
was then covered with snow,” and declaring that 
nothing could exceed the beautiful vei'dure of Ireland. 
Go back still farther to the celebrated election of 
1784 — ^Pitt’s great triumph, when eight C’abinet Minis- 
ters out of the nine were peers, and Pitt, the sole 
c-ommoner, contested the University of Gambridge, 
where speaking was not permitted. How different was 
it here in 1866 ! 

The Secretary for War made a long speec.h from the 
J^latfoim in Huntingdonshire ; the First Lord of the 
Admiralty one at Droitwieh; the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland spoke at Cockermouth — several columns of The 
Times ® were taken up with reports of their speeches ; — 
the Secretary for India spoke at Stamford; the Presi- 

^ By 315 votes against 304. ® Sec Tlve, Thius^ liitli July 1866. 
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(lent of the Board of Trade in Devon.sliirc ; the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs made a long and 
exhaustive speech to his c-onstituents at King’s Lynn. 
All their speeches wej-e- reported, at length, in nearly 
every newspaper, and rciad by the great mass of the 
2)opulation. 

“ I’he new Foreign Secretary,” wTotc The Times, 
“ has not hcen an hoin" in office before he is invited to 
assist in refoi’ining the maj) of Euro2)e. (It was just 
after I’russia’s trium^di ovci- Austria.) This, however, 
he must i)at oif, though hours now count for armies and 
.sovereignties, till he has delivered and justilied himself 
to the trade.smen of a small [)ort somewhere between' sea 
and land down on our ('astern coast.” ' 

Disraeli, tlie now Chancellor of the Excheciuer, and 
in everything, excejd name, the leader of the i)arty, 
s[)oke at Aylesbury, on his re-ciection for Bucks, “it 
must be a very exacting 02)2)oiU‘nt,” wrote The Times, 
“ who will c,om])lain of his letica'iice. Though ho does 
Jiot dese(',nd to details, he lays down ju’inciples on a 
variety of subjects, and indicates how the affairs of the 
country ought, in his ojunion, to be conducted as 
regards both foieign .and domestic; policy.” " He said : 
“ AVe are .sometimes taunted with not having a jcolicy. 
. . . But our policy, to our own minds, is definite and 
distinct. It is to ujffiold our constitution in (lliurch 
and State. It is to bring in all those measures, and 
2 )ursuc in every resj)ect that ])olicy whic,h will secure for 
this country a continuance of 2)ro.s2)erity and peace.” 

AAb; have the authority of I'he Times ^ for saying 
that “ something of the principles of the jaarty ” was 
learned from these siiceches ; but the really remarkable 


' The Times, 13th .luly 1866. 
- Ibid., mh July 1866. 


Ibid., letli July 1866. 
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fact about tlieni wjus, tlicat they bore startling testimony 
to the vast cliange that had passed over political life since 
the Eeform Act of 1 832 had been passed ; they were 
the most convincing ti'ibute which could be paid to the 
position and power of the IMatform. That every Minister 
who had to undergo re-election had felt himself compcdlcd 
to appear on the Platform before his constituents, and 
to take them, and, thiHmgh them, the country, into his 
confidence, was such a. recognition of the Platform as 
had in earlier times never even been di’eann'd of. 

The fall of the JMiiiistry ap))areiitly imperilled the 
prospect of ndorm, and the FMatforni at onet; gave 
evidence of animation. IMeetings were promptly held 
in London and throughout the country. Tt is only 
possilde to mention some of them, and to give a few 
extracts from the. more imi*ortantof the spcjeches, adding 
such comments as were made on them as will show the 
views held on the Platform generally by the leading 
statesmen of the day. 

The first meeting was of an unfortunate ('.liaractcr. 
It took place on the 2d July ’ in Trafalgar Sfjuan*. ; some 
rioting ensued, and disorderly crowds proceeded through 
some of the Avcalthier and more fashionable streets of 
the west. The riot can scarcedy be considered as having 
much connection with the Platform, yet, for tlie sake of 
damaging the Platform, eveiy riotous meeting is put 
down by its op 2 )ouents as due to tlie objectionable 
])ractico of holding public meetings. The ])roceedings 
on this occasion were totally unorganised ; the ]jersous 
assembled were bent on other amusements than listen- 
ing to speeches ; there was no order in the proceedings ; 
the few men who endeavoured to speak were unable to 
make themselves heard. It was nothing more, in fact, 


1 1866 . 
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than an assembly of people : the electors of London 
were not there ; the men to be enfranchised by the 
Reform Bill were not there ; the working- men of London 
were not there ; some loaders of tluj Rohn’in League, 
and a fortuitous concourse of the waifs aiid strays and 
I'oughs of a great city composed the assembly. The 
meeting evoked a severe censure from 77/c I'imes? 

“A public meeting in such a place, at such a time, 
constitutes in itself a breach of tlie peace. It is an 
annoyance to peaceful peo])]c and a distiu-bance of the 
public convenience. JMoreover, l)y their professed char- 
acter, such nieetiTigs are acts of iutimidation. Th(‘y 
are not meetings for the exercise of legitimate. ])Owers 
o K'rsuasion, and fo]- pu]>licly urging in i-easouable 
statennaits tlie vii-ws of the, working class ; they are 
menaces, inteinhul, if possible, to raise alarm in the 
liC‘gislature by a disj)la.y of numbers and ]»assions. . . . 
Such ‘demonstrations’ are an abuse, and a mischievous 
abuse, of a valuable privilege, and if they d(; not cease 
of tluunselvcs they must be put a stop to. The right 
of public nieetijig does not mean the right of public 
annoyance and private insult.” 

A short time after — namely, on the 23d July — the 
subject of public meetings in the metropolis came up in 
a far graver and more a<!ute form. 

A great demonstration was announced by the Com- 
mittee of the Red’orm League to bo held in Hyde T*ark 
in favoui- of the extension of the franchise. The 
authorities, disa])proviug of sueh use of a space 
devoted to the public recreation, and apprehending a 
disturbance of the peace in case such a gathering were 
permitted, determined to close the gates of the Bark, 
and to prevent the multitude attending the meeting, 
^ The TimeSf 3d July 1866. 
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Great crowds collected outside tlie Park. Wlieu tlio 
leaders of the demonstration, at the head of a large pro- 
cession, came up, they attemj)ted to enter the Park, but 
were refused hy the Police. They did not press their 
request but endeavoured to persuade tlieir followers to 
proceed to Trafalgar S(]uare. The mob, however, tore 
down the railings of the Park in several places, and so 
rushed in ; tliere was some, fighting hetween the Police 
and the i-ouglujr eh'iuents of the. crowd, the aid of tlie 
military was invoiced, a considerable; number of arrests 
were made, and several persons were injured b\rt no life; 
was lost. P>y the time it was dark most eef the* pco])le; 
had loft the Pai'k. 

The occurrence naturally leel to a debate in Par- 
liament on the fedlowing day. The Ilonu; Secretary, on 
the part of the Goveirnment, while elcclaring that they 
had ue) desire that any public meeting should be pre;- 
venteel when helel in the pro])er place, a.nel at the proper 
time, for the most free discussion of any subjec.t wha.t- 
ever, thought that the P.arks were; not the places in 
Avhich such meetings ought to be held. . . . lie acknow- 
ledged that “ the disturbance did not begin with the 
leaders of the meeting. Jt had its origin with persons 
who came to the ParkAvith very different purposes from 
that of free and open discussion.” * 

On the other side l\Tr. J. Stuart Mill maintained 
that if the people had not tlie light of meeting in the 
Park they should have, it, “ for, if not, Avhat other 
place was there that could suit them ? ” “ 

In the House; of Lords Lord Derby, the Prime 
Minister, expressed his firm belief “ That those Avho 
desired to make a groat demonstration had no intention 


^ Mr. Walpole’s speech, Parlia- 
mentary Delates, voL clxxxiv. j). 1395. 


2 Ibid, p. 1414. 
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of causing any breach of the public peace. But, he said, 
on the other hand, I think it is idle to contend that 
what they desired was to afford a fair opportunity for 
public (Jiscussion. It was impossible to believe that 
jiny such fair discussion could take place under such 
circumstances ; and I cannot but think that the object 
was, not by a l)i-each of the peace, but by a demonstra- 
tion of j)hysical force, to overawe the L(;gislature, and 
give a false impression of public feeling uj)on the 
subject of J’arliamentary lleform.” ' 

Lord Granville, said : “ I am as strongly as j)()ssil)le 
in favour of the right of public mec'ting. ... At the 
same time I believe that for the pur])oses of real dis- 
cussion these monster meetings are valueless ... in 
these very larges nnictiugs numbers make discussion 
almost impossible.” 

The Trafalgar Sejuarej m<;etings and the Hyde Park 
riots l)otli did consideu'able damage at the time to the 
reputation of the Platform. 

“1’he Tieforming host,” v\T()tc TIk- Thtu's on the 
24th July, “ have shown cons])icuously how useless such 
gatherings as th(‘se are for political discussion, and how 
easily they might produce serious danger to the jmblic 
peace and the following day, reverting to the sulgect, 
it wrote ; “ The most conclusive proof has been given 
that such gatherings, Avhich can serve no useful purpose 
what('.v('r, cannot be sufficiently re 2 )robated.” 

Outdoor meetings having been somewhat dis- 
credited ill fjondon by the fYafalgar S(juare and Hyde 
Park meetings, the next great meeting was held in- 
doors, at the Agricultural Hall, Jslington, on the 30th 
July 18GG. Some 20,000 peojJe were said to have; 
been at it ; there was a great deal of noise and inter- 

^ Parliavienhtry Ih'haiai, 24tli July 1806, vol. clxxxiv. jui. 1870, 1371. 
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ruptions, and the speakers could scarcely make them- 
selves heard. The most notable speech was made by 
.1. S. Mill, then Member for Westminster, in the course of 
which he said : “ Ilis object was not to talk .to them 
about reform ; no words of his wci-e needed to stimulate 
their zeal on that point ; tludr presence that evening 
was a sullicient answer to those who supposed that such 
appeals were lu'cessary. Ib'formers had been much 
attacked foi’ holding these hum*, meetiniis, because it 
was said that they were inconsistent with discussion. 
But discussion Avas not the only use of public meetings, 
one of their objects Avas demonsti’atifm.” 

On file 8th August 18GG a meeting, couA^ened by 
the lleforui League and the London Working-men’s 
Association, aa’us held in the Guildhalj, London. ITere 
again the subject of po]>ular meetings Avas s])oken about. 
The Lord Mayor presided, and in an introductory s])eee]i 
lie said : “ Public meetings such as that he had the 
honour to address Avere convened for the purpose of giA*- 
ing expression freely, tenipei*a.tely, and indc-pendcntly to 
certain vicAvs, and interchange of opinions ; but there 
were three things essential to the satisfactory attain- 
ment of tluit object — tlie first was good temper, the 
second good judgment, and the third moderation.” 

Mr. Beales, Avho AA’as one of the principal speakers, 
said : “ What had led to such demonstrations (as those 
just passed) ? InvectiA^e after in\*ective had been poured 
forth against the working classes. They had been 
characterised as so venal, so ignorant, and so vicious as 
to be unfit to be admitted to the exercise of the fran- 
chise. The Avorking men had assembled in their halls 
in the first instance to protest against such a falsehood, 
but their meetings thus held were either ridiculed or 
* ignored, and they then deemed it their duty to meet in 
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larger numbers out of doors. Acting upon that view, 
they selected Hyde Park as a place where those 
assemblages might have the, effect of at last bringinir 
conviction home; to the minds of their 02>ponents. In 
doing so they had no wish to have recourse to brute 
force” — a sentiment which was endorsed by a. Mr. 
Conolly, who said: “ Tlie working men of the ]tresent 
day, under the direction of (.)’('onncll, Oobden, and 
Bright, had learnt to see that the greate.st ])olitical 
••Inuiges could ]»e effecUMl without resorting to violence, 
and without shedding one drop of blood.” 

I’arliament was prorogued on the lOl.h August 18I)(!, 
and (lie J'latforni was left in uudisturbeil ])Osscssion of 
tlie great (pu'stion of reform for the autumn and winter. 

The first n'ully great meeting (»f the recess was held 
at Binningham on the '27111 .\ugust. “ If the presence 
of an iiuniense host,” wrote TIu’ Thnes, “is to be taken 
as an earnest of enthusiasm and of devotion to a cause, 
t he gathering was a decided success. 'I'lus ‘ denionstra- 
tion ’ also partook of as much of tlui character of 
spontaneity as anything in its way can do. The i)eo]tle 
themselves organised it and carried it out ; it was 
e.ssentially a working-men’s moA'cment.” I'he [iroces- 
sion consistecl of six divisions ; tin; people behaved 
admirably ; they preserved regularity and decorum 
themselves. Tlu; distance traversed to Brookfield was 
about 2], miles. 1’hroughout that entire space, and 
every avenue leading to it, was one dense mass of 
people ; every window, and parapet, and balcony was 
crowded ; there were scores of banners, numerous bands 
.of music jilaying, and every accessory to produce a 
scene which it would not be easy to describe. 

There were six platforms, the speaking did not last 
very long, and three resolutions were pa.-ised — the prin- , 
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cipul one : “ We hereby pledge ourselves to clemnnd, 
agitate for, and use all lawful means to obtain registered 
residential manhood suffrage as the only just basis of 
representation, and the ballot to protect us from undue 
influence and intimidation in elections.” The enormous 
crowd quietly dispersed. 

In the evening there u’as a larg(‘ meeting in the 
Town Hall. Here Ih-ight was the principal spc-akcr. 

“ There arc times,” he said, “ when I feel no little 
dcspondeiKiy at the small result of many years of public 
labour ; but to look upon a meeting like that assembled 
here, and to look upon that vast gathering which your 
town has exhibited to the country and to the world 
to-day, is enough to dispel every h.'eling of fear or of 
despojidcncy, and to fill the heart, and nerve the arm 
t<j new and greater labours for the future. ’ During 
the hist session of Parliament, in tin*- debate on the 
second reading of the Franchise Bill, I took the oppor- 
tunity of offering a word of counsel and of warning 
to the powerful party in the House which opposed that 
Bill. T asked them to remember that if they should 
succeed in defeating that Bill and overthrowing the 
Government, there would still remain the people of 
England to be met, and the claims of the great ques- 
tion of reform to be considered and settled. We have 
not had to wait long before that which I foretold has 
come to pass. 

“ In Loudon we have seen assemblies of the people 
such as for a generation past have not been witnessed. 
In many other parts of the country there have becJi 
meetings greater' than have been seen for thirty years,, 
and notably to-day there has been a voice given forth 
from the very centre and heart of England which will 
reach at least to the circumference of the three kingdoms. 
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“ At this niomcmt 1 am told that outsido there is 
an audioiK!(', far greater than that 1 now address, 
whilst to-morrow morning there will he millions of an 
audic'iiee tlironghout the whole, of the United Kingdom, 
anxious to know what has heen dom*. and what has been 
said oil this i27Lh day of August in this great town of 
Birniiugha.m. . . . 

“ in this England h, 000, 000 of grown men, repre- 
S('nting more* lhan 20,000.000 of our population, are to 
be permanently denied I hat which makes the only dif- 
ference between despotism and freedom all the world 
over. 1 venture to say that this c-annot. last veiy long. 

. . . Let us do as our fathers did thirty-four y(*ars ago 
- let us have associations everywhere. . . . Let us 
rouse the spirit of the people against the slanderers of 
a great and noble nation. There will soon (iome 
another elee.tion. Tlui working men may not be abb; 
to vote, but. t hey carU form themselves into a iiowerful 
body, and they can throw their influence in every 
borough on the side of the candidates who pledge 
themselves to the <piestion of reform. If they do this, 
you may de])oud upon it they will change many seats, 
and give a ('.ertaiii nnijority for reform in the next 
Parliament.” ^ 

Air. tlhidstoue, not yet the ardent devotee of the 
Platform which he has since become, descended only 
once into the arena during the struggle, and spoke at 
a meeting at Salisbury on the 7th Septimibiir. He 
promised that a fair consideration should be giv(m to 
any well-dig(;sted scln'mc of reform brought forward 
by their succ^essors in office, provided it Avas intnaluced 
promptly, and showed a spirit of moderation and 
justice. 
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The real tide of Platfoiin power, however, swept 
along in other places than this quiet south of England 
city, and under other Iciwlershq) than Mr. flladstoiie’s. 

On the 24th of September 186G a great meeting 
was held at Campfield, Manchester — some 80,000 to 
100,000 persons of the working and middle classes were 
present ; there were processions, and bauds, and banners, 
and there were six Platforms, and resolutions were 
passed, the juincipal being the same as that adopted at 
Birnfiingham, 

In the evening a meeting was held in the Free 
Trade Hall, wliich was crowded. Mr. Potter, M.P., 
wl)o })resided, said : “ This meeting and the demonstra- 
tion of the morning showed that the men of Lancashire 
were prepared to take their part in the coming struggle 
for I'oform.” 

Bright also spoke. “ (Ireat as is this meeting, and 
transccndently great the meeting which was held in 
the middle of the day, the question which has brought 
us together is worthy of our assembly, and of every 
effort we may make. We are met for the purpose, as 
far as lies in our power, of widening the boundaries and 
making more stable the foundations of the freedom of 
the <'ountry in which we live.” 

The next eveJiing he spoke again at a banquet. 
“ I am not in favour of manhood suffrage as against 
household suffrage. . . . 'I'hese great meetings, as 
Mr. Mill very justly said, were not meetings so much 
for discussion, as they were meetings for demonstra- 
tion of opinion, and, if you like, 1 will add for 
exhibition of force. Such exhibitions, if they arc 
despised and disregarded, may become exhibitions of 
another kind of force. . . . 

“ I think that the question was settled in 1832 
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whetlicr tlie changes which may be necessary in thi? 
(Tovernment of the United Kingdom can be a(;coiu- 
plishcd 1 )y pcacealde means, or whether force will be 
necessary for their completion.”^ 

And here, as it ap])earcd just at this very time, I 
must quote some extra(its from a most interesting article 
in The Twwx containing an elaboi’ate examination of the 
jjosition and ])rovin(‘e. of tlui l*lafform. It is, with one 
exce2>tion, the only elfoj-t I have come across by any 
Avriter to assign a. 2 )osition to the Platform as a jKditical 
institution, and to conq>are it with other ijistitut ions 
alfecting jmblic ojhnion. The T/a/c.s- said : “The Plat- 
form has its ju’oper and natinal vo(;ation, vcjy ditlerent 
from that of tin; state.sman, or tin; legislature, or the 
Press, or the ])u]pit, or the man wlio Avrites 2>iiP'pldets 
and books. ... A jmblici meeting consists of men who, 
whether S2>(ad<e-rs or listeners, IV’el a general agreement, 
and exjje.e.t to hear only one side, and that maintained 
on fully recognised juineijdes. It would be impossible 
to hold a. })ublic meeting cxe.i'jit on these conditions, 
for no debate would be ^tossible in three short hours 
in the ju’csence of a multitud<i. 'Phe speakers must 
siqqtress (*A'^cn minor dilieiences ami ex^wess only the 
l)oints which tiny hold hi common. The immediate 
object is to bring to a (loimnon opinion men who can 
hold opinions and do nothing more, unless it be to give 
a vote Avhich they have often given before, and which 
Avill not signify much. . . . 

“The jmblic meeting really has more allinity Avith 
the jjuljiit or the Avriter of books and ^’iiu'pblels than 
Avith Parliament, or the daily jiress, or any institution 
affecting a deliberative and a governing character. 

“ The battles of the Constitution are in Parliament, 


^ The Times Keport. 
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“ sintl compared witli tliem, all tlie public meetings in the 
country, though good in their Avay, and witli their use, 
are but holiday-making, mere parades, scenes on a pre- 
pared sta.g(i. Our own relations must be much more 
with th(i Legislature than with any such system of 
one-suhid demonstrations. AVe appreciate tliem, and 
hope, ever to do full justice to tliem. . . . AVe rever- 
ence them as a national institution. lUit w(‘ can never 
see, more than they claim, and what they claim is only 
the one-sided utterance and recognition of sentiments 
and facts occupying eithci- ver}' debatable ground, or 
cumbering the mere approach to tlu* grand argument, 
before us. AA^e should doubt whether it be at all 
jiossible for the platform ever to gain a more delibera- 
tive and Parliamentary character, nor is it neces- 
sary. AVe have a free lAirliament and a free jiress, 
and can well allow the jdatform to retain its old om‘- 
sided character. In the lines it has chosen for itself, 
it has still much to do; it may contribute materials 
and foster opinion, and even hasten the settlement of 
reform.” ’ 

This estimate of the Platform is by no means an 
appreciative one, nor is it quite accurate in its con- 
clusions, for the Anti-(Jorn-Law agitation had shown 
conclusively that discussion could take place at public 
meetings. lJut accepting the estimate as a fairly 
correct description of the status of the Platform wdieii 
the article was wi-itten, the description only serves to 
heighten the elfect of the i)rogr()s,s which the Platform 
has made since then. “ The battles of the (Constitution ” 
may have been fought in Piuhament tlum — they are 
fought on the Platform now, — one-sided argument may 
have distinguished the Platform then, but the Platform 
^ The TimeSy^Z^ih yiiptombcr 1800. 
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lias since attained to a “more delibei’iitivc and l^irlia- 
mentary character,” inasmncli as Platform dis(*iis.sion 
is no longer one-sided, hut is effectively waged now 
hy the two grc'at parties in the Sl.ate ; whilst over and 
above this jnogress in iiower tiie Platform lias become 
ihe means of and instrument for imposing the will of 
the constituencies on 1 heir representatives. 

All through th(‘ autumn the agitation for reform 
went on. On the 8th October 180(5 a great meeting 
of the working cla.ss<‘s took jilace at Leeds ; tlu-re 
was a huge procession 4 miles long, ami not less than 
70,000 persons; there were five Platforms. “It is no 
exaggiiration to say that the whole concourse numbered 
little less than 200,000 jx-rsons,” women and children 
included. ,\t each Platform there was a, c.hairman and 
speakers. “ A flourish of trumpets was tin* signal for 
silence, and then, after a few words of admonition with 
a, view to good orilei' and respectful attention, siniul- 
taiieously at all the five. Platforms, the first rc'solution 
was moved as follows: ‘That this meeting enters its 
solemn jirotest against., and its denial of, the charges of 
venality, ignonince, drunkennes.s, and indiff«M-encc to 
reform, brought against tins working classes during the 
last session of Parliam<'.nt ; and hereby pledges itself to 
advocate for the future registered residential manhood 
suffi-age and the ballot as the oidy just and ])ro]ier 
basis of representation.’ 

“ In answer to a trumpet call, a show of hands 
took place in its favour, which was (uie (ff the most 
d(‘cidcd attestations of unanimity the most ardmit and 
uncom|.)romisiug manhood suffrage devot('e- could pos- 
sibly have desired.” 

After some other resolutions the enormous meet- 
ing quietly dispersed. “Everything passed off in an 
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“ orderly maimer, notwithstimdiiig that the eutlmsiasni 
was at a high pitch.” 

In the evening Ji great meeting was held in the 
1’own Hall — Bright spoke, and declared, in the course 
of his sjieech, that “ the few meetings which had been 
hold sintic the close of last session of Parlianicnt had 
had a prodigious effc(!t.”^ 

On tlie IGth OctolaT a. great meeting was held 
on Glasgow Green; a great procession preced('d it; 
about 150,000 were ])rescut ; there were six I’latforms, 
flags and l)anners by thousands ; tlu^ 2 )riuei}»al resolu- 
tion jjassed was for “ manhood residential suffrage ” : 
and in the evening a great meeting in th(“ ('itv Hall, 
and Bright spoke: “ Gatlnirings of scores of thousands 
of men, extending from south to north, must have some 
great cause. Men do not leave their daily labour — the 
necessary oeeuiiations of their lives — thus to mi‘et, unless 
they believe that. tluTc is some great (question submit ted 
to them in which they have a deep and oveipowcring 
interest. And the question is this — Whether in futurt! 
the Govci'nmenfc and the legislatioji of this country 
.shall be conducted by a ])rjvileged class in a sham 
Parliament, or on the princqJes of the (^mstitution of 
the nation, through its i'ei)rcsentatives, 'fairly and freely 
chosen ? 

“ AVhat we charge against the J\‘irliament is this : 
That it is chosen from constituencies not only so small 
that they do not and cannot adcipuitely re 2 )resent the 
nation, but from constituencies so small as to be in- 
fluenced by cowuption, and by iill kinds of motives 
that arc neither national nor patriotic. . . . Out of 
every hundred grown men in the United Kingdom 
eighty-four have no votes.” 

' Th4i IH'i/icSy 9th Octobor 1 866. 
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It is unnecessary to enunn'rate all of even the prin- 
cipal meetings during this autunjn and winter. There 
was no slackening of energy tis the winter went on ; 
the Platform was kept fully occupied. On the 3d of 
IJccemher there was a gi'eat demonstration in London 
of the Trades Societies in favour of Parliamentary 
reform, a.nd “ the working men of the metropolis, like 
the working men of other ]»arts of the country, ex- 
pressed tlieir opinion u])on the reform ejnestion.” They 
did so in the best terap(!r and in the most orderly spirit. 

The TImefi, in a leader, stated that “a. more orderly 
set of people never came together,” and summed up the 
effect of the meeting ])y remarking that, “ What was 
done yesterday was amply sullicient to show that a. 
large nuniher of the artisan class d(*sire th(“ franchise, 
and tliat there is no reason to believe, they will abuse it.”' 

There was a very large, procession of all the trfides, 
with hands and haiiners (about 30,000 ])crsons). ^I’hcy 
a.ssemhled in the. Mall, St. James’s Paik, and proceeded 
to Beaufort (hounds, in Brompton. There were several 
J'latforras, and some short speeches were delivered, and 
then the meeting disp<‘r.sed. There was no distxirhance 
of any kind. 

Beales, avIio spoke, said : “ It was a demonstration 
worthy and honourable to the men of London, as a 
continuance of the great national jnotest against the 
libellous charges brought against the working classes of 
indifference to reform and unfitness for the fi-anchise, 
and a continuance of the national movement in favour 
of manhood suffrage, protected by tin; ballot, as the 
only franchise commensurate with the rights of th(‘, 
])eo])le. That national movement commenced in July 
last in Trafalgar Square and at Hyde Park, and had 

^ Sco The Tim-cs, 4tli December 18C0, 
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“ been inc5rc<‘ising in volume, in intensity, and in enthusi- 
astic unanimity thi’ougliout the lengtli aud breadth of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland.” 

Tn the evening of the following day (4th December 
1806) a great meeting was held in St. James’s Hall, 
London ; Bright was among tlie speakers. Nearing 
the end of the rc'.cess, and within view almost of the 
end of the agitation on this particular question, his 
speech assunuMl smtiewhat of a retrospc'e.tive cliaracter, 
and enables us to see what, be tboiight had b(‘.en a.c- 
coni])lishe.d by tlie I’latform. Tie said ; “ It is about 
eight years sine.e that 1 took tbti o])portunity of giving 
(in a speech) what I thought was somewhat whoh'.some 
couns('-l to tlu' uiKinfranchised working men of this 
country. I told them that the. monopolists of political 
])(»wer in this country would not willingly .surrender 
that power or any portion of it. ... I said that if the 
working men Avished for jtolitieal power, tlnjy had only 
to a.sk for it in a niannei' to show the universality of 
their desire, and the union and th{s powej- which they 
were able to bring to btair upon it ; aud T recollect 
particularly makiTig a suggestion that involved me in a 
good deal of unfihmdly criticism — namely, that T had 
thought the time had (tome, or would soon come, when 
it would be the. duty of the working class to make use 
of that great organisation of the.irs, which extends over 
the Avhoh' country, — the organisation of trades’ and 
friendly societies for the. pur]>osc of bi-inging to bear 
upon the Government the (Mitire ])Ower of their just 
demand. I said, further, that 1 belicAnul one year only 
of the; united action of the woi-king class thrf)U£rh this 
existing organisation Avould wholly change the aspect 
of the question of reform. Now it appears that the 
AAdiolesome counsel which I gave eight years ago has 
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become the eonns(‘l of <‘ill tliose who are in favour of the 
enfrancliisement of the working maji, and tliat counsel 
ha.s l> 0 (‘n a.do])ted recently to a large extent, and every 
man in the kingdom feels that the a.s])ei‘t of the question 
has be('n wholly (‘hanged.” And a- little further on he 
refeiTcd to “ the noble (‘xhibition, the orderly and grand 
exhibition of o])inion which has been made by the 
working men of England atid 8e(jtJand during the j)ast 
three months.” ' 

An autumn and winter of agitation such as this had 
been, with its aln)ost numbc'rless meetings and sj)ec(.‘hes, 
Avould, less than half a (tenUiry earlier, in the time of 
Lords Liverj)ool, Sidmoiith, and ( ^astlereagh, have in- 
(ivitably resxiJted in Loyal hlessages Avith sealed green 
bags, in Secret Committees of both Houses of I’arlia- 
ment, in Susjtensiojis of Habeas Corjms Act, in Beditious 
Meetings Acts, with a death penalty for infraction of its 
provisions, in ]U'ose<.‘ulions for high tii'ason. Ihit time.s 
had (^hanged. 'J’lu' IMatform had become too ])o\verful 
to be snp])ress('d, the right of free. ])ublic, dis(*nssion had 
been irn'.vocably established, a.nd the nation Avas sliow- 
ing itself ca'cj' more and ni<»re disj)osed to discuss and 
settle outside I’ailiament. great national issues, leaving 
oidy the (‘arrying out of its decisions and behests to 
Parliament. 

Meetings a-nd demonstrations continued up to the 
Aery meeting of Parliament on the 5th Eeltruary 1807, 
and that they had had their efhict ev(*n on the Lory 
(Government Avas shown b} the prominence Avhich Avas 
given in the Queen’s B]>e(H‘h to the subjecit of reform, 
and the early date on Avhich Ministers declared their 
intentions. But that they had not had a great eflect 
Avas evident when the (Gov’ernment disclosed their first 


^ 4t]i DeceiuVr 1S6(L 
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scheme of reform. It is unnecessary to refer in detail 
to the abortive scheme of proceeding by resolutions. In 
the Bill subsequently introduced it was projiosed that, as 
a-egards the boroughs, evtuy householder who had occu- 
pied a liouse for two years, and been rated to the relief of 
the poor, and paid his rates personally, should (‘lajoy the 
franchise. As regards the counties the franchise was 
to be reduced from a .£.50 occupancy to a .£15 oc.cujaancy ; 
certain new fraaachises wer<' also proposed. As regarded 
a-edistributioii, thiify seats weiT- to be taken from certain 
(;onstitucn<‘i(‘s and givam to othei's. 

When the Easter rccc'ss canu', and Parliament was 
silent for a brief i)eriod, discussion was at oin^e trans- 
ferred to the Platform, and some large and impoj'tant 
publii! meetings were, held with reference to the proposed 
measure of reform. “ The object insist.(‘d on at most 
of those meetings was that of iTunoving or diminishing 
some of the restrictions by which the Bill proposed to 
limit the boroxigh franchise, especially the re((uireTnents 
of pcsrsonal rating, and of two years’ residence, and also 
to promote the insertion of clauses enabbng lodgers to 
exercise the franchise.” ’ 

I’hc largest of these gatherings was held at Bir- 
mingham on the 22d April, some 50,000 persons being 
present, and resolutions w^ere passed in favour of regis- 
tered residential manhood suffrage. In the evc'iiing a 
great meeting was Indd in the Town Hall, at which 
Bright spoke, and a resolution was passed "That this 
meeting regards the limitations of the borough franchise 
in the Government Bill as wholly inconsistent with an 
honest and sufficient extension of the franchise, and de- 
clares its opinion that the measure, now befoi-e Parlia- 
ment, inasmuch as it requires the personal payment of 

^ Annual Hctjhler^ 1867, p. 64. 
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rates by every occupier, and a residence of two years, 
and does not include any clause for tlie enfranchisement 
of lodgers, is a virtual d(miaJ of the claims of the work- 
ing classes to their rightfid or any real share of political 
power.” 

On the 23d April — Easter Tuesday — a gi’cat reform 
demonstration was held at liceds. Tller(^ wi^re. five 
Platforms, at each of wlii<-h tlierc was a chairman and 
a set of syx'.akers. "I’he s})ccches were chiefly con- 
demnatory of the lleform J>ill because of its restricted 
characUu- ; and resolutions were passed in favour of 
“ registered residential manhood suffrag(i, protected by 
the ])allot, together with such a. n'distribution of se.ats 
as will yilafu* the repj-e.sentatiou in accordance with the 
wealth, population, and intelligence of the nation.” 

In addition to these meetings, conferences were held 
at Kinningham and at Newcastle. Whether it was the 
elfect. of these meetings or not, the fact is that, as will 
be ]>resently seen, the Bill underwent several importiint 
modifications. 

About the end of A])ril 1807 the Rcfoim League 
announced its intention of holding a public meeting 
in the forbidden territory of Hyde Park in fa’^'our of 
reform. 

With the events of 1860 still fresh in memory, the 
(lovcmiment issued the following notice or proclama- 
tion : — “Whereas it has been ] ml dicly announced that 
a meeting will be held in Ilyfle Park on Monday, the 
0th May, for the pur[)ose of political discussion, and 
whereas the use of the Park for the ymrposc of holding 
such meeting is not permitted, and interferes with 
the object for which her Majesty has been pleased to 
open the Park for tin', general (mjoynient of her people ; 
now all persons are hereby warned and admonished to 
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“ abstain from attending, aiding, or tnking part in any 
such meeting, or from enteiiug tlie Park with a view 
to attend, aid, or take part in such meeting.” 

In spite of this proclamation the Jlefoi'in League 
resolved to hold the nn'cting. At the eleventh hour 
the Government decided that the meeting vras not to 
be opposed, but great ]iiej)arations Avere njad<‘ for the 
preservation of order. On the ap})ointed day the great 
iiKioting came oh’, “ and }»assed oJf AA’itli th(^ quietness 
and good order of a temperance meeting,’’-- -some 40,000 
to 50,000 pc'rsons \\’cr<' present. 'Feu I’latfoiins, or rather 
sites, were chosen from which to sp(!ak, and crowds col- 
lected round thc'ui. 

“ Generally, the address('a m.ay be. chara.c.t('ris{‘d as 
being rathej’ ‘ strong,’ and what is termed ‘ full-ilaA oured,’ 
in their (?xpressions of dc'light at 1h(> Ao’c.tory of the Jhd’orm 
League over the Government on the Park (piestion. All, 
howcATy, inculcat(‘<l more or less st rongly the necc'ssity 
of maintaining the most perhu-t ord(!r throughont the 
AAdxole of their proceedings, even until (very man had 
reached his own h<Ame.” ^ 

Ileales, tin; President of tlu' Reform League, said he 
might congratulate them and himself upon tin; fact that 
their Avork A\ms tinisluAd as regardi'd the Paxks and the 
right of the ])eoplc to hold ]X)litica,l meediugs. . . . 
The meeting before him Avas cemstituted in accoi'dance 
with all the aj)p(ials Avhich he had made, and was a 
complete and honourable refutation to the slanderous 
imputations so shamefully promulgated, and the un- 
AAdiohisome fears so re.c.kh'ssly expressed that it coxild 
not be held without riot, disorder, and injury to person 
and property. Sufjh attacks were. uuAvorthy of the 
country, and disgraceful to its national cJiaraeter. 

^ T/te Times, 7tli May 18()7. 
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A resolution was passed, urging the House of 
Commons to make tlie lieform 1.U11 a more full and 
honest measure for the extension of the franchise, and 
equalising the 1)orough and county franchise on tlie 
principle of liousehold suffrage. 

.And here an interesting intei'lude in the general 
movement of the Platform must he referred to. Mr. 
(jlladstone, in consequence of certain Jidverse divisions 
on amendments pj-oposed hy himstilf, wrote a hftter, 
on the 1 8th April, wliich was taken as meaning that 
lie was (leterinined to relinquisli all further ctfoi'ts 
to amend the Hill. Forthwith a. series of public 
meetings were held, at which resolutions were passed 
expressing conlidencc; in him, and em^ouraging him 
in his opposition. Px'tween the 22^1 April and 7th 
May over lifty such ]mblic meetings were held.^ On 
the Nth May (uirtain deputations, consisting of 
seventeen members of Parliament, a large number of 
wealthy manufacturers, and some clergymen, waited on 
Mr. (Gladstone to present him with a large numlier of 
adilresscs and copies of resolutions which had been 
])assed at them. 

In reply to the speeches made by the deputations, 
Mr. (xhulstone made a long speech himself, in the course 
of which he said that he considered it “ his duty to use 
every effort, and to avail himself of every remaining 
opportunity to strike at the odious jirinciple of in- 
equality and injustice involved in the Bill, and if we 
fail, as we probably shall fail, ... to decline to recog- 
nise or be parti<;s in any measure to it as a settlennmt 
of the question, and to continue to mamtaiii by every 
constitutional nuians in our power the principles on 
which we have acted.” 


^ A History of the Jltforin Bills of 1866 and 1867, by [Lunershaiii Cox, M.A, 
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This proceeding evoked, si couple of days latei', a 
severe reproof from Disraeli. “ 1 regret much that 
tlie old stages and antique machinery of agitation 
should have been resadjusted and reburnislied, and sent 
up by I’arliamcntar}^ train to London, and that we 
should havti Ixuni threatened with an agitation of a 
most indefinite and iin'ohcrcnt chara,cter, for at this 
monn*nt 1 am at a loss to know whethei' the ])ropose(l 
agitation is to be in 1‘avour of manhood suffrage or of a 
.£5 rating. I regret very much that these sj>oute-rs of 
stale st'dition should have conn* forward to take 
the course they have. It may be their function to 
ap])ear at noisy meetings, but 1 regret very much 
that they sliould have come forward as ol»solcte 
inc(!ndiaries to pay their homage to ojie who, wherever 
he may sit, must always remain the pride and ornament 
of this House.” 

As tlie Bill })i'(>gressed through Committee, one 
(ihaugc after another enlarging its scope was made in 
the Government scheme. The first important altei’ation 
was the substitution of “ twelve months ” for “ two 
years” as the term of residence retpiired with respect 
to the new voters in boroughs. Tlien a fundamental 
alteration was made — the proposal as regarded ])ersona] 
payment of rates fell to the grouiul, and the Govern- 
ment accepted the great principle of household suffrage 
j)ure and simple. 'J'lum the propo.sed county franchise of 
j£15 was reduced to .£12. Then the number of boroughs 
which were to surrender one mend»er was increased. 

Ultimately, on the 15th August, the Bill received the 
Royal Assent. Its general effect may be briefly stated. 
In counties it rcdiiced the qualification for voting to 
£12 occupation franchise. In boroughs it reduced the 
franchise from a £10 occupancy to the occupancy of a 
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house; in other words, all occupiers of liouses or 
tenements in tow)is wlio had residc'd in them for twelve 
months, were given the right of voting, provided they 
were not disqualilied hy certain specific discpialifications. 
By these alt(‘.ratious the numl)er of electors in coviuties 
was increased hy al)out 300,000, and in boroughs hy 
850,000, or a total increase of 1,150,000 in Great 
Biitain.' As regar<ls the distrihution of seats, the Act 
scnii-disfranchised 38 constituencies, and astlu're were 7 
other seats availahle, having been <lisfranchised for other 
causes, there wej'c -1 5 seats made availahh*. for distribution. 
Of these 25 were allotted to counties, 13 to towns hitherto 
unrepresented and having a large*. ]>o]mlation, I to the 
llniv(‘rsity of London, ainl the remaining (5 were given 
as additional menilx'rs to certain of tin* largest towns. 

How vast a change had passed over the country since 
the first Kefonu Act, was jiassed, is .shown hy the calm 
maniu'.r in Avhich this Act was rc'cc'ived by all classe..?. 
In 1 832 a very wi<les{)read anxiety existed that the 
existing order of things would be quickly subverted. 
In 1 8G7 no fear of sudden change existed, and the 
genc'ral feeling was that cc'rtain reforms, none vc'ry widci- 
reaciiing, M^ould be more quickly attained. 

It I'cmains to state how far the Platform can claim 
to have con, strained Parliament to pass this measure, 
and also what were the effects of the measure on the 
Platform. 

AVith the ever-growing complexity of politicad h)rces 
.and influences it becomes more and more difficult to 
discover how much of the c,ause of grefit measures of 
reform is attributable to th(^ Platform. 

Disraeli, when accepting the amendment which 
imported into the lleform Bill its principal feature — that 

^ Tlie total miinber of electors in Great Britain in 18()8 wa.s 2,220,000. 
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of hoiis<ilK)](l suffrage, — declared that the Platform, or, as 
he called it, the meetings, had no effect on the Govern- 
ment. lie said : “ Whatevesr may he this influences that 
regulate the conduct of others, 1 can assure the House 
that her Majesty’s Government, in the com-se they are 
taking, are not influenced hy the terrors which havebei'n 
depicted, and the agitation with w’hich we have been 
threatened.” He could not, however, have admitted their 
influene.e. 

Mr. Gladstone expre.ssed an opposite opinion, lie 
said: “ It appears to me to be entirely beyond dispute 
that assemblages of the people for discussion and 
manifestation of their opinion regarding th(‘ ipiestion of 
reform have had an important, I will venture to say, a 
vital influence and effect in bringing that question to 
its present position.” ‘ 

A review of the history of the different abortive 
attempts to extend the lleform Act of 1 832 proves, 1 
think, quite conclusively thatthi' Platform had a decisive 
effect in bringing about the Act of 18r»7. The Platform 
stirred in the autumn of 1858, and in the very next session 
of Parliament the '^I'ory Government made an attempt to 
deal with the question. The Platform awoke to action 
in the autumn of 1865, and first thi' Liberal Govern- 
ment, and then the Tory Government, seriously took 
up the question, and, under the watchful attention 
of the Platform, had to settle it. Other influences 
doubtless co-operated in this direction, but the real 
impelling, decisive influence was that which came from 
the great gatherings of the people in all parts of the 
country, speaking by and from the Platform. 

The effect of this measure on the Platform can be 
briefly summarised. 

^ Hansard, vol. clxxxviii. ]). 1973. 
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Unlike its great forerunner of 1 832 it neither 
originated nor hrouglit into action any new phase of the 
PJjitform. It only acicentuated and developed thovse 
which were already in existence. It giive a larger 
audience to the Platform ; it extended somewhat the 
sphere, of its action ; aiul it rendered more fnajuent the 
practice of pej’soiial communicaition between the leading 
stii.te.smen and tin; peo])le, and betweem representatives 
and their constituents. In this latter respi-ct, thend'ore, 
it drew closer the bands betw(;en the electors and the 
rejnesentatives, aiul thus brought the latter in an 
increased degree und«‘i' the direct contiol of tlnar con- 
stituents. 

It is desirable, Ixdbre proceeding further, to revei'tto 
the JUll of 18GG relative to nu'ctings in the Royal Parks, 
as it evoked the expression of o])iuiouH on the siibje.c.t of 
]>ublic nuu'tings from several of the leading statesmen in 
the Hous<‘, which are both interesting and important. 

On the 3d May 18GG, before the meeting in Hyde 
Park canu! off, Mr. Bright dri'W attention to the. subject 
in the House of (loinmons. lie said: “It may be 
said, and with a cei tain show of re.ison, that a great 
meeting amidst a great j)opulation may be attended 
with, or may sonicdimes be attended with, dangei- to 
the public peace, . . . Where English people, English 
blood, and Rnglish-speaking people are found, whether 
in our colonies, in the United >States, or in the Uidled 
Kingdom, gr(!at meetings have never been found 
}>roductive of breaches of the j)ea.Cc. 1 defy you to find 
anything in history to show that, as a rule, great public 
meetings have been attended wdth breaches of the peace 
in this country.” He referred to JManchester, but 
there the fault of disturbance lay with the magistrates 
and the yeomanry. 

VOL. 11 2 H 
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Referring to the pro[)osecl meeting, he said : “ I take 
the liberty of asserting that a meeting of this nature, 
whetlier in Ijondon or in any great town, in a crisis of 
this nature, if I may use the phrase, is an important and 
useful event.” 

He very pertinently asked what difference there was 
between the people in the large towns where meetings 
had been held, and the people in London, that tlie latter 
should not be allowed to meet in the Parks. “ 1 main- 
tain that the character of the English peo[>lc is guarantee 
for a peaceful issue on a day like that.” 

IJisraeli, somew'hat later, expressed his opinion. 
“Havijig had a good opportunity of observing the 
turbulent among the peojJe who form these meetings, 1 
am bound to say that they are not of the working 
classes, and that they are very different from the 
sensible and well - me:ining subjects of her TMajesty 
whom they taint. But the tendency of t.hose meet- 
ings is to give an (K!casion for all the scum of a gnait 
city to take advantage of the circumstance, and to 
conduct themselves in the manner which liask unfor- 
tunately taken place. T rcjpudiatc, then, the vii;ws 
imputed to us, as to our being op2:)osed to public meet- 
ings of the working edasses (m subjects in which they 
take an interest. On the contrary, 1 believe public 
meetings, propej-ly held, at the proper time, and in the 
jiropcr place, to be most desirahlo. 1 regard them, 
under such circumstances, as one of the great political 
safety-valves to wliich we should trust. So far from 
discouraging them I would allow of no impi'diment to 
public meetings of the working classes at the j’ight time 
and place on political subjects, confident as 1 am that it 
is to the advantage of society that they should take 
place. But 1 am confident that, unless they arc held at 
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the proper time and place, they give the opportunity for 
riot, tumult, and disturbance, and \vhat has occurred 
proves the soundness of my view.” ' 

Mr. Gladstone also expri^ssed his opinion. He said : 
“ I must say that if tliere be those who (]uestion either 
the lawfulness or the usefulness, in given circumstances, 
of gT(iat assemblies of the people for ]jolitical purposes, 
I am not among such ])ersons. ... 1 can c.onc.eive 
nothing more legitimate, in general than the })rinciple 
of suc.h meetings.” " 

Idle GoA’(;rnment wei*e not, howc'vi-r, satisfical with 
the existing state ol the law as p'garded meetings in the 
I'arks ; a,nd on tlie 3d of May, ilie Home Secretary 
(Waljade) moved for h‘.ave to bring in a Bill for the 
more etfectually and bettt'r securing tlie use of certain 
royal parks and gardens for the i-ccreation and enjoy- 
ment of her Majesty’s sultjecls. He said that the object 
of the measure was to enable t.lie law to be better 
enforced, not to alter it excepting as to the remedy. 
The Bill provitled that no meeting of a public character 
should take place or be ludd without tln^ permis.sion of 
her Majesty in any <.)f the royal [)arks within the 
metro] )olis ; and that an}' ])erson convening, or assisting 
in convening, any public meeting in contravention of 
that Act, or any ]»crsou joining or taking ])art in such 
a meeting, should be liable to be arrested, and sum- 
marily convicted on application before one of the ])(»lice 
magistrates, and on his conviction should be liable 
either to a penalty not exceeding £10, or to be irn- 
lu'isoned for a. term not exceeding two mouths. 

This Bill led to several debates. On the motion for 
its second reading John Stuart Mill ex])T‘essed at length 
his views on the subject of the Platform : “1 see no 

’ I'arliaincnlanj Delates:, vol. clxxxiv. p. 1411. '■* IhUh vol. clxxxvi. p. 1973. 
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“ reason why wc sliould at present discuss all the pur- 
poses for which the Parks should or should not he 
allowed to bo used. All T am anxious about is that 
politi('al meetings shou]d be allowed to be held there. 
And why do 1 desire this ? P)Ocause it has been for 
centuries the pride of this country, and one of its most 
valued distinctions from the despotically -governed 
' coiintries of the Oontinent, that a man has a right to 
speak his mind, on politics or on any oilier subject, to 
those who would listen to him, when and where he will. 
He has not a right to force himst'lf upon any one ; he 
has not a right to intrude ujion private jirojierty ; but 
wher(‘Soevcr he has a right to b(', there, according to- 
the Clonstitution of this country, he has a, right to talk 
politics to one, to lifty, or to 50,000 jiersons. I stand 
up for the right of doing this in the- Parks. . . . 

“ There is no decent argument for the interdiction 
of political meetings in the Park which do(‘s not proceed 
on the assumption that jiolitical me(‘tings arc not a 
legitimate purpose to ajiply :i jiublic place t(.», and that 
it is, on the whole, a desirable thing to discourage 
them. 

“ Honourable gentlemen opposite say that these 
multitudinous meetings are not held for the. ]»urposc of 
discussion, but for intimidation. Sir, I believe public 
meetings, multitudinous or not, seldom are intended for 
discussion — that is not their function. They arc a 
])ublic manifestation of the strength of those who are 
of a cei-tain opinion. It is easy to give this a bad 
name, but it is one of the recognised s])rings of our 
Constitution. Let us not be intimidated by the word 
‘ intimidation.’ Will any one say that the numbers 
and enthusiasm of those who join in asking anything 
from Parliament, are not one of the elements which a 
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statesman Might to have before him, and which a wise 
statesman will take into consideration in deciding 
whether to grant or to refuse tlic request ? We are 
told tJiat tlireatening language is used at these meet- 
ings. In a time of excitement tliere ai e always persons 
who use threat ejiing language. But we can hear a 
great deal of that sort of thing without Ixiing the worse 
for it in a (tountry which lias inherited from its ances- ’ 
tors the right of ])o]itical demonstration. It cannot he 
1)orne quite so well hy c.ountrjes whic.li do not possess 
this right. Then the disci>ntent, which cannot exhale 
itself in public meetings, hursts forth in in.surrec- 
tions, which, whether succes,sful or rc})i-essed, always 
leave hehiiid them a long train of calamitous con- 
sequeuc(!s.” 

The Bill was I’cad a. second time, hut the 
(lovernmcnt, ap])arcntly not knowing its own mind 
on this important subject for two consi'cutive weeks, 
sid)se(i[ue-ntly introduced an aiueiuh'd Bill, increas- 
ing the j)enalties and propo.sing to make partic.ipatioji 
in au}'* me.e.ting in any of the Parks for political, 
religious, or other public, discussion, a misdeme.auour ; 
and again, a little later on, they came forwaid with fresh 
proposals; finally, on the 15th of August, ahsindoning 
them all, and leaving the law in exactly the same state 
as it was. 

In the c.oursc of the debates Uisraeli once more 
expressed his opinion on public meetings: “I think,” 
he said, “ that any Government which sets its face 
against public mocitings, especially on political subjects, 
would do an unwise act. They are the safety-valves of 
a free country, and I do not know that anybody benefits 
more by these public meetings than those responsible 
for the government of the country. ... 1 do not agree 
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“ that public meetings must necessarily and generally be 
ludd in tbe open air. 1 admit that meetings are not 
always called for disc,ussion. Sometimes tbey are held 
to make (h^monstrations of the opinions prevalent 
among the people. ... I still believe that the proper 
mode by whhdi these exjux^ssions of opinion, which arc 
to my mind highly salutaiy in a society like ours, 
would be within a Imilding or coveued place.” 

Here, then, Avith the AvithdraAval of the Parks 
Regulation Meetings Ach, and the passing of the Reform 
Act of 1807, might be ended the account of the part 
which the Platform took in the Reform agitation of 
1 800-07. ^J'here are, howoAm', tAA’o incidents AA’hich 
occurred sotm after Avhich inust be briedy referred to, 
illustrating as they do the growing use made of the 
Platform by the leaders of the Conservative party, for the 
pur}ios(‘. of explaining their policy, or justifying tlu*ir 
past actions, Avith the vdow of A\dnning pojmlar favour. 

The Reform Act of 1807 Avas claimed by the Tories 
as a. great party' triumph, and in the course' of the Par- 
liamentary recess a grand ban<|ueL Avas given to the 
Prime- Minister, Lord Derby, on the l7th October 1807 
b}' the, CAmservatiA'c party at iManchester, some 900 
persons or so being at it, and fiA'-e (Cabinet Ministers, in 
addition to the Prime, Ministei’. It was a great party 
celebration, and ho — Prime Minister and Tory chief — 
made an elaborate political speech. H(^ recognised that 
the gathering was “ essentially a j>olitical meeting ” ; he 
gave a long review of the Reform Act, and of the 
numerous abortiAa* Reftnm Rills Avhich had preceded it, 
and then entered on an elaborate cidogy of the working 
(dasses. Referring to his imprudent phrase used in 
debate in the House of Tjords that the Bill was a “ leap 
in the dark,” he said : “ It was, it is, but I thought 
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that in this case boldness was safiity, and I will add 
that the experience I liad in the period of the cotton 
distress of the many excellent (qualities of the working 
classes, more especially in this district, led me to form 
such an oi)inion of their intelligence, their reasonable- 
ness, their soiind scniscj and their absence from personal 
and social prcjudie.e, to believe that they could, without 
danger, be intrusted with that share in llie representa- 
tion of the country which the recent Act has largtOy 
intrusted I0 their hands. T believe that they aie sound 
at heart and e.ore. 1 have the greatest possible confuleiTcc 
in their loyalty as a body to the throJie and tin', insti- 
tutions of the country.” 

But an even more remarkable ])a.rty function in 
■which the Platform was availed of was that at Edin- 
burgh, where. Disraeli, Chanctdlor of the E.\<'hecpu‘r, was 
entertaijK'd at a. gretit bampict on the 2‘.)th October by 
tln^ Oonsei-vatives of Scotland, and delivered a memor- 
able speech.^ The chairman (Sir W. S. Maxwell), in 
proposing Di.sraeli’s health, said : “ Until reform was 
undertaken by the Conservatives the (jncstion was 
regardi.d as a joke.” Tn his s])ee(!h of thanks Disraeli, 
after giving a very party - p(irveiied history of the 
question of i-eforni, expressed his opinion that the 
question was one for the I’ory party to d<jal with if 
they thought proper, and after referring to the 
numerous attempts that had been madi; both by Toiy 
and Liberal Ministers to deal 'wdth it, lie said : “ J had 
to prepare the mind of the country, and to educate — if 
it be not arrogant to use such a phrase — to educate our 
party. It is a large party, and requircis its attention 
called to questions of this kind with some pressure. T 
had to prepare the mind of Parliament and the country 

^ 53 columns ill The Times, 
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“ on this question of reform.” And then he proceeded to 
detail the points which, in his opinion, it was his duty 
to impress u]>on Parliament. For seven “ weary and 
toilsome years” he was engaged in this process. . . . 
Then there was a change of Covernment ; Lord T)erby 
came into power; and it was his o] union that it was 
necessary to bring in a Reform Bill. “ Well, we brought 
in a Rcfoi-m Bill. We ])assed a Resform Bill. . . . And 
then 1 am told that we have done nothing — that it is 
our opponents who have carried the Bill.” 

’ J’roceeding then to refer to the a(loj)tion of “ house- 
hold franchise,” which, it is to bo I’emembered, was at 
fii-st opposed by him, and only adoptc*! when ])roposed 
by some one else, he observcal : “ J say in brief that 
Ijord Derby could not have fixed upon any other solu- 
tion of the borough franchise question than that which 
we arrived at. . . . Y\'hen yon try to settle any great 
question of this sort there are two great merits which 
the statesmen should not forget. First of iill, lot the 
settlement be founded on some principle, but that is 
not enough ; let it also be a change that is in harmony 
with the manners and character of the. peoph'. that, yon 
are dealing with. . . . There was a princi])le in saying 
that a man who has a house, and by his residences and 
by his contril.)ution to the taxation, has shown that he 
is an individual interested in the welfare of the com- 
munity of which he is a member, and the kingdom of 
which he is a subject — there was a principle in saying 
that that was a man whom you could trust in preference 
to the inigratory pauper.” 

It is most interesting finding the two great leaders 
of the Conservative party thus utilising the Platform. 
On the day after this speech Disraeli made, a long 
speech in reply to an address from the working men of 
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lidiribufo;!!. “If the worldii" men arc Jiot influenced 
by wif5c Ministers,” wrote The Thmts, “they will be 
liable to tlie ('.ontrol of demagogues.” 

The Reform Act passed and out of the way, tlie Irish 
Church (picstiou sprang iut<i prominence. A veiy large 
number of mc(!tings wen; h(;ld throughout the country 
urging tlie dises1.ablishtneut of that' institution, but 
though it was nuuh; tlie test (juestion a,t the Ceneral 
Election of 1808, ii. was a smal] matter hi comparison 
with tlie reform of the rarliament of tin; kingdom. 

Tin; g(;nei-al election showed how greatly thi; position 
of the Platform had altered. Mr. Cladstone, lighi.ing 
8outh-West La.ne:i,shij‘e, availed himself freely of it. 
On the 12th Oe.tobev he sjioke at Warrington ; on the 
I4th at Liverpool ; on the ISthat Newton ; on the 20th 
at Leigh; on the 22d at Orniskirk and Southport; on 
the 28(1 at Wigan.’ 

Bright too was frei'ly using the Platform. On the 
2Gth and 30th October he spoke at Birmingham ; on the 
3d of November at Edinburgh, whci’e he was presented 
with the frei'dom of the city. Here he ga ve an eloquent 
d(;scriplion of the election which is worth quoting. 
“I'liere is a great battle going on at this moment, and 
without exaggeration one may say that it is a battle 
with confused noise, although it is not a battle 
which the prophet described ‘ with garments I'olled in 
blood,’ but tlierc is a confused noise throughout the 
countiy from Jolin O’Croats to Lauds End. All over 
Creat Britain, and all ov^er Ireland, men are discussing 
groat questions. . . . AVcll, I say then, let us in this 
battle and in those dismissions bear our part ; let us 

^ The, aifforenco iu (lie IcuglL at of The Tune-t ; the Newlou siieeeh four 
^vllicU ajKieelies were uow reitortod colunnis ; the two siieecliea 011 tiro 22 a 
may be judged liy the fact tliat the seven columns. 

Liverpool speech oceupLevS live columns 
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“ avoid heat of passion as much as we can ; let us strip 
from all these questions that which does not belong to 
them ; let us grasp with all our naiglit the pith and 
kernel of them ; and let us hon(!st]y endeavour to find- 
a true solution for ■whatever difficulties beset the 
nation.” 

The Conservative Covernment were less energetic, 
d’he Prime ]\tinister was silent. Disraeli, secure of the 
affections of the. electors of Buckinghamshire, contested 
himself for some time with the usual writ ten address to 
the ('lectors, aJid it Avas not till the 9th Novembiir, at 
the Ijord Mayor of London’s baurjuet, that he broke 
silence. 

Speaking on the eve of the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, he said : “ finder any circumstances the dissolu- 
tion of J’a.rliamcnt is the most important event in the 
life of Englishmen. But on the present o(*.casion there 
are circumstances which give to that ev('nt a greater 
im 2 )orta,nce than any it could otlu'rAvisc' ])osscss, 
bcicause in dissolving th.at Parliament, her Majesty 
will ai)j)eal to the sense of that larg(‘ly increased con- 
stituency which is the consequence of the late Bx'.form 
Act. . . . We have a perfect confidcince that the great 
body (Af th(' peojde who will now be called upon to 
exercise their suffrages, w^ill elect a wise juid patriotic 
Parliament. . . . Tt has been said of her Majesty’s 
Ministers that they have no policy. But their policy is 
a very simjdc one. Tt is to maintain the Constitution 
of their country.” 

Parliament was dissolved on the 11th. On the 
19th the nominations for Bucks were mad<'.. There 
was no contest ; and when Ifisraeli was declared duly 
elected, he made a long s])eech to his constituents, 
“ whom he has been known to take more freely into his 
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confidence tliaii the House of C!ommons itself.” He 
said : “ No one knows better tliun luyself that in the 
course of an agitated, and now, 1 am sorry to say, a long 
political career, I havi^ done many things which J regret, 
and said many things whicli I deplore; but a man’s 
career must be judged of l)y its whole tenor and 
claaracter. I can say this for myself with the utmost 
sincerity — that J have always sought to maintain tl)o 
greatness of my country ; tJiat T have never had one 
tliought of a base or sinister character, or of self- 
interest ; and that there is no reward which 1 more 
desire, and whhth J more prize than the good opinion of 
my fellow-countrymen in wliatever political party they 
may be ranged. 

“ 1 say that what we have seen during the half of 
tlie general election that has as yet transpired has been 
such as (lomplete.ly to vindicate the people of England 
from all those cliarges nuide against them, and from all 
those i'allacious dangers that were alleged and imputed 
during the ])rt»gress of the great Act to whi(;h I have 
just refeiTcd. And 1 have no doubt that, Avhatevcr 
may bo tlui gciic'ral opinion of that I’arliannmt about to 
be assembled, it will be a wise and patriotic Parliament, 
and will do its duty to the country. And why have 
the people of England exercised, and why w'ill thej’ 
exorcise, their suffrage in this manner? It is because 
the people of England arc j)roud of the country to 
which they belong ; they arc proud of the monarchy, 
which, although limited, is a real monarchy ; they 
arc proud of their Parliaments ; they are proud of 
their laws ; they ai‘C proud, above all, of the administra- 
tion of the law in this country, which they know is 
singularly perfect and pure ; they are proud of the 
l)ersonal liberty which every Englishman enjoys, and 
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“which the native of no otlier country in the world 
enjoys in the same degree ; they are proud of the deeds 
of their ancestors, and of the heroic exploits of those 
who preceded them in this country ; and they are proud 
of belonging to an ancient and a famous land. And it is 
with the responsibility of all these feelings that they 
have exercised, and will exercise, the suffi'agc^ which, by 
the great Act of last year, was a.e,cordod to them.” 

The general elections went, however, decisively 
against the Conservative Coverument, and on the ‘id 
December 18 G 8 Lord Derby resigned. 



CHAPTER XXI 

TITE BT:LGAIMAN ATTIOOITY AGITATION 

After the passing of tli(3 Reform A(*t of 1807 (M‘ghl 
years (^lapsed l)efore any such al)noiTna] activity as rails 
foi* special noti(tc was sljown l)y tlie Platfoiin. Tliose 
years were not, liowcver, a. period of (pdcseence witli it; 
l)ut sucli luid ])eeu the growth of th(', Platform, and so 
closely had it been woven into thc^ politicad life* of the 
ccuintry that proceedings, wliich woidd luive been most 
memoi-able and notewcjrthy half a century i)revious]y, 
had bec'Oine so cioinmon, and so much a matter of 
course, that they can be passed oven* wdtliout comment. 

One GA^ent in this period of eight years must, liow^- 
ever, be specially inentioned, as it was the attainment 
of an objecit long agitated for by the Platform, and 
therefore a triumph for it, though a tardy one. in 1872 
the system of the ballot, or seca-et voting at Parlia- 
mentary elections, was enacted by l^irliamcait. Long 
anterior to the first Reform Act, and wlien c'hictors 
were few, the ballot had been agitated for as the sohi 
mc*,ans of os(;aping the intimidation and cruelty wliich 
tlic system of o])cn voting enabled landcnviiers or othei* 
persons of poAver to exercise. The cpiestion Avas essenti- 
ally a Platform question and not a 'Parliamentary one, 
for the peoiile who profited by open voting Avcrc 
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members of Parliament, the people who smarted under 
it were the electors. Naturally, therefore, the electors 
were the first to complain of it, and to demand the protec- 
tion of secret voting. But one of the very last things an 
unrcformed Parliament, bent upon maintaining its own 
power, would concede, was any reform which rendered 
the electorate less dependent on them, and so the 
demand for the ballot made little way. In 1830, on 
the third reading of the East Retford Bill, the first 
attempt was made in Parliament to introduce the prin- 
ciple that the vot(“S of the electors should be given by 
ballot.' The proposition came from 0’(!onncll, and 
twenty-one niembrn-s voted for it. In the first drafts of 
tlu‘. Reform Bill of 1831 the adoption of the ballot had 
been suggested, but it was abandoned. 

The intimidation used by the Tories at elections 
prevented the question from falling into abeyance. 
“The late election,” wrote Lord John Russell “ to 
Lord JMclbourne in Se]>tember 1837, “has converted 
many to the ballot.” Lord JMclbourne, however, 
“hardly felt justified in giving tlie question such a lift 
as would be given by making it an o])en one ” in the 
Cabinet. Nearly every year a motion was made in the 
House of Commons in its favour, but, of course, without 
result. 

As one of the six jroiuts of the Charter it was urged 
from the Platform and agitated for at nearly every 
Chai'tist meeting. “ The suffrage, to be exempt from 
the corruption of the wealthy, and the violence of the 
powerful, must,” said the first great National Petition, 
“ be secret. I'lie asseiiion of our right (of the fran- 
chise) necessarily involves the power of our uncon- 
trolled exercise. We ask for the reality of a good, not 

^ Sue AnmuU ltcgi^ci\ 1830, p. 94. - Sue Wal pole’s vol. i. p. 286. 
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foi‘ its semblance — thei-efore, we demand the ballot.” 
Association with (lhartism, however, instead of serving 
the cause only rendered it more olmoxious than ever, 
and with the defeat of Chartism it receded again into 
the background. Even the reformed Parliament Avas 
unwilling to (ioncede it. In the lieform agitation of 
18GG it had again been brought forward and coupled 
with reform. 

But it was not for some years after the reformed 
Eeform Parliament had been sitting that the ballot was 
finally (;arried, and that tin' ineasuj'e long agitated for, 
long striven for by th(‘. Platform, was conceded by the 
TiCgislature. With this exception, there is, in this 
period, nothing of sufficient interest to recortl relative 
to the Platform. 

In 1874 Jhirliament was, (^uite uni'xpectedly, dis- 
solved, and a general election took ])lace. The Platform 
]>layed a prominent part therein — all parties vied with 
each otluir in the extent to which they used it, from 
the Prime MinistiT and ex-lVime Minister down to 
the newest candidate for Parliamentary honours. The 
elections resulted in a majority for the Clonservative 
party, the Liberals resigned, and the CJonscrvatives 
wc're forthwith installe.d in power under the leadership 
of Mr. Disraeli, 

For a year alfairs jogged rpiietly along, then a 
cloud, the sizii of a man’s hand, appeared on the eastern 
horizon. An insurrection broke out in Herzegovina 
against the Turkish Government; the movement spread 
to Bosnia. Strange and remote as the cause of provoca- 
tion might seem, yet from it there ensued one of the 
most startling outbursts of Platform agitation ever 
Avitnessed in this country. 

From the very outset the insurrectionary movement 
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evoked sympathy in England. At the instigation of 
Ear] Eusscll a meeting was lield in Willis’s Rooms in 
London on tin; Dth September 187.'5, and resolutions 
were come to to assist in every legitimate way to obtain 
the removal of the wrongs suffered by the Christifins of 
]>osnia and Herzegovina, and to ait 2 >eal for aid on behalf 
of t]ic destitute fugitives. Tlie outbreak, “ slight in 
the first instance, not encouragtsd by foreign Powers, 
and which might easily have been 2 )ut down by j)rum 2 )t 
action, was miglected until it grew into a, serious insur- 
rection.” 1’Jic financial colla 2 )se of 'ruike)’ occurred just 
at this time, and the insurrection gained ground. In 
December^ TiOrd Derby, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, s])eaking at a meeting of (Jonscivativc: 
working men at Edinburgh, avowed tJiat “The etei-nal 
Eastern < 2 uestiou is before us again,” and as months went 
j)ast it assximed an acuter form. 

, liejxorts of Turkish cruelties reached Jhiglaiid from 
time to time ; arul the Daihj Nexvs, in a leading article 
on the 20th June, wrote : “The Moslem 2 )opulatiou of 
Turkey seem intoxicated with the idea that England is 
with them, and the belief that with lu'r hel^) they may 
defy Russia is only too likely to slide into the conviction 
tliat thus ijrotected they may do as they i)lease with 
the insurgents and the (Jiristians.” 

Three days later the first real report of atrocities in 
Bulgaria was publislu'd in the same j^apPi' iir a letter 
from its correspondent dated IGth June ; “ Dark rumours 
have been wliisjxered about Constantinople during the la.st 
month of horrible atrocities committed in Bulffaria. . . . 

O 

One of the most fertihj and jxroductive provinces of 
the Turkish empire is thus being laid waste. An in- 
telligent Turk estimat(!s the number of killed at 18,000. 


^ 15th December 1875. 
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Bulgarians speak of 30,000, and of the destruction of 
upwards of 100 villages, Jn one town 1500 persons, 
mostly women and children, have been massae.red.” 

“ Even now it is openly asserted by the Turks that 
hlngland has determined to help the Government to 
jjut down the various insurrections. England, says a 
^’urkish journal, will dehmd us against Russia while Ave 
look after our rclicls.” 

At th<! end of June, Seivia. .and Montenegro began 
war <ag;nnst Turkijv : and about the s<ame time a eon- 
siderablo portion of tin* English public lieg.au to fear 
th.at the GoA^ernment, wath its triiditional je.alousy of 
Russia, and tin' idea that the ni.aintenanee of the Otto- 
man Empire Avas the oidy guarani ('(• ag.ainst the adA'anee 
of Russia to the Dardanelle.s, would insist on Turkev 
being hilt to setth' hei- OAvn internal disturbances, and 
that thus the eountry might beeome involved in a w.ar 
for the maintenance of the integrity of the Ottoman 
Em])ire. By degrees the terribh; details of the I'urkish 
cruelties in supjiressing the rising in Bulgaria became 
])ublic. 

On the 8th July the Ddihj Nows published another 
letter on 1 he Moslem atrocities in Bulgaria. On the 27th 
•luly a. meeting, convmied by the I.oague in aid of the 
Ohristians in Ihirkey, w.as held at "Willis’s Rooms. Lord 
Shaftesbury ]>resided, and .said : “ No. are here to-day 
to take a line of act, ion that will elicit an e.xjiression of 
the feeling throughout the country which avsi believe! to 
be univers.al.” It aa^is resolved “ That this meeting 
desires to express its emphatic opinion that no moi-al 
or material support should be afforded to the Turkish 
' Government as against the insurgent proAunccs, 

“ That this meeting expresses its diicp abhorrence of 
the cruelties committed by the Turkish irregular troojis 
VOL. II 2 I 
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“ Upon the women and children and unarmed inliabitants 
of Bulgaria, and calls upon the Government to use its 
utmost influence, whether alone or in co-operation with 
the other great Powers having treaty engagements with 
the Porte, to require the Turkish Government to put a 
stop to practices revolting to all civilised nations. 

“ I'hat the notorious abuses of the Turkish rule in 
Europe, and the r(’peated failure of the Sublime Porte 
to fulfil its solemn obligations, rciuh'r it hopeless to 
expect that any settlement of the Eastern (juestion will 
})rove pernicanent which does not confer upon the in- 
habitants of the insurgent proA'inces the full rights of 
self-government.” 

I’arliamcnt was still sitting, and il might have been 
thought that Parliament would have been a,ctivi; in the 
matter ; but the Goveiaiineiit had no reliable information, 
they said, to give, and one way or another succeeded in 
staving off the question, without any definite aunounci;- 
ment of a policy, until the 15th August, Avhen P.arlia- 
ment was prorogued. 

On the very next day anotlier letter Avas published 
by the Daily ATcu-.s from its correspoiuh'iit, with further 
information as to the Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria. 
Fifteen thousand people were killed in four days. “ You 
cannot increase or diminish the horroi’ of the thing 
by mere statements of round numbers. TAveuty 
thousand crimes, each one of Avhich is infinite in itself, 
are not less horrible than a hundred thousand.” 

“ Bodies of men cut up and flung to the dogs ; 

“ the hacking to pieces of helpless children, and spitting 
them on bayonets ; ” “ little children of both sexes mal- 
treated and brutalised until they died ; ” “ thousands ol 
women outraged Avith every circumstance of brutality.’ 

Here was provocation enough for the rising passion 
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of Englishmen, fuel enough for any agitation, and the 
extra sting was added that these infamies were being 
]>orpetrated by the Government for whom Englislimen 
liad wasted thousands of precious lives, and spent nearly 
eighty millions of money. Tlic heart of the countiy 
thrilled witli horroi’ at these infamu;s, with wrath against 
the Turkish Government, in whose name and interest, 
tliey were perpetrated, and with the determination to 
shake England free from any association with that 
Government. Familiar now witli the J’Jatform, ever 
good-at-need in the popular cause, the people turned to 
their old, their trusted, their unfailing friend. First one 
meeting, and llien another, and then, as an extra incen- 
tive, came a detailed account of the destruction of Balak. 
A public meeting at ])a.ttersea Fields expressed indigna- 
tion at the Turkish atrocities ; another at Darlington 
protested against any support being given to I'urkey. 
On the :iGth August there was a meeting at Liverpool. 
<.)n the 25)th the working men of Hackney met, and a 
resolution was passi'd “ 'I'hat it is imperative on the 
petiiilc to at once repudiate the representation of a 
Government which, by its policy, is compromising the 
honour of the nation, and making England a participator 
in crimes whiiii are an outrage upon humanity and a 
lasting repi oach to civilisation.” The same day a meet- 
ing was held at Glasgow. Oh the 31st large meetings 
were held in six large towns. On the ist of September 
several meetings Avere held. Among the number, one 
at Sunderland, where one of the sjieakers fidmirably 
expressed the pur[)ort of the movement. “ The people 
must declare,” he said, “ that England would never wield 
a weapon in defence of torturers, violatoi's, and assassins.” 
Gradually the daily number of meetings increased. A 
meeting at Birkenhead “ regretted that so much blood and 
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“ tr»»aHun! sliould liavc been wsistcd in defence of Turkey, 
iind earnestly requested the Government to withdraw its 
eountenane-e and support from that corrupt and moribund 
State, Avhich is a disgi'ace to Europe and to civilisation.” 
\ meet ing at liochdah' “ earnestly urged on her Majesty’s 
Government j)romptly to wdthdraw all semblance of 
support to the Turkish Government by such measures as 
shall not permit our policy as a nation to be constmed 
into connivance Avith 'rurkish misrule and oppression.’’ 
“ They must agi-ee. Avith liiin,” said a speaker at SIiefKcld, 
‘‘that tlu'so Gliristian j)roAinc<‘s should luivei- be hande<l 
oAa;r again to Ottoman rule.” 

On the. 4th Septenibei' there were meetings in Jiinc 
large toAvns in difi’erent parts of the country. On the 
oth there were meetings in seventeen loAvns. On the 
Gth in twenty towns. 

( V>n temporary criticisju on these proceedings throws. 
A’aluable light on the agitation. 

“ The large pul)li<; meetings that ar(*. now being luild 
all ov(T the country,” wrote t]\(i fkiili/ JVrirs,' “shoAv 
unmistakably that the English people Avill no longer 
acH-.ept the false excuses AA'hich liaA^e been made for the 
support giv^en by their rulers to the abominable Govern- 
ment of Turkey. 

“ The demonstra turns Avhieh W(*, arc called to report 
day by day are nobly distinguished by this j)eeuliarity, 
that men of all jtolitieal opinions and religions are taking 
])art in them. . . . Jsot for many years has been seen 
so powerful and resistless a movement of public opinion 
det(!rinined to assei't its rights against those who were 
misrej)rcsenting it. 

“ Far above every other requirement this demand is 
heard, that the populations which have sufiered such 

^ 6 til September. 
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cruel wrongs at the liainls of the-l'urks — those of Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, and Bulgaria — shall liave governments of 
their own, tributary indeed to Constantinople, but free 
from all administrative interference by tlie ►Sultan and 
his I’achas. This demand, whi(!h is too intelligilile to be 
misunderstood, is made at mei'ting aftei’ meeting.” 

Lord Hartington, speaking at “Tlie Cutlei\s’ Feast” 
at Shefiield, said (on 7tb September 1870): “Since 
FaiBament rose an agitation and excitement lias risen 
in the country whicli, for its eai-nestness, its suddminess, 
and its intensity surpiased all of us. It is an agitation 
which has been perfectly sjiontaneous. 1 liavc not 
heard a whisjier tliatdt has been fomented, or that it 
has been excited by the leaders of any ])artieular ]>arty. 

I have scarcely even heard a whisper ri'specliiig those 
prolcssional agitators to wlioin so much of these matters 
is gmierally attribuled.” 

And The Times, in a. leading article on the 8th 
September, wrote : “ There is no mistaking the voice of 
the peojile, and it is the voice of the people that sjicaks 
now in every variety of expression and tone, from the 
energetic remonstrances of the provincial meeting to 
the elaborate argument of (he ex-lVemiei‘.” 

l\Ir. Cladstoue, in bis celebrati'd pam])hlet on Tim 
Bulganan ITovvors,^ described how it had come, 
about “ that the nation, dejirived of its most rightful and 
most constitutional aids, has been called ujion at the 
season when the task would under ordinary circum- 
stances be impossible, to choose between leaving its 
most sacred duties unperformed, and taking the per- 
formance of them primarily into its own hands.” 

After referring to the refusal of the Government to 
discuss the question of the events in the East, or to give 

^ Dated 5tli 8 <*ptcinLer 1876. 
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auy inform at.i on on the subject, he wrote : “ The state 
pf tlie cjise then is this : The House of Comnaons has 
in the main been ()ust(‘cl from that legitimate share of 
influence wliicli 1 m.-iy cjill its jurisdiction in the case. 
A subject of paramount weight goes before the people 
at the time when the classes having leisure, and usually 
contributing most to form and guid(‘ pid)]ic opinion, are 
scattered as disjointed units over the face of this and 
othei' countries. In default of Parliamentary action, 
and a puljlic concentrated as usual, we must proceed as 
we can with impaii-ed means of ap])eal. Put honour, 
duty, compassion, and 1 must add shame, aie senti- 
ments never in a state of coma. . The working men of 
the coiintry, whose condition is less aileclcd than that 
of others by the season, have to their honour h'd the 
way, and shown that the great heart of Britain has not 
ceased to beat. And the large towns and cities, now 
following in troops, arc echoing Ijack, each from its 
own place, the mingled notes of horror, pain, and 
indignation. 

“TjCt them understand that the importance of their 
meetings, on this occasion at least, cannot be overrated. 
As Inkerman was the soldiers’ battle so this is the' 
iifition’s crisis. The question is not only whether un- 
exampled wrongs shall receive effectual and righteous 
condemnation, but whether the oidy effective security 
shall be. taken against its re])etition. In order to take 
this security the nation Avill have to speak through its 
Government, but we now see clearly that it must first 
teach its Government, almost as it would teach a lisping 
child what to say. TJmi will be taken out of the way 
of an united Europe the sole eflScient obstacle to the 
])unishment of a gigantic wrong.” 

On the 9th of September Mr. Gladstone addressed a 
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great open-air meeting at Blacklieath, and tliough the 
weather w'as most nnpropitions, 1 0,000 persons or more 
were at itd Three resolutions Avere proposed. The 
fii-st, recording the sense of honw and disgust at the 
terrible outrages committed by the Turks, and express- 
ing the opinion that the Ihiti.sh Government had failed 
to exhibit sufficient promptitude, in discovering those 
outrages, and energy in regard to the ado])tion of the 
measures which they render necessary. The second, 
urging the Government to adopt, certain measures in 
concert with the other Powers of Eiu’ope to provide 
effectually against the recurrence of .such atrocities. 
And the third, ajiproving of an Address to the Queen 
]»raying her to adopt the mea.sures referred to. 

]Mr. Gladstone sjiokc from a coA'^i'red platform or 
hu.stings. He said : '• I have lived long in piddic life, 
I have Avitn(‘.s.sed many Auvid movements of the popular 
mind, but never one to compare AAdth that which, during 
, the. last fortnight, has taken its commenceminit, and has 
sAVollen with such immense rapidity, and suc-h legiti- 
mate rapidity to the dimensions of a national moA'c- 
raent. ... It is idle to deny or disparage the (diarac.ter 
'of this moA'cment. It is ab.surd to connect it Avith the 
mere action of any political psirty, hoAvever jiowerful. 
... As it has been a national movement in contradis- 
tinction from a party movement, so it has been a 
popular movement in contradistinction from an auto- 
cratic movement . . . the working men in the first 
instance raised this flag under which Ave arc noAv march- 
ing.' 

Clear as was the expression of the popular voice, 
and distinct enough in its main features as Avas the 
popular policy, the difficulty was to compel the Govern- 

1 See The Times, 11th September, 
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m^nt to carry out the wishes of the people. The 
Government were, in fact, comjJetely masters of the 
situation. Parliament, the executive of the Platform, 
was not sitting ; pressure upon representatives was use- 
less except as to pressing them to get the Government 
to assemble Parliament ; meetings could pass resolu- 
tions, but could not give effect to them. One device 
alone remained for bringing the popular views formally 
and directly before the Government — a dciputation to 
Ministers. On the 11th Sejitember Lord Dc'rby re- 
ceived two large deputations at the Foreign Office — one 
from the London Trades Unionists, and leading repre- 
sentatives of 1,he working chisses ; the other IVom the 
Working-men’s Peace Associations. In reply he made 
two s])eechcs, which, as Mr. Gladstone said, “ un- 
doubtedly c-onstitute a ministerial manifesto.” ^ 

They showed’ that the Government were slightly 
sliifting their ground, coming slightly round to the 
policy desired by the people. Put the country was not 
disposed to be content with such a slight cliange. The 
meetings of indignation continued. (Jn the 1 1th there 
were about thii-ty meetings; on the 12th there were 
some sixteen or so ; on the 18th there were over twenty- 
five ; on the 14th tliei’e were over twenty-eight ; on the 
15th there were over fifteen, — over a hundred mcjetings 
in five days. With such a turmoil of voices the Goveni- 
ment were forced at last to take some action. 

On the IGth September 1876 Sir S. Northcote 
(Chancellor of the Exchequer) addressed a meeting at 
Edinbuigh of the Conservative Working-men’s Associa- 
tion. He said : “ I felt that it might not be inoppoi’- 
tune that I should, on behalf of myself, and perhaps, to 
some extent, on behalf of other members of the Govern- 

^ Soe his letter in Daily News of llith Septcmbt?r 1876. 
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ment, express our seutiraeiits 011 the topics which, at 
the present monieut, create so much anxiety and so 
much interest in the country. . . . 

“ These meetino's wliich liave been held throuirhout 
the country, the strong language whicli has been used 
at them, here and there, may have run into excess, yet 
they have tluur use. They have their advantage by 
showing that l^aigland is actuated by no feeling of mere 
selfishness. These meetings cannot fail, if they are 
properly turned to account, to strengthen the voice of 
Engl and in tlie councils of Europe in this same matter ; 
ut, on the other hand, if the language, if the mere 
jxcited language, there used is really to be taken as 
ixpressive of distrust of the policy of your Government, 
if it is intended to weaken their hands, and to embar- 
rass them rather than sti’cngthen them in their actioji, 
,1 fear, whatever may be the conseipiences to this 
Government, or the political conse([uences to this 
(jountry, the consecpienccs to the peace «)f Europe ami 
the interests of humanity abroad will be woi’se still.” ^ 

On the 18 th 8e])tcmbcr “a large and im])osing 
meeting of the citizens of Loudon,” convemal and pre- 
sided over by the Lor<l ]\Iayor, was held at the Guild- 
hall. An Address to the Oueen was adojitcd, praying 
“That her Majesty’s (jlovcrument woxdd do all in its 
power to secure the separation from Turkey of the 
provinces iid»abite<l by the Slavonic race, and their 
indepeudenc.e of a. Government Avhich has proved itself 
unworthy to rule them;” and further iwaying that it 
might please her Majesty “ to convene Parliament at 
an early date to take these grave matters into con- 
sideration.” 

1 » 

In the evening Exeter Hall was crowded with 


^ Th^ Times,, 


- Ihid,^ 19th September 1876. 
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working men wlio had hccn invited to attend “ in the 
name of humanity to express their horror at the 
diabolical outrages of the Turks in Bulgaria, and pro- 
claim to the world their indignation tliat tlic Govern- 
ment of England sliould he found sup])orting so foul a 
system.” 

Mr. Fawcett, M,P., presided, and made a powerful 
speech ; “I believe, you have gathered together here not 
simply to express your deep indignation at the feai'ful 
atroe.ities which have been c.onnnitted in Bulgaria. You 
have a. more ]iractical object in view. You are determined 
that as far as in you lies no Government shall adopt 
Avith regard to the Eastern question a policy unworthy 
of the English nation. ... It will of coiu'se be said 
that the Eastern question is suriounded Avith com- 
plexities, and that it is not at an excited public, meet- 
ing that we. can frame a policy on a difficidt and 
complicated subject. ... Of coiu'se aa'c know Avhat will 
be said in certain quarters about such meetings as these. 
AVe shall be described as demagogues, but remember 
this : Such meetings as these hav(^ Avon for Fngland 

O CD 

some of her greatest triuni])hs, and have certainly saved 
her from some of her greatest perils, 'i’welve years 
ago, if the working men had not assembled fis they arc 
now assembling, Avh)?^, England Avould luiA’e had to boar 
the lasting shame of having sympathised with tlu; slave- 
owners of the South.” Aftei’ referring to the fact that 
Mr. Gladstone had propounded a policy, he said : “ It 
is for you, a meeting like this, to decide whether you 
Avill accept the clear, the distinct, the precise, and the 
noble policy of Mr. Gladstone. ... If you like, and if 
meetings like this choose, you can confer sooner or later 
on him power to carry out this policy.” 

On the 20th September the. Prime Minister him- 
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self descended into the ai-ena at Aylesbury, and tliere 
made a most important speecli. It sliowed plainly 
cimugli that the arrow of popular agitation had hit its 
mark, lie said that the Foreign Secretary has two 
most important ends to accomplish. “ He has at the 
same time to secure j)(!]-niancut British interests of tlie 
highest importance, and he has to secure the main- 
tenance of peace in Furope. Under ordinary circum- 
stances a British Minister so placcKl, wliatcA'er might, 
be Ills difliculties, would have tliC! consolation of 
knowing that he was backed by the eoTintry. It 
would be affectation for me to pretend that this is the 
position of her Ma,jesf.y’s (Jovernment at this moment. 
Lbiqiu'stionably theri; is a larg<' party, a large portion 
of her Majesty’s subjects, whose lho\ights a.nd senti- 
ments are attivictcd and absorbed by other things 
than the maintenance of the permanent interests of 
this countjy or the maintenance of peace. These 
are matters which reipiire and arc receiving the most 
earne.st and constant attention of the Government. 
But, unhappily, a great portion of the. people of 
this country, jiromjile.d by feelings which ha,ve drawn 
their attention to extraneous matters, have arrived at 
a conclusion which, in the opinion of her Majesty’s 
Government, if carried into effect would alike be in- 
jurioxts to the pcrixiaiient and important interests of 
England, and fatal to any chanci; of preserving the 
peace of Europe. . . . The next step is for Lord Derby, 
on the part of the Government, to recur exactly to the 
position which he occupied before the Servian Avar.^ 
AVhat was that ixosition ? It was an attempt to settle, 
with the concurrence of all the powers of Europe, the 
relations, the futui'c I’clations, tJiat should subsist 

^ That war was hefon* the massacre at Ihitak, 
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“ between the Christian subjects of the Porte and the 
Turkish Government. Why arc wo to be opposed, why 
are we to be attacked because; such is our object and 
sucli is our aim ? Tiie country in some of its exliibi- 
tions has completely out-Heroded the most extravagant 
conceptions.” 

This speo(!]i, says Mr. G. Carslake Thompson in liis 
most interesting and excellent work on tliis period,' 
was a direct blow in the face of puldic opinion. “ It 
challenged both the correctness of its judgment and the 
legitimacy of its power, and it is iin])ossible to say that 
the self-confidence of public ojdnion was no) staggered 
on both points. ... A new element was introduced 
into the .situation b\' tbe shock which the s})eech ga,ve 
to the confidence of public opinion in its own power to 
determine the course; of tlie country in tlie last resort — 
tliat is to say, in its own .soveri'igjity. Public opinion 
began to be dimly conscious tliat, in addition to a 
problem in foreign affairs, it might have a constitutional 
question to consider before long.” 

The meetings continued. On the 25th iScptember 
the Ddihj News gave a list of them. “ 8ince the jmbli- 
cation of the Dailij News tolcgi-am of 7th August, 
meetings in 2G2 places have been reported in London 
papers. This does not include duplicate meetings in 
the .same town, nor merely preliminary or committee 
meetings.” 

And in a leading article of the same date it said : 
“ We publish to-day a list as complete as we are able to 
make it of the places at which })ublic' meetings hav(; 
been held to express the national indignation at tlie 
horrors which have been perpetrated in Bulgaria. . . . 

1 Public Opinion and Lord Bcaconafiehl^ 1875-80, vol. ii. pp. 19, 25, by 
G. Carslake Thompson, 
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We publish tliis concise account of what has been done, 
in order that the Government and people generally may 
bo better able to understand the meanino;, and estimate 
the value of the movement which suddenly made itself 
felt all over England. 

“ The movement is iiis])ircd by no motive of a merely 
])ersonal or e^en a merely national character. . . . 
Though the politi(*al chiefs have followed tin*, movement 
they did not originate it.” 

And The Tidies of the 2Gt]i 8e]jtcmber wrote : 
“ The agitation has done good woi'k in manifest- 
ing th(5 cliange in the national view of the Eastern 
(juestion.” 

On the 27th Septendier the Lord ]\layor of London 
and an inllucntial de])iitation waited on Lord Derby 
at the. Foreign Dlhcc to ]»resent the .Uldress adopted 
at the Guildhall meeting. 

“ They desired,” said one of the deputation, “ cer- 
tainly to hiuvc from his lordshij) a clear, frank exposition 
of the. policy of the Government.” 

liut that Avas Avhat the Government was not dis- 
posed to give. The Government could not apparently 
r(‘cognise the right of the Platform to ask for it. Lord 
Derby point-blank refused the demand for the. imme- 
diate summoning of J^irliament. 

“ The Government have no measures of urgency to 
propose in J’arliamcut.” As to its being called for the 
])urpose of appro\dng or di.sa])])roving what had been 
done by the Government, it seemed to him that that 
might be as well done in January or Febinai y as in 
November ; and as regards summoning it to give an 
influence or direction to negotiations in progress, the 
earliest date would Amry likely be too late. . . . 

“ It is quite possible while rejecting the idea of 
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“ political autonomy, to accept the idea of local or 
administrative autonomy. I do not particularly like 
the phrase. J much prefer the plain English phrase of 
local self-government. But I take the word as 1 find 
it, and I think in tliat direction wc may look for a 
possible and practical solution. . . . 

“ I do not at all wish to disguise the fact that what 
has hap])ened in Bulgaria has, to a. certain extent, 
changed the position, not only of our own Covernmeut, 
but of every European Government in regard to Turkey 
and the east of Europe.” 

Gradually, as 8ej)tember went on, the number of 
meetings decreasc'd. In the last week of the month 
some thirty or so were held. The Daihi News wrot(! 
on the 2d October in a leading article : “The pretence 
is mad(s that the public meetings have not expressed 
the deliberate and peimanent convictions of the nation, 
but have merely given vent to a gust of sentiment 
sweeping across it. 

“ We are told that the public, feeling has been cowed 
by Lord Bcaconsfield’s defiance a.t Aylesbury, and that, 
among other symptoms of feebleness and decline, public 
meetings began to die away. This surely is an absurd 
statement. AVhen public, meetings have been held all 
over the country, the i-.ountiy cannot be expected to 
begin and hold them all over again ; the more ha ve, 
been held, the fewer remain to be held. The country, 
through its local organisations find communities, has 
given distinct expression to its convictions and feelings. 
To ask for more is to ask for incessant agitation find 
protracted tumult. 

“ There are peo;ple who cannot be convinced without 
being terrified ; who cannot be persuaded, but who give 
.^^ay when they are threatened.” 
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Up to about tlie 12th October ineetiugs went on ; 
after that date there are few reports of any, at least 
properly belonging to the character of “ indignation 
meetings.” They had said their say, and therefore 
ceased. 

Briglit, in a s]>eech at Mancliester, admirably 
summed up tlie position.' lie said : The Ministry heap 
ridicule and contempt on the proclamation of change 
of opinion and jiolic.y which more than 300 public, 
meetings liave aniiounc.ed to the whole world. The 
i'act is, that the nation looks one way, and the 
Government looks anotlier. 'J'hcj'c has been nothing 
like it, I bc'lieve, in this country since the time of the' 
E,t;form Hill, wlnm the Iluki; of Wellington was en- 
deavouring to form an anti-i’eform movement. 

“ Thei’c has been no such demonstration against the 
])olicy of the Government as there has been within the 
last two months. ... A year ago there were scoies of 
meetings condemning their conduct with i-e.gard to 
fugitive slav(!s. . . . And now, twelve months later, wo 
find oui’selves in a, perfect hurricane of condemnation of 
this G('vernnient.” 

The nation having exju'cssed its opinion, further 
discussions, for the time at least, were continued by 
members of the existing or of the late GoA’ernment, or 
by members of Parliament addressing their constituimts. 

“ There is .silence for the moment,” wrote The Times 
in the following month," “ because the speakers have 
said what they wanted to say, and because the Govern- 
ment is believed to be making earnest exertions in the 
cause of peace.” 

Here, then, may be examined the fiist stage of 
this I'cmarkable Platform movement. Its beginning 


^ On 2d October 1876. 


“ 25th NoveiulMjr, 
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was entirely free from any party motive — men of 
all parties joined in' it. It was a purely s])ontaneou.s 
movement, arisiiiff “from the uncertainty Avhieh pre- 
vailed respecting the Ministerial policy, and tlie un- 
easiness lest tlie country should l>e suddenly and 
unawares committed to a great war.”^ It was for a 
time devoid of leaders ; it was throughout pi-actically 
devoid of any organisation, though an attempt was 
made to give it one. No incitement came from 
above ; no communication ]*a.ssed from place to jdace 
as to the expediency of holding a meeting. As Pai-- 
liament was not sitting, the movement had the most 
remarkable and altogether novel character of beino' an 
attempt to influence the policy and actions of the 
(Jovernmciiit or Exe(aitive directly.' Hitherto tin*. Plat- 
form had exercised its influence on the (Government 
through the House of Commons ; now, as Parliament 
was tiot sitting, it endeavoured to influemic it without 
such intervention. TIkto vns no eflbj-t nunle to oust 
the Covernment ; the one prevailing itlea. was to induce, 
to compel, it to change its policy. 

“Thus considered, the agitation was an attempt to 
assert its sovereignty independently of the machinery 
of party.” * 

The next most notable thing in connection with the 
movement was its universality. In every pari of the 
country meetings wctc held : in tin*, north, in the 
south, in the oast, in the west, in tlie gi’oat central 
cities, in remote seaside watering-places — all joined 
in one chorus. It was “a veritable, insurrection of 
public opinion”; or, as Mr. Lowe expressed it,'' “The 

^ Tlie, Times f 25111 Novcmljer 1876. Mw/. p. 35, 

2 See Public Opinion ctnd Lord '‘At Croyiloti, 13tli SeptemlKjr. 

‘ Btouconsjidd^ by G. 0. Thoiiijison, voi. 
ii. p. 33. 
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people of Engliind liave taken tlvis matter into tlieir 
own hands.” 

And tliei-e are eertidn featui-e.s about these meetiniis 
whie.h deserve notice. 'Ehey were all local mei^tings — 
generally indoor meetings — in the largest hall of tlie 
city or town — most of them witc convened by the 
Mayor, or some, local persons of importaiu^e. And what 
is very intere.sting to remark is, t hat not one of them was 
a county meeting. Tliat old institution seems to have 
been swept aside in tin; ])j-ogress of [toUtical life; the 
time-honoured formula. — “ 'I’he nobility, gentry, clergy, 
and freeholders of tlie county” — ajipears to have com- 
pletely fallen into desuetud(>. 

It is further to be remarked that the meetings wi're 
in no wa} s demonstrations of ])hysi(;al forei;. 'J’horough 
and wliolesale as was the condemnation of the policy oj' 
the (lovermnent., tlu'ixi was not the haziest idea of 
subverting the Gove.rnment ; they were peac.i'able and 
orderly, and men of all ranks and classes attended 
them. 

Of this form of inllnencing the Government or 
Executive various 0 ]>inious wt>re, and may be held. 
The. Times, writing on the 1 4th 8c])tember, said: “ 'I'he 
public meetings which have been held throughout the 
country have instruct<‘d Loixl Derby, and with the 
utmost jealousy of the rush and impulse of democTatic 
movement, we cannot regret them. . . . We have 
more than once confessed that we do not regard the 
multi])lication of meetings throughout the country with 
uumixed .satisfaction. Government by impulse is of 
necessity to a large extent government by chance, and 
those who woidd have our national jiolic.y inspired by 
reason as well as feeling must need.*! be jcialous of any 
course which tends to subject the control of public 
VOL. II 2 k 
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“ affaire to tlie hazards of popular ehullition. But the 
uicetiugs which have been so numerously held have 
been aud remain a necessity, for both reason and feeling 
have been outraged by the policy pursu(‘d in the East, 
and we must use the only means in our power to correct 
the errors that have becai committed.” 

Once Mr. (.lladstone took part in the general 
expression of o]nnion, some people’s minds were in- 
fluenced more hostilely than tluy probably otherwise 
would have been. ’I’lius a writer in Blackwood’s 
Ma(javnc^ of IS’ovember 187G declared; “ I’lic country 
has been delivered over to the most pernicious agitation 
ever set afloat within the memory of its oldest in- 
habit.ants. . . . This year, under the auspices of a. 
great statesiufin . . . ])ublic s])eakei‘s have been heard 
u])on nearly 500 platforms, arousing the warlike fury 
of the people, demanding the expulsion of a numerous 
race from the territory which they have inhabited for 
centuries, denouncing tlnuj- own CJovernment for moi'al 
and material, if not purposed complicity with massacre. 
.s])oliation, and rape, etc. etc.” . . . 

Another remarkable fact in connection with this 
agitation — indeed, tlic most remarkable of all — was, 
that it was an inc.ursion by the Platform into a sjdicre 
of politics from which it had hitherto held mom or loss 
aloof. Hitherto most of its action had lain within the 
sphere of honu^ i)olitics, the reform of Parliament, the 
abolition of abuses, the increase of the popular control 
over Goveniment, — these had been its main objects aud 
desires. It is true that in the (]uestions of the Civil 
■War in the United States, aud of the Crimean War, 
it had taken a certain psa-t, and given evidence of 
an active watchfulness which the Government might 

* Page 632. 
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advantageously heed ; l)ut never, until this Ikilgarisin 
atrocity agitation, had the Platform so une<]ui\ ocatingly 
asserted its intention of taking up the reins in matters 
of foreign ])oliey, and of entering tins sacred precincts of 
foreign diplomacy Avhich hitherto had been kept as the 
exclusive, the sacred, preserves for kings, statesmen, and 
diplomatists, d'hat, above all others, was the, lesson to 
be learned from the, agitation. 

Sir Stafford Northcott*, in his speech at Edinburgh 
on the Kith September 1876, showed that tin; (lovern- 
ment felt the point and the, sting of the agitation, lie 
!^id : “1 de.sire to say a few words to you as to the 
attitude which the people of this tanintry have held 
in times jiast, and do generally hold, and the attitude 
Avhich at the pri'senl moment they hold, in rega,]‘d to 
(juestions of foreign policy. Now, T think 1 may say 
this in regard to the general attitude which the people 
in this country hold with regard to foreign polic.y — 
as a. rule they do not understand it. (A Amice, ‘A 
thousand times better than the OoAmrnment.’) 1 say 
that not by way of re])roach to the peo])le of this 
I'ountry, 1 say it merely as a matter of fact, and 
because it is almost im])ossible that it could be other- 
Avise.” 

The argument is one which is veiy familiar to 
students of English political history. From the very 
first claim put forward by the people to participate in 
their own (loAmrnnieiit, they Avei-e, consistently told by 
'Poiy statesmen and Tory Ibirliameuts that they did not 
understand hoAV to govern, and their demands Avme 
resisted. Time and the Platform tolerably Avell knocked 
that argument on the head sis applied to home affairs ; 
and, so far, experience has jiroved that the peoide ju’e 
much better able to govern than those Avho kept the 
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aovenimcut from them. Pmt the arjiumcnt was revived 
when the peo])le, liaviiig advanced in political education 
and intelligence, came to claim their right to participate 
in government as regarded foreign affairs. And yet 
their claim to the oms is as c,h‘,ar and as indisputable as 
it is to the other, for tin*, furedgu relationships of the 
country 4r(‘. of every whit as much importance to them 
as are home affairs. Even now the claim to hetip the. 
peo])le in ignorancx*. of their exact relationship with 
foreign Pow(!rs is sometimes stretched so far tliat Par- 
liament even is kept in the dark while negotiations arc 
being proceeded with, or measiu’cs are being takeip 
most materially, possibly vitally, affecting the welfare 
or e.xistene('. of the nation. It may occasionally be a 
matter of (tonvenience that it should be so; but., if so, 
the reasons sliould be made plain to the. people, and the 
recognition of their right to know tlumi must be cun- 
ceded. The foreign policy of the country is of such 
vital consequence to the people that they will, quite 
rightly and luiturally, insist more and more on having 
the real decision about it. The Bulgarian atrocity 
agitation was the first plain unmistakable monition 
to the Government and the; woild, that hen(*.eforth 
the Platform would concern itself ever more and 
more with foreign affairs, and would, as far a.s was in 
its power, exercise! decisive authority.’ 

It would be taking a narrow and circumscribed view 
of this agitation Avei’e we to consider that its effect was 
confined to this kingdom. The effect of the Platform 
is no longer so circumscribed. Very far from it. Its 
proceedings were watched with the keenest interest 
abroad, more particularly in those countries whos(! 

i 

^ “ The cxtra-rarliumeiitary debates thaii aiiythinfj that has taken place in 
have done more lo spread knowlcdfije tlie assemblies of either Lords or Com- 
and promote the growtli of o]»iniuii inons.” — /rtic/d/v/ .7Vv>t6’.s', 1st April 18/7. 
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interests, i)ossil)]y wliose fjito, wore involved in the 
vast issues at stake. While rarliainont was not sitting, 
it was to the riatforni tha,t foreign Powers had to 
look for English opinion — not nierely to the Platform 
speeches of ]\linisters hut to the Platform geiit'i'ally. 
INFr. Forster and Tiord Tlartington, oji (heir return from 
visiting tlie East, lioth deseribed in their speeches 
how anxiously the Platform was watehed by the Turkish 
tlovernment, whilst the a])preeiation by the llussian 
Enijieixtr of the valium of jniblie opinion in England 
was jiroved by the reijui-st he addressed to tlu‘ .English 
(■lovi'rnment, tliat the details of a conversation of his 
with the English ambassador should be made ]>nb!ic, in 
England. 

The elh'ct of the agitation at home was by no means 
as decisive* as might ha\e beem (“xpected. Mr. (Jlad- 
stone, subse<|uently referring to the agitation, said ; ' 
“ It was admitted by (he Government tliemselves to be 
the expression of the <'.ountry. That national feeling 
})roduc,ed its elfects ; it ]>roduced the (Jonference at 
Constantinople.” 

But it did somethitjg more than that; for though 
the Governnteni, with its philo-Turkish and anti-Tlussian 
feelings, and with a large and submissive majority in 
the House of C\)imnons, was not very easily to be moved, 
it was certainly checked in its warlikt* tendencies 
to support th(! integrity of the Turkish empire, and 
was forced back on the policy of non-interference bc- 
tW(!en Russia and Turkty unless British interests were 
actually threatened or compromised. 

It is uunecessa,ry to follow in detail the successive 
outbursts of Platform activity in the. ever- varying phases 
of the Eastern question, for there came in this period 

* See Ills first speech, 25th Kt>vcmhcr 1879. 
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frccjuent accesses of activity and then a lull. Tlic 
most notable suffice to display the meaning and moral 
of the whole agitation. 

The Platform, not having (|uitc answered the ex- 
pectations of its followers, it Avas deemed desirable to 
give it, if possible, some form of organisation ; and early 
in the winter of 187(1-77 an “Eastern (^luestion Associa- 
tion ” was startl'd. A “ National Conh'rence ” was con- 
vened and held in 8t. James’s Hall, London, on the 8tli 
December.' “ It Avas a represental h^e meeting in a very 
broad sioist'.” The Duke of Westminster, Avdio presided, 
stall'd the object of tlu' Association, lie said : “ As this 
country has already ('inphatically decided that on no 
account A\diateA’(‘r will the English nation go to war for 
'I’urki'y as against llussia or against any other Power, Ave 
ought to disabuse the Turki.sh mind of all idea of 
obtaining assistance from this great (‘ountry.” 

The Times, in a leading article criticising the meeting, 
observed : “Were Parliament sitting, the real situation of 
the Porte AA'ould be made clear to it in tAventy-four 
hours by an uueijuivocal display of national opinion. 
In the absence of Parliament public meetings may do 
the same kind of serviite in an inii)crfi'ct vvay, and that 
is, perhaps, tin* best plea, for the Clonference.” 

Parliament met on the 8th February 1877, and to 
it was in great measure transfeired the discussion of the 
Eastern question. But tlic ( lonsc'rvatiA^e majority in 
Parliament leaned more to the. Government policy than 
to the Platform policy, and the ])ublic opinion expressed 
by the Platform received no fresh a.ccessi(m of strength 
by the transference of the discussion to another arena. 
The Government, ht>wcA’-er, after several debates had 
been raised, avowed their intention not to interfei’o in the 


1 1876 . 
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war wliicli had broken out between Russia and Turke}’, 
so long as Turkish interests alone were involved. They, 
however, declared that should Rritish interests be im- 
perilled England would not be indifferent,. The declar- 
ation of this “ charter of neutrality ” satisfied ])ublic 
opinion for a while, and actual agitation was susjiendcd. 
'riie Eastern question, nevertheless, continued “ the all- 
absorbing topic, of public, intei’est. I’ublic men wen; 
(ixi)ected to allude to it every time thiiy opened their 
mouths.” ’ 

Mr. Thompson, in his work on Puhlic Ojnroioit and 
Lord Bcacoaxjiidd , referring to this [lartic.ular period, 
says: “ Couqiaring the summer of 1877 with the state 
of things a year before, public opinion had suffered a 
disappointment in its reliance on Parliament — at all 
events on the sitting Parliament, — and had lost much 
of its self-confidemte in its own power to control the 
Executive,” ^ 

Ail through the autumn of 1877 there were meetings 
and speeches. Bright, (lladstone, Forster, Lord Salis- 
bury, I.ord Beaconsfield (at the Guildhall), Sir S. 
Northcote, and several other Ministers and ex-Ministers, 
all spoke, some *of them several times. The fall of 
Plevna in Dec.ember raised fears of England’s interven- 
tion to save ’Furkey, and agitation again became very 
marked, the Platform was again had recourse, to, and 
a very largi; number of meetings were held. Of 
this agitation The I'inies of IGth January 1878 
wrote : ‘‘ We receive from all sides reports of public 
meetinirs held in view of the momentous issue on which 
the representatives of tlie nation may very shortly be 
asked to pronounce. The result almost everywhere is 
the same. The nation is declaring itself for peace, and it 

s Ibid. p. 220. 


^ Thompson,, vol. ii. i). 217. 
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“ expects with confichiiice that its representatives will 
give effect to its uiimistakahle wishes. • If we could trust 
outward signs the difficulty would be to discover from 
Avliat (Quarter any opposition to the luitional will is to be 
looked for. Tlie language of Liberals and of C'Onserva- 
tives is in agreement on the main point.” 

But though th(' meetings had “ made clear tlu^ mean- 
ing of the country,” yet wIkmi I’arliament met, on the 
17th Januujy, the action of the, Platfoim Avas brushed 
aside a,s a matter of little. conse<|uence, and IVlinisters, witli 
but little delay, proceeded to take nitaisures indicative 
of Avar. A sj)ecial A^ote of £6,000,000 was asked for 
for naval and military purposes, and the fleet was 
ordered to (mt(‘r Turkish wat('-rs. It was evident the 
Platform luul failed to carry its point, and Mr. Cllad- 
stone practic.ally acknowledged this in his speech a1 
Oxford ’ Avhen he said : “ By the A’igorous action of 

public opinion Avliich began in the autumn of 1876. 
Avc have to a great extent coutrollcMl the action of 
the OovcrunuMit. But though we haA^e controlled it avc 
liave not got to the root of the mischief. We haA'^e by 
pressure from Avithout kept <lowu the action of the 
power whosi' influence we fear. But that poAver is still 
there. The disposition and the. dire.ction arc; unchanged, 
and tins best pi’oof that Avithin the (-abint'l it is supreme 
is in the vote which has just been submitted to Parlia- 
ment.” I’lie appro Aud of the vote was not come to 
without some anxiety on the ])art of some of the sup- 
porters of the GoA^ernment, as they urged expc'dition 
in the matter, fearing to get communications from their 
constituents on the subject, “for,” said they, “there 
has grown up in these modern times a most abomin- 
able practice of getting up meetings by '^’ire all over 

’ 30tli January 1878. 
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the country, and Bending l).*ick to Parliament tlie resolu- 
tions of those nii'etings.” 

In the iinmineiic-e of war, agitation against war 
be(*,amc more difficult. When the (Government lia.d pro- 
gressed so far, had pi’actically committed tliemselves to 
a, (•ourse from which they coukl not recede, it was ]io])e- 
Icss to expect to chock the (lovernment liy agitation. 
Meetings to denoiuna; opposition to tln^ (Tovernment as 
un])a.triotic hegau to he held, and (Government su})- 
porters hroki* up the meetings of those who were op[>osed 
to tlie Government policy — notably one in Hyde Park. 

“ It is hard]}’ too much to say,” remarks TMj-. Thoni])- 
son in the work above refciri’ed to, “ that out-of-door agita- 
tion was put (hunt.” 

AVith a frei'r hand tlie Governmeni jiroceeded more 
rapidly. 'Plie vote of credit was jiassed ; the Keserves 
were called out; Indian auxiliary troops were brought 
to IMalta. ; the secret convention with 'rmkey was made. 
Por a long time Jilngland was on tlie very verge and 
brink of war, but, ultimately, terms of settlement were 
agre<;d to ; the Berlin Treaty was signed ; “ Peace ” was 
assured ; “ with honunr” said those who had made it. 

Reviewing the home political history of these most 
ci’itical and exciting yc'ars, the principal tpiestion whiidi 
pri'sents itself is — How far the T’latform was successful 
ill directing or influencing the Government ? There will 
doubtless ever be a great diff’fi'cncc of opinion as to the 
answer. That it materially influenced the Government 
for some timi*,, and in some ways is, 1 think, clear ; but 
undoubtedly in other and more important ways the 
Platform failed to assert its authority, or even its 
influence, over Parliament. 

Having regard to the result of the general election 
two years later, it must be acknowledged that the Plat- 
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form did during these years truly represent the majority 
in the qountry, and spoke its voice. It failed, however, 
to make its influence deciisivcly felt in the House of 
Commons, owing to th(', existence', there of a majority, 
elected on other issues, which was ohedicmt to the leader- 
ship of a Minister who was not too susceptible to the 
voice of the Platfoi-ni. 

The failure proved that the Platform was not omni- 
potent — that it had not the powei' of at once controlling 
the policy of the country. Tlie lesson was a most 
instructive one to a jaioplc anxious above all things to 
have the whole government of the country — that is to 
say, its foreign, as well as its home affairs — under their 
own absolute control. The causes of the failure arc 
plainly visible. In t in' fu'st place, tiie Platform, thougli 
it represented a majority in the country, represented but. 
a comparatively narrow majority. Had it rt*prcsented 
a really large majority, suck as it did, in th(i Keforni 
agitation of 1881-32, the Government must have at once 
bowed to the storm. In the next place, it more or less 
wasted its energies in endeavouring to do directly what 
it should have done indirec.tly. Had the Platform, 
instead of passing resolutions to be forwarded to the 
Government, which did not care fibout them, })ut in 
each constituency direct, persistent, and imperative 
pressure upon the Parliamentary representatives, its 
action would haves been more effective.. Even tluit, how- 
ever, might not have completely succeeded, csj)ec,ially 
then, when the franchise was on a naiTowiw basis 
than it is now. Manifestly a weak place in the 
system of Platform government was disclosed. But 
as a set off against a certain degree of weakness 
here, it is to be borne, in mind that influencing the 
representatives in the House of Commons is but one of 
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the two uieuns wliicli llie Platform possesses of mn,king 
its power felt. Tlie other is that of iiiHueneing the eom- 
jiosition of the House of (Vimnions liy iuHueiieiug the 
electorate. To that task the Icadi-rs of tlu^ Liberal 
party soon addressed themselves, and the. results of the 
(leueral Election of 1880 afforded ample proof that if the 
Platfoi'in could not make its authority felt at all times, 
it was determined to secure for itself a, House of 
t'oramons which would submit to that influence should 
the oc-casion arise for its exercise. 



CHAI’TEJi XXll 

TJIK rLATFOllM AT TIFK (iFNKllAL ELECTION OK 1880 

It is, indeed, a most remarkfibli', ph(momonon of modern 
times, and one of 'vvlucli this (General Election t)f 1880 
gives a most interesting example, that the issues iipon 
which a general election is fought iUH* fur months, even 
for years in advance, placed hefon* the peojde of the 
country, more by the Platform than by Parliament. 

In the earlier part of the reign of George ill., 
indeed all through his reign, his Majesty’s sf)ee(;h dis- 
soh’ing l^irliament was deemed <juitc sulhcient declara- 
tion of a programme for the elcctoi ate to express tlici]- 
opinion on. Ministers troubled themselves not at all 
as regards elec-tiuns except as to how to maniymlato the 
funds and the prizes of patronage at their disjjosal S(» 
as to secure the largest numbe.r of seats. AVliatevcr of 
political discussion was cjin-ied on at a general electioFi 
came from the Opposition. The lleform Act of 1 832, how- 
ever, as we have seen, introduced a new system, and com- 
pelled a departure from that haughty reticence with 
which Ministers loved to shield themselves. Other mani- 
festoes were required than royal. s])eee.hes, and Ministers 
had to address themselves to the electorate. And 
when another half-centuiy had passed over the revolu- 
tion was complete. Even Parliament had ceased to bo 
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the arena of the preliminaries of the cle.ctoral contest, 
and the Platform defined the issues on winch the 
election would he fought. Tt was found to he a 
greater force for inllueneiiig the people than any action 
in Parliament. 

So long hofore the General Elei;tion of 1880 as 
July 1878, wc“. find IMr. Gladstone on the Platform at 
Southwark hegiuning to prepare the ground. “ 1 
must say, that if 1 can form a judgment, there never 
has heen a period when the difi’erences hcLween the. 
two jiarties have heen nioi-e broadly pronounced, and 
more clearly declaj'cd. If a man cannot see that now, 
he is hlind iiidec'd. ... It is (juite time that the people, 
of this ('ountry should, on the. (‘aidiest couvenieut oppor- 
tunity, he consulted as to the mode in which they are 
being goveriK'd.” 

In Jshiveniher 1878 j\1r. Gladstone spoke at Green- 
wic.h ; "At the. next general election,” he said, “the 
people would liave to deal with a (piestion so large as 
to include all other (juestions — the question of the 
manner in which this country is to he governed. 

‘ Personal government’ was not a happy phrase, and he 
protested against its being interpreted to mean that 
the Sovereign desired to depart from the traditions of 
the Constitution ; hut he c-harged the present advisers 
of the Crown with having insidiously begun a system 
intended to narrow the liberties of the peo])le of 
England.” Then, taking as his text the injustice of 
the Afghan war, he brought home to his audience in 
tlui most striking way this principle and meaning of 
self-government : “ But the responsibility (for that 

war) which at this moment is an undivided responsi- 
bility resting upon ten or tAvelve iften, will next wi'.ek, 
or tlie week afterwards, veiy likely be divided between 
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“ them and the two Houses of Parliament, and within no 
long period — it may bo within a very short period — 
the people of England will have to say whether they 
will take u])on themselves their share of that responsi- 
bility. And roinembor that if they do, tlndr share will 
be the largest of all. 'I’liey are the tribunal of final 
a])poal. Upon them, upon every eonstitueney, upon 
every man in every constituency who gives his sanction 
to an unjust war, the guilt and the shame will lie.” 

Early in the following yeai* ’ the ollicial hiader of 
the Opposition, Lord Harthigton, spoke at Liverj)Ool : 
“ The record upon whicli this Parliament and this 
Oovernment will have to be judged, and u]>on which 
they will appeal to tlu* ci)nstituencies, will lx*, upon 
their foreign policy, upon the results of that policy 
on the security of <»ur own <*.mpirc, and u]>ou its effects 
on the temper and character of the nation. . . . IJj) to 
the present time tin.' country has never beim consulted, 
and upon sucli vital and important questions we, the 
Opposition, < Iodine tt) treat thos(i matters as past and 
done with. We shall not cease to bring them before 
the consideration of the country. AVe shall try to 
bring phrases to the test of truth, and induce the 
l)eople, if it may be, to look these facts in the face, and 
to decide intelligently whether they wish to be governed 
by a foreign policy such as it has been during the last 
few years.” 

The Easter recess of this y(iar, and again the AVhit- 
suntide recess, were crammed with speeches from lead- 
ing politicians on both shU;s, delivered at meetings or 
demonstrations in various parts of the country, in all 
of which the issues upon which the constituencies would 
have to decide we!rc kept in the foreground. I^ord 

^ t)tli February 1879. 
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Salisbury, Tiord llartingtou, ]\Ir. Gladstone, Mr. Cbani- 
berlain, Mr. Smith, Calunet Ministers, and cx-Ckbinct 
Ministers, sjioke seAa'ral times, asserting and replying, 
charging and denying. AVlien the recess came the 
campaign Avas rencAved Avith greater \dgour tlian ever, 
and Avith large acc.essions of numbers on eac.li side. 

At a meeting at NeAATastle,-on-Tyne on the 19th 
September Lord Hartington expressc'd thcAA'^cight A\']iicli 
lay on many nnm’s liearts : “ AYt; arc met to-day,” he 
said, “ at the period of a A’ei'y graA'e erisis ; but at the. 
same time I must confess that we meet under a certain 
sense of ]>owevlessness and of impotence.” 

Numm’ous avci’c tlie meetings and s])eeches wliich 
folloAved. (.)n the Dtli October Sir Stalfoid Nojthcotc 
s^Joko ; on the 11th the Home Secretary; and on 
the l7th and ISt.h Lord Salisbury spoke at a gi'cat 
( ’oiiscrvatiA'e demonstration at Manchestiu’. Tliere is 
a mo.st valualih' j)a.ssage in a speech made by liOrd 
Hartington at Manchester sliortly after l,ord Salisliury’s 
A’isit theJ’e, whieli liears strong testimony to the ])osi- 
tion Avliicli tlic Platfoi-in had attained. 

Jjord Hartington, speaking at Manebester,' said : “1 
think it cannot have escaped the observation of any 
Avho ha.v’e paid the slightest attention to public atfairs 
hoAV great is the contj-a..st between the languid interest 
Avhicli has lately been excited by the debates in Parlia- 
ment, and tlu> inten.se intere.st noAV being raised by gn^at 
public meetings such as this, which are licing constantly 
held in all parts of the country in the interest of one or 
other of the political ])arties. Now, Avhat is the caiisc 
of this contrast? It is not that political interest in the 
country is flagging. I'lie excitement and interest Avhich 
are showm in these meetings are a proof that that is not 
* 2Hli Oi-tobur 1879- 
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“ the case. But undoubtedly it is the fact tliat, during 
the hist two or three sessions, comparatively little in- 
terest was taken in the debates in Parliament. Is mit 
the cause to be sought for in this, tliat the nation is 
beginning to feel that Parliament has ceased practically 
to control the issues of our policy ? Long experience 
— the experience of five years — has jiroved that the 
Government has only to decide and to act, and that it is 
absolutely certain that whatever decision or action the 
Government resolves ujion will be confirmed by the 
present House of Parliament. AVell, 1 think that in 
this transfer of inter(‘st fj-om I’arliament to the country 
thej-e is reason to give us ho])e, and there is eveiy 
reason to stimulate our exertions.” 

The principal feature of this autumn Platform cam- 
paign Avas Mr. Gladstone’s visit to Mi^llotliiau — the 
constituency which he had decided on contesting at the 
approaching general election. On the 24th November ' 
he left Liverpool for Scotland. He spoke at several 
stations on the way where the train stopjied. At 
Carlisle he said ; “ In eleven foimcr dissolutions and 
elections it lias been my fortune to take an active part , 
but in no one of those eleven, although they liave 
extended over very nearly half a century, ha\’e 1 known 
the interests of the couutiy to be so deeply and so vitally 
at stake as they arc upon the dissolution that is now 
approaching.” 

In this his first campaign in Midlothian, his 
first speech was delivered in Edinburgh on the 25tli 
November. It and his subsequent speeches constitute 
a good-sized volume in themselves, and cannot there- 
fore be referred to in detail here ; but a few extracts 
must be given from them, which testify in the most 

‘ 1879 . 
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striking manner to the position to which the Platform 
had attained. In these 1‘latform spcoclies there was 
not one subject which Parliament had tri'ated during 
recent years that was resi'vvcd from mention ; just as if 
it was not just as mucli tin* province of the Platform to 
deal with them as it was of Parliament itself. Peace, 
war, home aft’airs, foreign afl’airs, colonial affairs, Indian 
affairs, tln^ preiogatives of tlic (hown — one and all were 
not mei'ely re.fciTi'd to, hut treated in tin*, fullest detail. 
Never had a, more striking tribute been paid to the 
status and ilignity of the J’latform, never had its position 
been so fully re(*ognised and acknowledged, not merely 
in word, but in act, as the snpi'iior, and ultimafe arbiter 
of Parliament. 

“ Gentlemen, 1 have come into this county to repeat, 
with your permission, the indic.tmeut which 1 have to 
the best of my ability endeavoured to make many times 
elsewlierii against her Majesty’s Government. It is a 
very serious indictment. It is well in these things that 
men should be held to the words that they utter, should 
be made to feci that they are, responsible for them, and 
therefore you will jierhaps allow me to read a sentence 
which I embodied in the letter Avritten in reply to 
your most flattering and most obliging invitation. IMy 
sentence was this : ‘ ’Phe management of finance, the 
scale of exiienditure, the constantly growing arrears of 
legislation, serious as they are, only lead up to still 
greater questions. 1 hold before you, as I have held 
in the llouse of Commons, that the faith and honour 
of the country have been gravely compromised in the 
foreign policy of the Ministry; that by the disturbance 
of confidence, and lately even of peace, which they have 
brought about, they have prolonged and aggravated 
the public distress ; that they have augmented the 

VOL. II 2 L 
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“ power and influence of the Russian empire, even while 
esti*anging the feelings of its population ; that they have 
embarked the Crown and people in an unjust war (the 
Afghan war), full of mischief if not of positive danger 
to India ; and that, by their use of the treaty-making 
and war-making powers of the Ckowu, they have abridged 
the just rights of Parliament, and have presented pre- 
rogative to the nation under an unconstitutional aspect 
which tends to make it insecure.’ Not from one phrase, 
not from one syllable of that indictment., do I recede. 
If, gentlemen, in addressing tliis constitueric.y there be 
any pin t of it upon which at the close 1 shall not seem 
to have made good the original statement, most glad 
shall J be to attend to the higitimat(^ appeal of those, 
who may think lit to challenge me upon the; point, and 
to bring forward the matter — alas 1 only too abundant — 
by which every one of them can be substantiated before 
the world.” 

Almost more remarkable than the acknowledgment 
to the rightful sphei'e of the Platform wmis the way in 
which the Platform was used, as it w'ere, to indict 
Parliament. “ 1 really have but one great anxiety. This 
is a self-governing country. Let us bring home to the 
minds of the people the state of the facts they have to 
deal with, and in Heaven’s name let them determine 
whether or not this is the way in which they like to be 
governed. Do not lot us suppose this is like the old 
question between Whig and Tory. It is nothing of the 
kind. It is not now as if we wore disputing about some 
secondary matter; it is not even as if wo were disj)utiug 
about the Irish Church, which no doubt was a very 
important affair. What we are disputing about is a 
whole system of government, and to make good that 
proposition that it is a whole system of government will 
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be my great object in any addrcsaes tliat I may deliver 
ill this county. It is no longer the (lovcrnment with 
which you have to deal. You have to deal with the 
majority of the House of Commons. The majority of 
tlic House of Commons lias completely accpiitted the 
Government. Uj»on (ivery occa-sion when the Govern- 
ment has ap])ca1ed to it, tlie majority of the House of 
Commons lias been ready to answer to the call. Hardly 
a man has ever hesitated to grant the confidence that 
was desired, however outrageous in oui- view the nature 
of the demand might be. Comj)l(itely and bodily the 
niajoiity of the House of Commons has taken on itself 
the responsibility of the Government — and not only the 
(•collective majority of the Housi! of Commons, gentle- 
men. If you had got to deal with them by a vote of 
censiu'e on that majority in the lum]), that would be a 
very inelfeetive method of dealing. They must be dealt 
with individually. That majority is made up of units. 
It is the unit with which you have got to deal. And 
let me tell you that the occasion is a sideuin one, for as 
1 am the first to aver that now fully and bodily the 
majority of the House of(V>mmons has, in the face of 
the country, by a multitude of rejieated and deliberate 
acts, made itself wholly and alisolutely responsible in the 
wliole of these transactions that 1 have been comment- 
ing upon, and in many more; and as the House of 
Commons has done that, so upon the coming general 
election will it have to be determined whether that 
responsibility so shifted from an Administration to a 
Pai'liament, shall again be shifted from a I’arliament to 
a nation. As yet the nation has had no opportunity, 
nay, as 1 pointed out early in these remarks, the 
Government do not seem disposed to give them the 
opportunity. To the last moment, so far as we are 
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“ informed by the best authorities, they intend to ■with- 
hold it. The nation, therefore, is not yet responsible. 
11 faith has been broken, if blood hi>*^ been needlessly 
shed, if the name of England has been diseredited &nd 
lowered from that lofty standard wliieh it ought to 
exhibit to the whole world, if the eouiitry has been heed- 
lessly distressed, if finance has been thrown into con- 
fusion, if the foundations of the Indian empire have 
been impaired, all these things as yet are thes work of an 
Administration and a Parliament ; but the day is coming, 
and is near at hand, when that event will take place 
which will lead the historian to declart; whether or not 
they are the work, not of an Administration and not of 
a Parliament, but the work of a great and a free ))eople. 
If this great and free and po’werful people is disjjosed to 
associate itself with such transactions, if it is disposed to 
assume upon itself -what some of us would call the guilt, 
and many of us must declare to be the heavy burden of 
all those events that have been passing before our eyes, 
it rests wdth them to do it. But, gentlemen, let every 
one of us resolve in his inner conscience, before God and 
before man, let him resolve that he at least will have no 
share in such a proceeding ; that he will do his best to 
exempt himself, ay, that he will exempt himself, from 
every participation in what he believes to be mischievous 
and ruinous misdeeds ; that, so far as his exertions can 
avail, no trifling, no secondary consideration shall stand 
in the way of tlicm, or abate them ; that he will do what 
in him lies to dissuade his countrymen from arriving at 
a resolution so full of mischief, of peril, and of shame. 
Gentlemen, this is the issue which the people of this 
country "will have to try.” 

On the 26th Mr. Gladstone spoke at Dalkeith. 
On the 27th he spoke at West Calder. On the 29th 
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he made a long speech in the Corn Exchange, Edin- 
hurgli, and tlien went on to a meeting at tlie Waverley 
Market, where some 20,000 persons were present. 
“ Tliere is notlung that I can say, or that mucli better 
and wiser men eoidd say, to tliis meeting that is one- 
half as remarkable as the mectinsjc itsi'lf. It is no Ibdit 
cause that has brought together — that has called off 
from their usual occupations to stand in suyli com- 
pressed mass before me — this great ocean of human 
life.” ... 

On the 1st De.cember, in the course of his journey 
farther north, he s])okc at Dunfermline, ]\nth, and 
Aberfeldy I lailway Stations. On the .5tli December he 
spoke at Olasgow (0000). “ Well, gentlemen, what 

then is the general upshot of this review in which 1 have 
been engaged since I came to Scotland ? Let us look at 
it together. 1 Avill use the fewest words. We have 
finance in confusion ; we have legislation in intolerable 
arrear; we have Jionour com^u-omised by the breach of 
])ublic law ; we have jmblh* distress aggravated by the 
destruction of confidence ; we have Russia aggrandised 
and yet estranged ; Ave have Turkiiy bcfi-icudi'd as we 
say, but mutilated, and sinking every day ; avc have 
Ihirope ri'stless and disturbed ; Europe, which, after the 
'I'reaty of Paris, at all cAamts so far as the Eastern 
Question Avas (ioneerinjd, had something like rest for a 
period apjiroachiug tAventy yc-ars, has, almost ere the 
ink of the Tri'aty of Rerliii is dry, been agitated from 
end to end with i-umours and alarms, so that on the last 
10th of NoA'ember we were told that the I’rime Minister 
thought that peace miglit be presei’ved, but on the pre- 
vious 0th of November — ^namely, four months after the 
Treaty — it had been much more doubtful. In Africa 
you have before you the memory of bloodshed, of 
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“ military disaster, the record of 1 0,000 Zulus — such is 
the computation of Bishop (lolenso — slain for no other 
offence than their attempt to defend against your 
artillery with their naked bodies their hearths and 
homos, their wives and families. You have the invasion 
of a free peojdc in the Tralls^■aal ; and you have, T fear, 
in one quarter or another, — I will not oaiter into details, 
which might be injurious to the public interest, — 
prospects of further distui-banee and shc'dding of blood. 
Yon have Afghanistan ruined ; yon have India not 
advanced, but thrown back in government, subjected to 
heavy and unjust charges, subjected to what may w('ll 
be tei-med, in comparison with the mild gov(?rnTn(‘nt of 
former years, a system of o])pression ; and with all this 
you have had at home, in matters which I will not now 
detail, the law broken, and the rights of Parliament 
invaded. Gentlemen, amidst the whole of this pestilent 
activity — for so 1 must call it — this distress and blood- 
shed wdiich we have either produced or largely shared in 
])roducing, not in one instance down to the Treaty of 
Berlin, and dowm to the wai-in Afghanistan, — not in one 
instance did w<'- eitln^r do a deed or speak an effectual 
word on behalf of liberty. Such is the upshot, gentle- 
men, of the sad enumeration. 

“Gentlemen, 1 wish to end as I began. Is this the 
way, or is this not the way, in which a free nation, in- 
habiting these islamls, wishes to be governed ? Will the 
people, be it now” or be it months hence, ratify the deeds 
that havfe been done, and assume upon themselves that 
tremendous responsibility? The whole humble aim, 
gentlemen, of my proceedings has been to bring liome, 
as far as was in my power, this gr(*at question to the 
mind and to the conscience of the community at large.” 

During the fortnight he spent north of the Twmed 
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Ml’. Gladstone addressed on various occasions personally 
upwards of 75,000 people, and were the vast crowds 
who assembled in various plac,es to do him honour com- 
puted, it may fairly be said that something like a 
quarter of a million of persons took some part in the 
demonstrations everywhere evoked liy the mere, an- 
noune,emeut of an intended visit.^ 

Even a hostile <‘.ritic bore testimony to the extra- 
ordinary character of this jierformancxi." “ As a personal 
achievement it is as marvellous as anything in his whole 
career. The numtal and physical energy, the ^lowers of 
emlurance,, the unfailing resources of rhetoric which sus- 
tained and animated the whole course of his “ cam])aign,” 
amply aec.ount for tlu! enthusiasm of his supporters ; and 
display I'd by a veleran statesman nearly seventy years 
old, must e.xtort the respect and admiration even of his 
opjxments.” 

The o])euing of the new year saw the Platform in 
full swing again — Minister after Minis ti'r and ex -Minister 
after ex-Miuistcr carrying on the ]xditicai war by Plat- 
form s])ee(hcs. Up to the eve of the meeting of Parlia- 
ment the strife continued. 

“ It was estimated that in the course of this recess 
more speeches had been made by Cabinet Ministers than 
in all the recesses of other Parliaments put together.” * 

Parliament met on the 5th Fcbnuu’y. On the 8th 
of March, quite suddenly and unexpectedly, the an- 
nouncement was made that on as early a date as pos- 
sible her Majesty, with the advice of her Ministers, 
would dissolve Parliament. It came as a great surprise, 
and caused great excitement throughout the country. 
The issues chosen by the Government for the decision 

^ See tlic volunie of Mr. Gladstone’s BlackwoixT s Magazine^ Jan. 1880. 

Midlotliiaii speeches. Annual Register, 1880, p. 5. 
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of the country were set forth by Lord Beaconsfield — 
not in the Queen’s Sj)eech, as was the fasliion in pre- 
reform days, not in Parliament, not from the Platform, 
but in a letter to the Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland. One 
issue was the inevitable question of Ireland, and the 
other wns the foreign j)oliey of the Government — on 
which a vote of eonfidenee was asked for. 

The lirst ex-ministeri:il speech was madi: by Mr. 
Gladstone at a meeting at JMarylebone on the 12th 
March, where he spoke “as an elector.” “'I’hat on 
which 1 have long insisted,” he said, “is, that up(jn the 
present occasion all the separate (questions arc swallowed 
up and absorbed in one question, and that (juestion is — 
Docs this nation a])pi‘ove or does this nation condemn 
the manner in which the Government of this country 
has of late been carried on ? ” 

Tic anjjounced LojtI Derby’s accession to the Liberal 
party. . . . lie ex])ressed the hope that whatever the 
answer of th<‘ country might 1h‘, it should be clear and 
unequivocal. . . . “ I also hope the answer will be right. 
We stand here in the cause of law — in the cause of 
liberty. We stand here to maintain the institutions of 
the country against men falsely called Conservatives, 
who have handled them woj-.se, and in some resjjccts 
have brought them into greater insecurity than 1 have 
ever knowji them in. Wc are here in the cause of law 
— in the cause of libei-ty, of onler, of prosperity, and of 
l>rudence at home. AVe are here in the cause of faith, 
honour, and peace abroad.” 

Lord Hartiugton, the official leader of the Ojjposi- 
tion, began his camijaign in North-East Lancashire on 
the following day, with a speech to a hirge meeting at 
Accj-ington. On the 16th Mr. Gladstone left London 
for Scotland, speaking on the way at Grantham, York, 
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Newcastle, ^ind Berwick to several tlionsand people. 
On the 17th he resumed his campaign in Midlothian 
with a long speecdi. 

“ 'J’he battle of the clec.tioiis,” wrote 'Jlie Times, ^ 
“ may be considered to have commenced in (‘.arnest 
when we have to rejiort an 02 >ening spcc(;h of five 
columns by Mr. Gladstone, as wi'll as a iiiass of mcet- 
itigs in other constituencies, with addresses by minor 
lights of both jiaiTies. 

“ It may be to a good many candidates a rather 
unwcdcome truth, but it had better, we think, be- told. 
Tt is that at this stage of alfairs it matters comjiara- 
tiv’^ely little wliat is said on either side. We have 
])raeticalJy liad the electoral caiujiaigu fought out before- 
hand during the ^last y<;ar.” 

The Ministers wei-e- ]irevented taking very enei’gotic 
action on tlu' I’latform by the fact of their having still 
to attend in Paiiianu'nt to wind u]) the, business before 
the dissolution. Some of them, however, began their 
election eanipaign about this time - Mr. Smith speaking 
on the 17th, and Mr. Cross at Warrington on the 18th. 
On this same day Mr. Gladstone made two long 
speeches, and on the following day another. On the 
•21.st he made three S 2 )eeches, on the 22d two. Two 
Ministers also sjiokc on the 22d, also Lord Ilartington. 
On the 2dd no less than five Ministers spoke and three 
ex-Ministers. 

On the 24th Parliament was dissolved. The next 
day the Chancellor of tlie Exchequer, Sir Stafiord 
Northcote, thus ^lut the issue before the country at a 
meeting in Devonshire: “1 venture,” he said, “to ask 
you to which party is it safer to entrust our interests — 
to the jiai'ty who will be always aj^ologising for what 

MSfch Maifli 1880. 
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“lias happened, to tlvc party who will, be always 
endeavouring to explain away their position, or who 
will only defend it with that half-heartedness which 
necessarily belongs to a belief that they have a bad 
case? Or will you consider it safer to entrust your 
interests to those who arc fii'mly conviniied that in all 
they have done, and in all that England has supporte<l 
them in doing, they have acted from pure hearts and 
pure consciences, and who will be prepari'd to maintain 
the position which they hope they have won for Eng- 
land, not only with thorough and unbroken courage, 
but with thorough and unbroken c.onfiflence. in the 
justice of that position ? ” 

The first nominations were made on the 30th 
March, when some few uuopiiosed seats were filled. 
The first iiollings took place on the 31st. From the 
outset the Liberals were successful. 

It has been stated’ that during the campaign Mr. 
Gladstone made no fewer than fiftcicn groat speeches, 
TiOrd IJartington twenty-four, Mr. Briglit six, Mr. W. 
H. Smith six. Sir Stafford Northcote six. Colonel 
Stanley nine, and Sir AVilliam Harcourt six, besides 
speeches innumerable on lesser occasions. This, how- 
ever startling a phenomenon it may be on account of 
the high position of the speakers, represented but a 
fraction of the actual amount of platforming. In every 
one of the 658 constituencies in the United Kingdom, 
contested or uncontested, the Platform was used. In 
the contested constituencies it was used nearly daily by 
all candidates, several times daily by some, and there 
was a larger number of contests than ever before. 
Gver a thousand candidates for Parliamentary honours, 
all speaking at the same time, asserting and denying, 

^ »Sce The New Tarlmment^ 1880, by 'Williiiiii Saunders, p. 38. 
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arguing or .entreating, spCiakiug not merely for (lays, 
but weeks, to audiences of hundreds and thousands — 
some even, through the Press, to the audience of the 
nation — to this, from the small beginnings chronicled 
in this work — the eighteen contested (Sections for the 
first Parliament of George lll.’s reign — had the election 
Platform come in the year 1880 . 

When the election was over the Liberals wm'. found 
to be in a large majority, and the Platform had its 
revenge for the refusal of the Executive to regard its 
voice. Foihid in its efforts to influence as it wished 
the conduct of the membei-s of Parliament, it had 
recourse to the slower and more arduous but more effec- 
tive alternative of endeavouring to infiuenee the elcc- 
torat(i. That it succeeded in that endeavour the 
Ge.neral Election of 1 880 afforded the most irrefragable 
proof. 



CHAPTER XXlll 


TTIE TliliUJ JIEFOHM ACT AftlTATlON 

The Libcriil tnuinpli at the (Sencral Election of 1880 
led up to the last great display of Platform activity 
which remains to he chronicled — the agitation of 1884, 
for the extension of the franchise to the county house- 
holder. 

The nearer we ap])roach the present time, the more 
difficult it is to assign exclusively or definitely to the 
Platform the initiation of any great redbrm ; the forces 
of political life have become so much more closely inter- 
woven, and act and react on each other so rapidly that 
it is hard to separate them. 

On this occasion, however, the really interesting 
and important point of the matter is, not so miudi as to 
how far the Platform originated and forced to com- 
pletion this last great constitutional reform, but the 
proof which the agitation affords of how completely and 
thoroughly the greatest and highest statesmen of the 
day have adopted the Platform for the pu^ose of the 
discussion of measures actually before Parliament, and 
how completely the Platform has been incorporated into 
the governing institutions of the country. 

The identity of Ihe borough and county franchise 
had long been regardcal as a desirable object to be 
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attained. The Reform Act of 18G7 had' made the 
distinction hetwcuin tlie two more marked and anomalous 
than before, and many ye-ars did not elapse until the 
anomaly began to engage ac,tive consideration. Tn 
1872 the subject w'as brought before Parliament by 
Mr. Trevelyan, Avho moved : “ That this House would be 
more likely to devote due and adeciuate attention to 
the wants and inbirests of our rural population, if 
householders outside the boundaries of Parliamentary 
boroughs were in j)osse,ssion of the franchise ; and that 
it is expedient to extend to counties the occupation 
and lodging franchises now in Ibrce in boroughs.” The 
motion was j'ejeeted. 

Year after year the subj(!ct was again raised in 
Parliament. In 1876 the redistribution of seats — '‘so 
as to obtain a niorci complete rejuvsentation of the 
opinion of the electoral body ” — was tacked on to it, 
but equally inelfectually. 

In 1877 the Platform began definitely to take uj) 
the question. On the 16th May in that year a con- 
ference of delegates from all parts of England was held 
in Exeter Hall, London. Mr. Bright, who took the 
chair, pronounced that there had been, to his mind, 
no more remarkable public meeting or conference 
held in his time. More than thirty members of 
Parliament were on the I’latform, and the audience 
included ujjwards of 2500 representatives of the un- 
enfranchised county householders from every quarter 
of England. 

The more exciting topic of the Eastern Question 
prevented any immediate progress being made, but the 
advent to power of a Liberal Government in 1880 was 
a guarantee that the subject would be dealt with. The 
Platform waited patiently, but as year after year 
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slipped past, and still no sign was made by the Govern- 
ment, it began again to mote. 

In May 1883 a meeting was held in London of the 
National Liberal Federation, and a resolution passed 
urging tlie Government to introduce a Bill extending 
the franchise to hous('holders in counties. It was then 
resolved that in oi’der to ascertain and formulate the 
opinions of the Libertd party on this question, a con- 
ference of representatives of all Libeiul organisations 
throughout the country should be called. 

Accordingly such a conference wsis called, and met 
at Leeds on the 17th October 1888. It was attended 
by representatives from about 500 Liberal Associations 
from all parts of the country. Mr. J. Morley [)rcsidcd. 
“The i)rescnt Conference,” he said, “was a j^roof of the 
conviction which was growing in the Radical piuty, that 
it was not enough for them to be the helpless exponents 
of e.xcellent ideas, but that they must orgjinise, they 
must unite, and tln^y must co-operate. Their starting- 
point was that reform was necessary ; their discussion 
was to be as to j)rocedure and details.” 

After considerable discussion as to the question of 
the precedence of Parliamentary Reform, London Govern- 
ment Reform, and Local Government Reform, it was 
decided, while leaving the decision to the Government, 
to recommend the Government to give the precedence 
to Parliamentary reform, and a resolution was passed 
“ That this Conference, believiiig that the extension of 
the franchise is a matter of paramount and urgent im- 
portance, is of opinion that it is the duty of her 
Majesty’s Government to introduce a Bill dealing with 
the question in the next session of Parliament.” 

A resolution was also carried that a franchise Bill 
having been passed, a measure should follow for the 
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redistribution of seats, sucb as would give as nearly as 
possible an equal value to every vote, and secure a true 
expression of the will of the nation. 

In the evening of the 18th a gr(;at meeting (5000) 
-was held in the Town Hall, at which Mr. Blight pre- 
sided ; and a resolution wa.s passed approving of the 
action of the Conference. 

In a subsequent criticism on this Conference The 
Times ' wrote : “ It marked an iqjoch in the history of 
the present movement for reform ; it first gave sub- 
stance and pur]*ose to the popular demand for the 
extension of tlui franchise, and jiiobably determined in 
no small measure the mode adopted by the Government 
in dealing with the (question.” 

Cn the 20th February 1884 Mr. Gladstone moved 
in the House of (^ommons for leave to introduce a Bill 
assimilating the county and borough fi-anchise, or, in 
other words, extending the franchise to every house- 
holder in countii's. The measure proposed woiild, it 
was estimated, add 2,000,000 of votiTS to the electoral 
body. A measure for the redistribution of scats would 
follow the iK'Xt session. The Bill passc'd the House of 
Commons by large majorities. In the House of Lords, 
however, the Bill was, on the 8th July, what some 
called “ hung up,” others “ rejected,” by the adoption 
of a resolution not to assent to its second reading 
until their Lordships had knowledge of the Government 
scheme of the redisti’ibution of seats. 

Lord Salisbury, the leader of the Conservative party, 
speaking in the House of Lords," announced the policy 
of his party. “ In the presence of such vast proposals,” 
he said, “ we apjieal to the people. ... We do not 
shrink from bowing to the opinion *of the people, what- 

^ 31st July 1884. ^ Parliamentary JJcbaus, vol. ccxc. p. 409. 
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“ ever that opinion may be. . . . Bift now that thfe 
people have in no real sense been consulted, when they 
had at the last general election no notion of what was 
coming upon them, I feel that we are bound, as 
guardians of their interests, to call upon the Govern- 
ment to appeal to the people, and by the result of that 
appeal wc will abide.” 

Instantly, on the rejection of the Bill by the Lords, 
the Platfomi was appealed to to decide the strife 
between the two Houses of Parliament. All throuirh 
the winter and spring it had been by no means idle, 
and the Conservative leaders had been freely using it ; 
but its action was little more than that normal state of 
activity to which we have become accustomed in these 
later days. Now it entered on one of those great crises 
which prove its vast utility, and demonstrate its tre- 
mendous power. 

It is impossible to go into details of the speeches, 
nor is it necessary to show how the subject was threshed 
out to the last straw by the Platfoi'in. I wish rathei' 
to bring into prominence the actions of our leading 
politicians as regards the Platform, and to cull from 
their speeches such passages as reveal their views on 
the Platform. 

The Platform led off with a great reform demon- 
stration in Hyde Park on the 21st July, and, to 
emphasise its import, the day selected for it was a 
w'eek-day, when attendance at it meant the loss of a 
day’s wages to most of those who attended. A huge 
procession of some 25,000 to 30,000, which took three 
hours to pass a given point, marched through the 
streets of London to Hyde Park. There were repre- 
sentatives from endless numbers of political and trades, 
organisations, and clubs, and associations; there were 
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banners innumerable, and numerous bands of music. 
“We will have' tbc Bill.” “The Franchise for every 
working mfvn.” “ The Government for the people.” 
“Give US’ the vote.” “We demand the vote.” “The 
jieoplo’s will — the Franchise Bill and the reform of the 
House of Lords.” “ Shall the, peers rob the ])eople' of 
their vote ? ” Thesi) were some of the mottoes on the 
haiiners. The streets were crowded with spectators. 
'I’lie ])rocession was not bai’risd out of Hyde Park as 
in 18GG, but was given unrestricted admission. Tens 
of thousands liad assemblinl in tlie Park, and seven 
platforms liad lieen consti'ucl.ed for tJie s]»eakers. One 
identi(;al resolution was jiroposed at all of them. 

“ Resolved — 'I'hat this vast assembly, c,onsistiug of 
seven enormous mei-tings, . . . emphatically protests 
against the ri^jection of the liepresentation of the People 
Bill by an irriisjionsihle and unrei>resentative House of 
Lords, notwithstanding its almost unanimous accept- 
ance by the pcojile, and the people’s ac'CJ’edited repre- 
sentatives ; and it approves Mr. Gladstone’s action in 
advising her Majesty to summon an aiilunm session of 
Parliament, and his determination to send \ip the Bill 
again to the jieers; and further expresses its opinion 
that the continued existence of an unchecked power of 
impeding and obstructing the popular wdll at present 
exercised by iJic House of Peers is not conducive either 
to the welfare of the people oi‘ the peace and jii-osperity 
of the, country. T’hat a copy of this Resolution be sent 
to the Primor]Minist(!r.” 

At five of the platfonns members of Parliament 
2)resided, and from all seven numei’ous speeches were 
made, most of them animadverting in strong language 
on the action of the Lords. At the close of the pro- 
ceedings the huge meeting peaceably disj)erscd. 

VOL. II 2 M 
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“ There was some talk of demonstrating against the 
houses of Conservative peers, but the leaders of the 
demonstration gave it clearly to be understood that 
any persons who did so would be regarded as public 
enemies, and would be delivered up to the police.” ^ 

The Times’ criticism on the demonstration is very 
valuable as showing the manner in which such occur- 
rences had come to be regarded. 

“Yesterday London witnessed a, great and imposing 
spectacle. ... It Avas a domonstvation made by the 
people and for the pe.op]e, and it exhibited every sign 
of spontaneity and enthusiasm. . . . I’liese men were 
no roughs paid to shout at the word of command ; they 
were no idlers gathered togetlier to enjoy a holiday or 
an outing. They gathered spontaneously for a special 
and legitimate purpose, and they fulfilled that purpose 
with perfect good humour and good sense, and with as 
little interference as possible with the convenience of 
their fellow-citizens. ... If the demonstration was to 
be permitted at all — and after the experience of 1860 
no man in his senses Avould h;ive dre^amt of forbidding 
it — the only prudent course for the autliorities to take 
was to leave it to organise itself. Tliis course was 
taken, and its prudence Avas amply justified by the 
issue. 

“ It is impossible to praise too highly the good 
conduct of the peo])]e. There Ava,s no violence, no con- 
fusion . . . all Av^as spontjincous, all was orderly, all 
was good-humoured. . . . Demonstrations of tliis magni- 
tude are not frequent in this country. It is not at all 
expedient that they should become frequent, or that 
they should be resorted to on light occasions. But their 
very infrequency is- the measure of their significance, 

^ The TwicSj 22tl July 1884. 
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and tlio test of their siuecrity, and tlicir moral effect is, 
therefore, the greater iu proportion as their occurrence 
is rare. . . . There was ahsolutcly nothing revolutionary ; 
there was not even an approach to disorder in yester- 
day’s proceedings.” 

Parliament was still sitting, hut the leader of the 
Tory OpjJosition in the House of Lords, and of the 
(.Conservative party in the country. Lord Balishury, 
Ih-ime Minister designate, desc,ended fi'om the (Jlympian 
heights, dragging his colleagues after him, to plunge 
into the battle on tins ])laius. It was a very striking 
incident — a great change from the unhroken silences of 
the Tory leaders in the days not so very long past. 

A great Conservative demonsti'ation was Indd at 
Shofiield on the- 22d July. Here Lord Salisbury sjioke 
from the IMatform. Ho in.sistcd that as the two Houses 
of Parliament were at variance, the (jovernment should 
dissolve Parliament and aj»pc*al to the country to decide 
between them. “ The House of Commons was elected 
u])on issues that have ])assed away ; its life has been 
nearly s])ent; it is the most servih*. House of (.’ommons 
— servile to the Minister, s(*rvile to the caucus — that the 
Palace of AVestmiiistcr has ever seen ; and Ave are de- 
nounced because we Avill not alloAV this House of tJom- 
mons, so discu’edited — discredited by e.A'ory circunistanc'e, 
discredited by every by-election that takes plac,c — to 
settle upon an unsound, ])anisan, and inecpiitable btisis 
the Constitution which we are a])poiuted to protect. 

“The Government set u]» all sorts of shams and 
<!ount('rfeits ; they descend into the streets ; they call 
for processions ; they imagine that 30,000 radicals 
going to amuse themselves in Ijondou on a gh'^en day 
expresses the public opinion of tlie country. That is 
not the Avay in which a progressive, cultured, and 
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“ civilised Stiito determiiKiS tlie opinions of its citizens. 
Nothing can have been more good-humoured as yet than 
the multitudes of their own partisans whom they have 
summoned into the streets to keep them in countenance. 
But they appeal to the streets ; they attempt legisla- 
tion by picnic — but that has its dangerous side. 
There is no more hopeless condition in whi(^ a popu- 
larly governed State can be ] dunged than when its policy 
is decided by demonstrations held in the streets of the 
metropolis ; and to that end, I am afraid, the Government 
would be very sorry to come. At all (events, they will 
resist to the best of their power the legitimate a])peal. 
But we must keep the truth in this matti'r clearly 
before our eyes. Jf they do not want the opinion of 
the people, if they are content to go on with the ordinary 
constitutional powers of the two Houses of Parliament, 
it is open for them to do so, and 1 have no doubt that the 
business of the country will not seriously suifer. ... A 
])arty can speak by ]»rocessions and demonstrations, but 
the nation can only speak at the polling booth, and 
any attempt to substitute the counterfeit voice which is 
manufactured by the caucus, will assuredly not lead to a 
true ascertainment of the feelings of the peo])le, and will 
be bitterly and indignantly rejuidiatcd when the people 
have their voice.” 

“ We, at all events,” he said, “ will not consent to 
be guided by the ]>ublic opinion of the streets.” 

Whilst the leader of the C)i>position in the House of 
Lords Avas thus making use of the Platform for his 
party’s ends, his first lieutenant, the leader of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons, Avas simultane- 
ously using it in a dilFcrcnt pjirt of the country. 

The next night the di.scussion was taken up by Mr. 
Chamberlain, who spoke at the Devonshire Club, com- 
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mcnting on Lord SaliHlmry’s spoech — point ])y point — 
as closely as if be were in th(i same llonsc' of Parliament 
as Lord Salisbury, or TiOrd Salisbury wei'c in the House 
of Commons, and speaking to him across the table of 
the House. Lord Salisbury proclaimed the policy of 
the C^onservative party in tin* struggle ; Mr. Chamber- 
lain proclMined the Liberal. “We have, with all the 
calmness of conscious stremgth, in t.he assuKince of 
certain victory, to (mrsue the. constitutional issues 
which he has niised ; and we have to sweep away 
obstacles Avliieh now (uit off this vast nuiltitnde of un- 
enfranchised men from the jxditical rights to whic-h, by 
universal consent, tiny are entith'd. We have also to 
ass(‘rt — and we .shall not shrink from the task — the 
supremacy of populai* rights and repn'sentative institu- 
tions over personal authority and hertalitary jnivilege.” 

And Tiow the fight waxed hot and furious. 'Po the 
p()r])etual actconipauiment of minor meetings all over 
the country, Mijiistei's an<l c.x- Ministers <lobated, dis- 
cussed, as.s(!rted, and denied, almo.st without int<;rmission 
at public meetings, north, south, east, and west. On 
the 25th July Mr. W, H. Smith spoke in Tjondon. On 
the following day two great Liberal meetings were held 
at the Pomona O.ardens, hlamJiester, in su])port of the 
Franchise Pill, Lord Hartington and Mr. Bright s])cak- 
ing at them. Lord Hartington said : “ I will endeavour 
to state as briefly as 1 can the main objects for which I 
conceive that this and sirailai’ meetings have been 
called. If I am not much mistaken, before the mouth 
of October next there will be meetings, not so large,, but 
similar in character to this, in every town, in every 
district, and in every village in the north of England, 
and they will, in the- main, be actuated by the same 
objects as have called us here to-day. 
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“ I take those objects to be, in the first place, to 
show the strong determination which animates all 
classes in this country, the enfranchised and the unen- 
franchised alike, to secure the enfranchisement of the 
householders in counties. Secondly, I take it that we 
are met together to express our confidence in the 
Government of Mr. Gladstone, and in the procedure 
which that Government proposes to adopt in order to 
carry into effect the object we have in view; and 
thirdly, 1 take it that we intend to protest against tlie 
unprecedented, and, as we consider, the unconstitu- 
tional action of the House of Tjords, or a majority of 
the iroiiKc of Lords, to dictate to the Government 
whim, and at what time, a ilissolution of Parliament 
shall take place.” 

'Ihe next day Sir Stafford Nortlicote was again [dat- 
forming ; and the day after that — namely, on the 28th 
July — Lord Salisljury and Sir S. Nortlicote addressed a 
large meeting of the representatives of tin; Conserva- 
tive Associations of the metropolis and of the home 
counties, held at Cannon Street Hotel. About 1000 
)>ersons were present, and the .Lord Mayor jiresided. 
Nearly 300 associations were r(‘])resented. 

Lord Salisbury’s speech was a ciiticism on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s, j\I.r. Bright’s, and Lord Hartington’s 
speeches, just as if he had actually heard them all 
delivered in Parliament ; but it is interesting also as con- 
taining an acknowledgment of the advantages of Platform 
discussion — an avowal which few of his predecessors. 
Sir K. Peel or Canning excepted, would have thought of 
making. “ It is one of the advantages of the thorough 
discussion which I hope this epestion will receive before 
November that all false pretences and all hollow pre- 
texts will be repudiated, and the cause wdiich logically 
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aud coustitutionally has the right will be triumphantly 
established.” 

Sir Stafford Northcote’s si)cech was even more in- 
teresting. He said : “ . . . AVe sliall l)e told that we 
are saying the same thing over and over again. But it 
is not a (question of what the speeches are, but a (j[ues- 
tion of the audiences to whom they are delivered. If 
the same speeches are delivered at Manchester, Sh(*f- 
fiidd, New(iastle, or Liverpool, the question is, Who are 
the audiences to Avhom they are addressed, and what is 
tlie effect upon thes(i audiences, and whether wo are 
bringing these matters home to them by meeting them 
face to face, and ciieouraging them in the battle wliich 
they have to fight ” 

But it was mainly interesting as being a defence of 
that very caH(;us-org<‘inisation which, when employed by 
tlie Liberals, was so heinous an offence. “ There is 
notliing common about the meeting we are addressing 
to-niglit,” .said Sir S. Northcotc. “ It is no mere 
gathering of some 1000 or 2000 persons rejucsenting 
some ])articular constituency. It is a representative 
meetino- of those who iu:c charged to come here, on 
behalf of those metropolitan constituencies which, what- 
ever Mr. Gladstone aud his friends may say about 
tliem, are at the centre of knowledge and power. . . . 
One of the battles we have to fight is the battle of the 
metropolis and of the metropolitan counties, and we are 
fighting it in- the best possible way — not through some 
casual mass meetings, not through organised processions 
at 8s. a head, but by calling together our chiefs of the 
staff, our working committees, our reiJresentatives of 
the associations all round, to give them the word, which 
in turn they are to pass to those behind.” 

On the 30th July Lord Northbrook spoke at Hull, 
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Sir M. Hicks-Bcach at Stroud, and Mr. W. 11. Smith at 
Shoreditch. 

Tlie 4th of August was another great day. Sir 
Stafford Northcote and Mr. W. H. Smith spoke at 
Huglienden, while Lord flartington .spoke at Birming- 
ham, after a great reform demonstration wliic'li was held 
there in the day — a demonstration of which Tlw Timea 
wrote : “ It may fairly be (^ue-stiomid whether any pre- 
vious deraon.stration tlicre could compare in point of 
magnitude, organisation, and imposing effect with the, 
monster proces.sion and open-air gathering of to-day.” 

The 10th of August was even more ])rolific in 
speaking. The ex-War Secretary spoke at Tjancaster, 
whilst a ffroat (^)nservative demonstration took 
place at Pomona Gardens, Ma.nche.ste,r — a counter- 
demonstration to that of '.he Liberals. Tli<^ meeting 
was announced as one “ to protest agaiirst the dictation 
of the caucus, and to support the demand of the House 
of fjords for a c-omplete lleform Bill.” Sir R. Gross 
presided. There was also an “ ov(‘j-flow meeting,” and 
Lord Sali.sbury ana Sir M. Ilicks-Beach spoke at both 
of them. 

Lord Siilisbury, who was so averse to the opinion of 
the streets, gloried in the opinions of the gardens. “ 1 
believe that the numbers a.ssemb]ed for the present 
demonstration exceed anything of which we have had 
experience before, and that as many as 120,000 tickets 
have been taken for this demonstration.” Lord llart- 
ington’s, Mr. Bright’s, and Mr. Chamberlain’s specsches 
were comment|(!d on and replied to. 

It is specially worthy of note that all these meetings 
were held, and all this speechifying, or “ haranguing,” 
as it used to be called, took place while Parliament was 
actually sitting, for Parliament was not prorogued until 
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the 14tli August. Nc.ver, iu faxit, in the whole history 
of the country so far had the discussion of a great public- 
measure l)een so completely taken out of the hands of 
Parliament, while Parliament was actually sitting, and 
transferrexl absolutely and entirely to the Idatform. 

Never had the use of the Platform for the purposes 
of discussion been so palpably and in(?outestably proved. 
It is still a. ])art of some pc'-ople’s political creed that the 
Platform cannot discuss questions. One may reasonably 
ask Avhat more or what grciater discussion could any 
to])ic haA'(! received than the discussion this one received 
by the Platform ? What more convincing proof could 
there be of the belief held by our greatest statesmen as 
to etticieney of Platform discussion than that, while* 
Parliament was actually sitting, they should desert 

Parliament for the Platform. 

» 

A AV(*.(*k later Paihament was prorogued. Sir M. 
llicks-Beach spoke at Portsmouth, a,nd a couple of days 
later — namely, on the 23d August — Ihere was a great 
<.’!ouservative meeting at Nostcll Priory, where Sir S. 
Northcote spoke twice. 

A Avec'k later the Prime Minister, freed from Parlia- 
mentary car(!s, went down and addressed his constituents. 
His speech was awaited with the keenest anxiety. 
Following .someAvhat the lines of the E-efoim agitation of 
1831-32, the agitation had been as.suming — ever more 
«leeidedly — the form of an agitation against the House 
of Lords. The .spee-ial measure of the extension of the 
franchise to a certain extent sank, or was merged into 
the greatei’ question of the continuance of .an herciditary 
Upj>er (diamber of Parliament. That House was again 
standing in the way of a great measure of right and* 
justice, and ominous murmurs Were plainly audible — 
murmurs best premised in the formula, “Bend them, 
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“ mend them, or end them,” each of which thi-ee courses 
had countless advocates and supporters. For the Plat- 
form was not occupied alone hy Cabinet and ex-Cabinet 
Ministers, but the w'hole rank and file of Parliament 
were orating and “ haranguing ” on the subject in 
speeches too numerous even to calculate, and there was 
an air of deep substantial meaning in the agitation 
which had scarce been visible since 1832. 

AVhen the Prime Minister’s speech was delivered, it 
absorbed the attention of the Fmpije. No more moment- 
ous speech has been delivered in recent times. A few 
words from the speaker, of one sort, would have fanned 
into a consuming fiamc the agitation against the House 

o o o 

of Lords ; a few worils of another sort would soothe and 
still the rising passions of the people. The future 
trembled on the utterances of the spcjaker. Just as in 
the great crisis of the Kefoim agitation of 1832, when 
Attwood had described the people of England as stand- 
ing " like greyhounds on the slip,” so now they were 
straining to be let go. But the signal was not dropped. 
The moderation of the speech was its great characteristic. 

“ What is the purpose with which I havti come among 
you ? ” , . . said the Prime Minister. “ It is to 
promote, by every legitimate means in my power, the 
speedy passing of the Franchise Bill. . . . 

“The rejection of that Bill has already drawn in its 
train other questions of the gravest kind, and has 
suggested to the minds of a vast portion of the people 
the inquiry, Whether the time has come when it will be 
necessary to study the means of introducing an orgfinic 
change into the constitution of the House of Lords ? 
Now, gentlemen, into that question it is not my in- 
tention on this occasion to enter. The controversy 
now before us with regard to the Franchise Bill is 
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sufficiently weighty, and the field sufficiently wide. 
Should the passing of tliat measure be delayed, I 
have no doubt that the field of that controversy will 
l)ccome wider still. But my duty as a Minister of the 
Crown — speaking for myself, and I believe expressing 
Avith tolerable fidelity the opinions of my colleagues — 
my duty as a Minster of the CroAvn is not to look into 
tlie far future Avhile the Avork of the day demands every 
energy, and more than every energy, that Ave possess. 
AVhat. Ave Avant is a national exiiressiou of opinion in 
the constitutional modes familiar to tliis country upon 
this great question — AVhether tAvo millions of your 
felloAv-subjects a)(! to be admitted to a share in political 
and Bailiamentary power ? That is enough for me to 
])ut before you. Otliers are more free to enter into 
Avhat may or may not happen in the ulterior stages of 
this great conflict. But for my jiart J seek to avoid 
them. It may be tlie timidity of age — it may be the 
indolence from Avhich none of us are altogether free, — 
Imt 1 OAvn to you, gentlemen, that I look with reluctance 
to entering upon questions of organic change in the 
(amstitution of this country, unhiss and until the 
moment comes Avhen I can no longer deny their 
necessity. 1 believe that the House of Lords has not 
yet placed itself in a position of irretricA’^able error, I 
believe it is possible it may go back, and may go back 
Avith dignity aud Avith honour. . . . 

“There, is another point upon Avhich 1 Avill not 
endeavour to touch to-day, which is the allegation that 
the House of Lords is not Avilling to give Avay to the 
House of Commons, but it is willing to give Avay to the 
people. Perhaps I may be able to refer to that matter 
more at length upon another day. But I will venture 
to say this : the doctrine that' it is the function of the 
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“ House of Lords to point out tlie time of dissolution, 
and to determine when the country is to he referred’ to, 
is a doctrine which has no place whatever in our history 
or our Constitution, l^o tamper with that doctrine, to 
give it the smallest countenance, to admit one jot or 
tittle of it, would, in my opinion, be treason to British 
liberty ; and I tell you fairly, I would far rather 
abandon ray share in the Franchise Bill, and that which 
would go with it, my share in political life, than for 
one moment cease to i-aisc the loudest protest in my 
power against the introduction of this, tlic! gn)sscst in- 
novation which, either in a reformed l\‘irliaincut or in 
an unreformed Parliament, Vas over hcai-d of, by a. 
majority of the House of Lords. . . . 

“ I have said that 1 shall avoid all discussion on the 
future constitution of the House of Jjords. I will go one 
step farther, and I hope you won’t eonsider it a sign of 
weakness. I know that Scotch politics, as they are 
distinguished by great firmness, arc also distinguished 
by great forbearance and great toleraiu^e ; and 1 hope 
you will extend to me that forbearance; when I tell you 
that I am not at all averse to the intermixture of the 
hereditary jeriinsiplc in the constitution of the House of 
Lords. In a mixed society, in a mixed Government, it 
has many merits as qualifying the action of many otljcr 
])rinciples which would be more unchecked without it. 
But, in my opinion, the worst enemy of the hereditary 
principle is the man who places it in direct conflict, 
brow to brow, with the elective and representative 
principle. If the hereditary chamber deliberately in- 
volves itself in that conflict and perseveres in it, it is 
treading the pathway which leads to an issue tha,t 1 will 
not describe, but it is not that of safety or of honour.” 

Reporting the incidents of the meeting. The Times 
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reporter said : “ It was notewortliy that Mr. Gladstone’s 
decLaration of his porsornil adherence to the principle 
of an liereditary House was rceenved in silence, broken 
only by a few faint rnurumrs of dissent. When, how- 
ever, lie proceeded to warn the peers that they were 
placing the hereditary principle in jeopardy by provok- 
ing a contest with the ri^presentative House and with 
the people, he was cheered to the echo. Trciinendous 
cheering also followed his dechu’ation that the doctrine 
that the House of Lords had a right to fix the time for 
the dissolution of Ihirliannmt was a doctrine that had 
no place' in our history or our Gonstitution, and was 
foreign to British liberty.” 

(-)n the 1st Septennber Mr. Gladstone again ad- 
dressed a large incel.ing at the same place',, and in the 
evening he addressed a meeting of the working men of 
Edinburgh in tlu' Waverley Market. 

Mr. Gladstone said: “In the crisis at which we 
have arrived, what we, the Ministers of the Crown, 
desire is to hear the voice of the nation. I thank you 
for enabling me to meet this vast assemblage, which, 
vast as it is, I chiefly rejoice in, bticause its gathering 
together is jierfectly spontaneous. It is not under the 
command of any organisation. It is not collected by the 
use of the long purse of a wealthy party. It has not 
been assembled by providing gratuitous tickets by rail- 
way for the pui|)ose of bringing together the pojnilation 
of many counties, or at least that portion of the popula- 
tion which can be inducijd to come. These are not the 
means, gentlemen, by which you have been brought 
together. It has been by your own personal and con- 
scientious impulse, and the request made to me to 
receive your address has been prompted from your- 
selves. . . . 
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“ Gentlemen, you see how wide is tlie difference 
between our opponents and oprsclves ; but let me tell 
you that the decision of this question does not rest 
with us. It rests with the nation. It is the voice of 
the nation that will prevail. We, the Ministers of tlie 
Crown, have scrupled to assume a great activity in 
stirring up the people, because we consider that the 
expression of opinion which we desire and invite ought 
to be their act and not ours. Consequently, though I 
have come here to addrc.ss my friends and constituents 
in Midlothian, neither 1 nor the Ministers in general 
have gone scampering aliout the country, first to this 
place and then to that, in order to make* a sort of show 
of opjiosition to the House of Lords in this important 
matter. No, gentlemen, we look to you for }'^our sup- 
port, for a full, free, natural expression of o])inion and 
conviction.” 

Some little time elaj)sed before the Conservatives 
renewed the Platform combat. On tlie 9th September, 
however, Sir K. Cross spoke near Liverpool, and the 
day after at Kilmarnock. On the 15th Sir Stafford 
North cote spoke twice, and the ex-Postmaster-Gcncral 
once, at Edinburgh, and the next day Sir S. Northcote 
again spoke at Edinburgh. 

The day following (l7th September) Mr. Gladstone, 
while travelling in Scotland, received several addresses, 
and, in replying to one from Montrose, he Siiid : “I 
rejoice in these local manifestations, because what is 
desired by the Ministers upon this occasion is to know 
whether they are acting in conformity with the views, 
the fixed convictions, and the reasonable desires of the 
nation ; and although we see with great satisfaction 
large and spontaneou^^’ assemblages of men, such as took 
place in Manchester and in London, where the working 
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classes, prompted by themselves, sent their deputations 
from great distances to take part in a very remarkable 
demonstration, yet I am still better pleased Avith their 
purely local manifestations.” 

And replying on the same day to an address from 
the Bre.chin Tiibei'ul Assticiation, he said : “ We, 1 trust, 
shall do our parts, but it is to the sober and deliberatt; 
manifestation of ])nblic opinion throughout the land that 
we trust. You, 1 am bound to say, arc doing yours. 
These local declarations are tJie very thing that wo 
want; they (jxpress the true sentiment of the ])eople; 
they do not proceed from c(uitral agcuicy ; they do not 
represent the acouniulation of men swept from vast 
distances into one s])ot to make a show of piddic 
opinion. What I see is the fruit of the soil upon which 
I stand.” 

* On the 18th September two Conservative ex-Minis- 
ters “ platformcd.” On the 21st the Prime Minister 
again found occasion to use the Platform : “ 1 am of 
opinion,” he said at Coupar- Angus, “that these local 
meetings in ])laces compai'atively small are, in some 
respects, more remarkable even than the great assem- 
blages in the large towns. They afford a proof that it 
is not only in those places where political intelligence, 
circulates rapidly and j)owcrfully that there is a feeling 
on this matter, but that it pervades the whole of the 
land ; it descends into the minutest channels of social 
influence.” • 

On the 23d Sir Stafford Northcote spoke twice at 
Newcastle ; and on the 24th Mr. Gladstone was again 
doing what used to be called “haranguing.” On the 
24th September he spoke at Perth. “ The nation can- 
not live in a daily agitation of poKtics. It is only upon 
these occasions that it can be roused to act. 1'he calls 
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“ of your private aud individual lives are far too urgent 
to enable you from day to day to be considering as a 
nation what is done by one or the other House of 
Parliament, and forming o})inious on one or the othei' 
of the thousand questions continually before tliern. It 
is only in these great crises that it is possible to aildrcss 
a call to the heart and mind of the country sulficicnt to 
bring about anything of the manifestations that arc now 
so abundantly before our eyes.” 

Two days later, on his way home, he made a. final 
speech at Carlisle. But scarcely had the I’rinie, IMinister 
gone into retirement than the Prime Ministi'r designatii 
took up the running. 

On the 30th Sejitember Lord 8alisbiiry arrived 
in Scotland. Imitating Mr. Cladstone’s example, he 
spoke at different places in the course of liis journey — 
to this had a Conservative Piime Alinister designatii 
come. 

It may be thought that the activity of the Platform 
up to this in this agitation was sufHciently remarkable ; 
but what had hitherto taken place was as nothing to its 
activity in this month of Octtiber J 884. 

On the 1st Mi'. W. H. Smith sjioke at Newport, in 
the Isle of Wight ; aud on the same day Lord Salis- 
bury addressed the (Conservative Associations of the 
west of Scotland in Glasgow. He said : “ I’ln; doc- 
trine that you can determine the wishes of the people 
of England by demonstrations, or processions, or meet- 
ings, or addresses on railway idatforms, is utterly new 
and utterly untenable. ... It is not from demonstra- 
tions of that kind that you can gather what the 
opinions of the people are. The truth is, that there 
is no way of ascertaining who are on one side and who* 
are on the other, except by the elementary process of 
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counting them. Tlicre is no other way of ascertaining 
it save by summoning them to the poll, where they 
can be constitutionally counted. ... I reject as utterly 
unconstitutional and new the idea that, by those who 
come out in processions or who come to meetings, 
the opinion of the jieoplc c.an be discerned. . . . Now 
])utting aside tin; evidence of demonstrations, which 
arc very useful for bi-ingiug the party together, for 
inducing nnm to work for a common cause, for assuring 
them that they have co-operation, l)ut which arc not 
useful a,s a substitute for the constitutional process of 
election, let us inquire, etc.” 

On the 3(1 (.Ictobcr Lord Salisbury delivered another 
long speech in Ohisgow, and a shorter one at an 
overflow meeting; and the next day Lord Hiutington 
addressed two meetings of his constituents in North- 
East Lancashire. 

On the Gth the “National Liberal Federation” held 
its annual meeting at Stoke, and Mr. Chamberlain was 
present. “ The question which is before us,” he said, 
“is. Whether this country is to be governed by its 
l)eoplc 01 ' by the ]i)cers, whether popular rights are to pre- 
vail, or whether arbitrary authority and privilege are to 
rule ? ” There was a large procession and a demonstra- 
tion of some 30,000 people, anti there were five plat- 
forms at the ])lace of meeting, and in the eA'oning more 
than a dozen meetings were held in the neighbouring 
towns. 

The following day Mr. Chamberlain spoke at two 
meetings at Hanley. “ Every now and again, at rare 
intervals, the whole country seems to be stirred by some 
deep and common impulse. The voice of the nation 
«iscs and swells until it drowns- the feeble notes of 
faction, and pronounces in unmistakable terms a 
VOL. ir ■ 2 N 
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“ nation’s will. Something of that sort occurred when 
there was a feeling of horror and indignation evoked 
by the outrages in Bulgaria. . . . And again the same 
thing happened when Mr. Plimsoll roused the con- 
science of the nation to the iniquity of sacrificing brave 
men’s lives to the supposed necessity of commercial 
entcrj)rise. . . . The agitation in which we ai‘e engaged 
is rapidly assuming a similar character. A great wave 
of excitement has passed over the country. The tor- 
rent is still rising. Yestei-day it was Scotland ; to-day 
it is the Midland district ; to-morrow it will be Wales ; 
and everywhere it is not a party agitation — it is some- 
thing like a real uprising of the people. . . . Up to 
the present time we have had at least five times as many 
meetings as our opponents have had, and our meetings 
have been ten times as numerously attended ; but that 
is not the most important distinction. Our meetings 
have been, as far as- 1 know, in almost every case open 
meetings — true assemblies of the people. Our oi)ponents 
have not dared to hold one smgle free and open meet- 
ing in the course of this agitation except one at Dar- 
lington, where they were defeated by a large majority, 
and one at Bournemouth, wliere they attempted a 
procession which was incontinently broken up. . . . 
llow long is this state of effervescence and agitation 
rapidly degenerating into irritation to continue ? These 
great gatherings .are only hold at considerable incon- 
venience. They effect a great disturbance of ordinary 
business, and they involve much personal sacrifice.” 

On the same evening Sir M. Hicks- Beach was speak- 
ing at Bristol. 

On the 9th the Home Secretary spoke at Derby, and 
the ex-Home Secretary at a meeting near Liverpool. 

The* 11th was a memorable day. Lord Hartington 
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addressed a great meeting or demonstration of some 
15,000 at Chatswortli. “I fear 1 must admit that we 
have hardly come here to-day for the purpose of dis- 
cussion. Discussion can he conducted more conveni- 
ently at meetings less vast than the j)rescnt. We have 
come essentially to demonstrate, and to show that in 
the opinion of the vast mass of the people of this 
country there does exist a strong and an earnest desire 
that the household vote should he; extended to the 
county householder.” 

Sir William Ilareourt Jilso spoke at the same meet- 
ing. And on tlic same day Lord Salisbury spoke at 
Kelso, and Sir Jiichard Ch-oss at Wigan. Thus, on the 
one day two (Jahinet and two ex-Cabinct Ministers were 
utilising the I’latfonn. What a contrast to the time 
when a single speech fi om (^arming was the sum total 
of Ministerial Platform oratory in a whole year, and 
was thought a most notewort-hy and memorable event, 
or even those darker ages when the voice of a Minister 
was never heard from one year’s end to another except 
in Parliament. 

On the iSth October Sir Stalford Nortluiote spoke 
at Birmingham, and hci'C, unfortunately, the meeting 
was broken up by some of the Liberals, and there was 
considerable disturbance. “ A scene thoroughly dis- 
graceful to English politics,” wrote Tlic Times ; “ a 
conspicuous oficnce against public liberty.” 

In the course of the three following days no less 
than ten Platform speeches were made by Ministers or 
ex-Ministers. Sir Stafl'ord Northcotc spoke twice at 
Birmingham, twice at W’^arrington, twice at Livei’pool ; 
Sir Charles Dilke spoke at Oldham, Manchester, and 
Stockport ; and Sir B. Cross spoke once at Liverpool. 
On the 19th Sir 11. Cross spoke at Chester, and Mr. 
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Chamberlaiu spoke twi(!e at Newtown, in Montgomery- 
sliire. “ This demonstration,” he said, “ forms part of 
an agitation which lias been unparalleled in our time. 
It has been for the most part a great and orderly 
demonstration, gradually developing itself, testifying to 
the intelligent interest wliich the people take in public 
affairs, and conclusive to the mind of every honest and 
impartial man as to the evident detennination of the 
great mass, at all events, of the people of the United 
Kingdom that the foundations of liberty should be at 
once extended.” 

On the 20th three C^abinet Ministers spoke — Sir 
Charles Dilke, Mr. Childers, and Mr. C!hambcrlain. 
Tlie next day there was even a greater display of 
Platform oratory. One Cabinet Minister and three 
ex-Cabinet Ministers spoke. Among the latter Lord 
Salisbury, yvho made a most interesting speech review- 
ing the “ autumn campaign.” 

“ It has,” he said, “ given the country an oppor- 
tunity of hearing both sides of the question, and of 
forming their deliberate judgment thereupon.” After 
refen-ing to Liberal accusations, he said : “ I do not in 
the least admit the ertor which they impute to us 
(of bringing the question of the House of Lords before 
the country), because the imjjutation of that error rests 
upon the assumption that the people of this country must 
be treated rather like lunatics, and that it is dangerous 
to mention any matter in their hearing, lest it should set 
up a perilous and destructive line of thought. I do not 
believe in the policy of plastering over difficulties and 
trying to avoid dangers by reticence. The only chance 
we have in this country is fair, free, open discussion ; 
and" if 1 am told that*vve have brought before the atten- 
tion o*f the country subjects which, but for us, would not 
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have been brought before them, J say all the better. 
The sooner that they discuss them the better they will 
be able to judge upon them. The only thing we 
have to fear is a hasty uninformed judgment, and the 
longer they are able to discuss them, the more 
thoroughly these questions are agitated in their view, 
with the more jierfect confidence we may assure our- 
selves of the sound judgment that will ultimately bo 
arrived at.” 

Here ended tliis groat autumn Platform campaign, 
for Parliament met on the 2yd Octobei-, and Ministers 
and ex-Ministers and members of Parliament had to be 
back in their places. 

1 have gone rather into detail in this matter, 
because 1 have lioon anxious to bring into full pro- 
minence the position to which the Platform had attained. 

1 have only referred to the speeches of actual members of 
the Cabinet at the time, and members of Lord lleacons- 
field’s (Cabinet when it was dissolved in 1880, because 1 
wanted to show to what an extent the Platform has 
been ado])ted by the actual party leaders of the day. I 
cannot say that the list is absolutidy complete,* but it 
is v(!ry nearly so, and is, at any rate, siiffiidently so to 
prove how enormous a change has come over the 
political life of the country since the Platform gradually 
struggled into being. 

That, in the course of about three months, the 
Prime Minister should have made important Platform 
speeches on nine occasions, and several other less im- 
portant ones,, that the Prime Minister designate should 
have spoken eight times, that in addition to these 

speeches Cabinet Ministers should have spoken thirty 

•• 

' The speedies of ox-Liberal Miu- spohe several times, Mr. Forster a few 
istera are not inelmh’d. Mr. Bright limes. 
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times, and members of the preceding Cabinet thirty- 
eight times, or a total of some eighty-five speeches, is 
indeed the most remarkable testimony to the position 
which the Platform lias attained. 

How strangely, under such circumstances, do all the 
old jeers against “ peripatetic agitators ” sound. How 
funnily does Canning’s speech, which I have already 
quoted, now read about “ ambulatory tribunes,” whose 
rostrum was j)itc]ied, sometimes here, sometimes there. 
With what language would Lord Liverpool and Lord 
Sidmouth have charactciised such conduct in their 
successors. 

The general effect might be increased were I to add 
to this list an enumeration of the speeches of many 
statesmen of great eminence, abilities, and experience, 
who also took an active part in the agitation ; and below 
them again of the great mass of raenil)crs of Parlia- 
ment whose constituents had to be enlightened or wooed, 
— but spac.e does not permit. 

The Annual Register of 1884 contains a summary of 
the meetings held : “ Judging from party meetings, the 
balance of numbers has been enormously in favour of 
the Liberals, who claimed to have held 1277 public 
gatherings in England, and 235 in Scotland (a total of 
1512), against 184 in the former, and 11 in the latter 
country (195), in support of the House of Lords.” 

Thus it is computed that over 1700 public meetings 
were held in Great Britain in the course of this agita- 
tion. “The attendance at these meetings,” continues 
the Annual Register, “varied considerably, for which 
one set of estimates gave 3,500,000 for the Liberals, and 
300,000 only to the Conservatives. Another calculation 
raised the numbers of the latter to 671,000, and reduced 
those of the Liberals less than 1,500,000.” 
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The effect of the agitation is known to all. Within 
less than two months the Franchise Bill became law, and 
in the following session of Parliament the almost greater 
measure was passed for the redistribution of seats. The 
one added over 2,000,000 of voters to the electoral body ; 
the other practically realised one of the “ six points ” 
which had been demanded by the Charter — equal 
electoral districts. 

Indirectly these measures established the Platform 
more firmly than ever as a political institution ; for the 
multiplication of polling places, and the enlargement of 
the constituencies, created demands on representatives 
and candidates which can only be met by a constant 
rcsoi’t to the Platform. 

One final fact will enable us still further to realise 
the enormous progress whi(;h the electoral Platform has 
made. In 1761, at the first general election in George 
III.’s reign, there were 18 contests. In 1885, at the 
general election, the first under the new Eeform Acts, for 
the 567 seats allotted to Great Britain, there were 522 
contests. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

CONCLUDINf; CON.SIDJiJlATIONS 

Such, then, has bc.on tlic liistory of the Platform, in its 
main features, from the; time of its entrance into the 
field of English political life — a history of brilliant pro- 
gress, and of vast ac.hievement, of a successful struggle 
for the valuable rights of free speech, of public meetings, 
and of self-government. 

Once the events of the life of the Platform are put 
into the consecutive form of ,a narrative, one under- 
stands how simple and natural has been the growth of 
this groat institution, and by what natural transitions it 
passed on from one stage to another of progress and 
power. 

Springing from germs in the Constitution itself, 
and in the character of the peojile or race, it first Inwl a 
long and desperate fight for free speech. Speech was 
not free so long as men were prevented (jriticising the 
institutions of the country, the actions of the Govern- 
ment, or even the iniquities of public officials. Speech 
was not free when the suggestion tha.t P.arliament did 
not fairly represent the interests of the nation might be 
construed into an attempt to bring the Government of 
the King and Parliament into contempt, and might lay 
the speaker open to an indictment for high treason. 
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But freedom, of speech was not heloved in those times 
by governing authorities. 

Time after time in the one place where it existed — ^ 
namely, in Parliament — it had been the last stronghold 
of liberty against the aggressiveness of monarchy and 
despotic principles. It was submitted to there only out 
of necessity, and was hated and abhorred and discounte- 
nanced by those who wore anxious to reserve to them- 
selves the authority and advantages of government. But 
if submitted to in Parliament, there was no such impera- 
tive necessity for submitting to it outside Parliament. 
There it was clear, to their niinils at least, that indulg- 
ence in free speech at public meetings could only imperil 
the existing order of things, and be an unmitigated evil. 

The great bulk of the people, however, were deter- 
mined to have the liberty of expressing their opinions. 
Thought was free, language should be free also. Were 
people to sufier and not to complain '^ How could 
existing abuses be matle evident to the country at 
large if they were not to be exposed ? How could the 
machinery of Government be improved if a perpetual 
bar was to be put on criticism? And so the people 
strove for free speech. The strife was long and arduous, 
but it was won, definitely, and finally in 1825, when 
the Seditious Meetings Prevention Act of 1819 expired, 
— not yet three-quarters of a century ago. The right of 
meeting where the people liked, and when they liked, 
was then established, once for all ; the magisterial censor- 
ship of the Platform came to an end ; thenceforward the 
people could say what they liked, could discuss what 
proposition they wished, subject only to those moderate 
restraints of the ordinary statute, or of the common law, 
which cannot be considered as interfering with freedom 
of discussion. It was a splendid triumph — the shackles 
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on speech were knocked off, and the Platform could 
give the whole of its efforts unimpeded to the great 
Arork that lay before it. 

The history or uarrntive of the life of the Platform 
brings out too into clear light its various functions, 
and shows when they began to o])crate. Tlie ('arliest, 
and at the same time the great fundamental function 
or use of the Platform was what may be called the 
“ expressive ” function ; ^ or, to put it in another 
way, the JMatform was first used by the people for 
the purpose of describing their condition or circum- 
stances, or expressing their feelings. When men are 
oppressed by partnmlar laws, or when their condition is 
rendered miserable by particular circumstances, their 
first natural instinct is to seek redrcjss. In the ruder 
states of society, or by the more ignora.nt classes, redress 
is ordinarily sought by ^ioh!nce. 

On all occasions, however, in this country, violence 
was found to bo the most disastrous form of seeking 
redress, resulting in imprisonment dr transportation, 
sometimes even in an ignominious death on the scaffold, 
and the alienation of all public symjiathy. There are, 
indeed, few more pathetic scenes in the more recent 
history of this country than the trials of many of these 
ignorant and mistaken men who sought redress bv 
violence, and the agony and suffering entailed on their 
wives and families by their transportation or death. 
But as the people progressed towards education, and 
gained even the crudest ideas of government, they 
sought redress by meeting together, by formulating 
their complaints, and informing the public and the 

Government of the country of their condition. 

.• * 

^ This ])b vase is used by JMr. Dagehot p. 133, as one of the fuiietioius of 

ill his work on The British Constitu- the House ol Coiiiiiioiis. 
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The Platform was thus, in its first- and earliest 
function, an informing voice admonishing the Govern- 
ment of the condition and needs of sections of th6 
people ; and happy was the country to be able to hear 
this voice, for the worst evils of Government are in a 
fair way for removal when they arc discovered and pro- 
truded on the public gaze. 

Time after time in each of the agitations whicli 
have been chronicled in this work have we seen how the 
people at their meetings avowed that their ol)ject was to 
inform the Government and the Legislature of their 
condition and wants. One resolution, which pointedly 
shows this, may be quoted as typical of or summing up 
the spirit of countless others; “Resolved — That we, at 
this meeting assembled, have met to make known our 
distress and our wants, trusting that our statements may 
meet the public eye, and reach the hearts of our legis- 
lators, to the end that they may pass such measures 
as shall secure to industry its full reward, and thus 
improve the condition of ourselves and our fellow- 
countrymen.” 

It was a hopeful and not, as so many Tory states- 
men imagined, an alarming sign, once the great 
toiling masses, hitherto dumb and not willing nor 
able to speak, began to find their voice through the 
Platform, and to appeal to the Legislature and to the 
public for redress, instead of taking the remedy into 
their own hands. This was a distinct step towards 
progress, the first towards a removal of the evils which 
aftected them. Violence could only be met with repres- 
sion ; an appeal to reason and humanity could not fail, 
in time, to produce some alleviation., 

It may at first sight seem somewhat strange that we 
should find this first function of the Platform con- 
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stantly recurring in later years after the nation had 
made great progress, and when, in some ways, the 
Platform had already advanced beyond the merely 
expressive function ; but the fuuction is an abiding and 
not merely a transient one. As years went on new 
masses were constantly growing up who used the Plat- 
form in its primary and most primitive function, at the 
same time that other classes of gi’eatcr education and 
experience had passed beyond this initiatory stage, and 
were employing it in the more advanced functions of 
discussing remedies or suggesting them to the Legis- 
lature. It was foolish, it was almost criminal conduct 
on the part of the statesmen of the pre-reformed Parlia- 
ment to prevent the people petitioning or complaining. 

As wave after wave of population rolled into the 
already teeming cities, os the great ebb and ilow of 
manufacturing prospei-ity and adversity swept back- 
wards and forwards, as industry became revolutionised 
by the introduction of steam and the unending im- 
pi-uvemcnts of machinery, the condition of the people 
underwent vast vicissitudes. I'he iutlustrial population 
felt to its extreraest limits eveiy pulse-beat of change, 
and any adverse cliange fell with the most fatal force 
on the poorest and most helpless. And surely those 
who sufiered were those who were best qualiliod, I do 
not say to suggest the remedies, but to depict their 
condition and to enumeiate their sufferings. The 
Parliament of the pre-Eoform Act period failed lament- 
alily in representing th<5 interests of the poorer, more 
distressed portions of the nation, — in fact, not merely 
did not represent them at all, but ignored them and 
aetted against their interests— and the Parliamentary 
representatives then were almost 'the last persons who 
could tell aught or eared aught about the condition of 
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the people. Indeed, there are very few more remarkable 
phenomena in the earlier Parliamentary history of this 
century than the ignorance, sometimes recklessness, 
that prevailed in Parliament as to the social, material, 
moral, and intellectual condition of the great bulk of 
the people of the country. 

It was quite necessary, therefore, that the Legis- 
lature should be vividly and forcibly informed of the 
state of the people ; and the Platform taught Parlia- 
ment much; but not till the informing voice of the 
Chartist Platform hammered the information into the 
mind of the governing chisses, and these classes found 
themselves standing on the brink of an al)yss, or, as it 
were, looking down into the crater of a volcano of human 
miseries and passion, did even a reformed Parliament 
begin really to grapple with the great “ condition of 
England ” question, or fully understand that that was, 
for England, and for them, the question of all othei-s. 

From the “expressive” function — the describing 
and voicing of grievances — it was a simide and pei- 
fectly natural step in an upward direction to the dis- 
cussion or consideration of remedies, and this “ discuss- 
ing ” function must be regarded as the second function 
of the Phatform in order of growth, and also, like' the 
expressive, an abiding function. 

As soon as men passed from mere statements, or 
complaint, on to the discussion of remedies, it is plain 
that they had advanced a stage both in education and 
reasonability. Much discussion, could be, and was, 
carried on in and by the Press, both by newspapers 
and other publications ; but it was cold and ineffective 
in comparison w;th verbal discussion on the Platform, 
•where antagonistic opinions had often to be defended 
and supported by combatants face to face, and in the 
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presence of tlie peo])l(% wlio, liy tlunr vote or n'solntioii, 
•awarded the victory. Moreover, tliis form of discussion 
was a new method of considci-ing puhlie. affairs, for it 
was in addition to tlie discussion carried on iu the 
Press, and to tlie diseu.ssion in Parlianiont ; it hrought 
large numhers of men into mental and political activity, 
wlio otherwise would have been ]>assivc or indiJlercnt ; 
and it laid o])cn, as it wore, a wholly now vein of political 
opinion and intelligence. 

It is parfectly true that in the earlier stages of Plat- 
form discussion, such (.liscus.sion as IIktc was, was not 
of a high charactei’, nor of any ap]>recia,l)le value. One 
would have no justification for expecting otherwise. 
Platform di.seussion could not, in fact, iu its incipient 
stage, coni] tele with discussion in Parliament. 'fhe 
hulk of the ni<*n who attimdcd the meetings were ill- 
educated and ill-infonned ; the speakers too often were 
not much better. 1'hc conclusions arrived at by large 
bodies of tlie ]»oople iu public meetings Avcrc often 
unwise, and sliowc’d gro.ss ignorance ; but as time went 
on, and the political •education of the people advanced, 
a A'ast iniprovcinent in this respect took jilace. 

1'he Anti-(-lorn-Law agitation affords a jierfect ex- 
ample of this function of the Platform, for it was mainly 
by Platform discussion and hard matter-of-fact reastm- 
ing and argument that the public mind Avas converted 
to the abolition of the Coi’ii LaAvs. Prom the A^ery 
infancy of the nioA^enieut its pi’omoters pi’essed the 
Platform into their service, and trusted implicitly to 
public discussion to gain couA'orts to their cause. 1’hc 
meetings were usually specially designed for the pur- 
poses of discussion — pei-sons holding views in favour of 
the Corn Law being invited to come and discuss the 
question,' and at meeting after meeting it Avas thrashed 
VOL. II . 2 o 
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out on the Platfomi in speeches of tlie closest argument 
by the clmrnpions of opposing views. The agitation 
was an uphill one — hopeless, apparently, at the outset, 
when all obstacles to its success were contemplated ; 
but, in the end, those obstacles were overcome by sheer 
force of discussion, and the Act whicli abolished the 
Coi’ii Laws stands in the statute book as a permanent 
and most striking testimony to the successful use of the 
Platform for the purposes of discussion anti conversion. 

The unsuitability of the Platform for the purposes 
of discussion has often been insisted upon. When- 
ever any exceptionally large meeting oi' series of 
meetings took place anywhere, the argument was 
generally revived. Lord Brougham, in his work 
on The British Constitution,^ has stated the argument 
very well. He said : “ It is never to be lost sight of 
that such meetings - as we have been speaking of, and 
indeed all popular assemblies, are convoked, not for 
deliberation or for discussion, but for very different 
purposes. They are attended by men all (jf one opinion ; 
all engaged heart and soul in the pursuit of one object. 
They meet to excite and influence each other ; to give 
vent to feelings which they have long entertained and 
clierished, or declare opinions which they, or some 
person for them, have already formed. They bear 
no contradiction ; they listen to no reason. They are 
bodies of men assembled for action, not for consultation ; 
their real oljjects are to prepare for some violent act, 
and to impress the Government with fear.” 

Numerous other writers have given expression 
to much the same opinion, and there is a certain 
amount of truth in the argument which gives it an 

’ ix. see. 2. ings in Ireland in 18‘2S, Inil lie s]tot il - 

* He had been relerring to the meet- cally includes “all jiopuhi^ assemblies.” 
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iiir of plausibility. It was, in the main, true of 
the great meetings to which Lord Bj'ougham, in 
the first instance, referred : they were more demonstra- 
tions of opinion than for argument or discussion ; it was 
true of the great meetings in Ireland in the ReiK'al 
agitation ; it was in the main true of some of tht; huge 
meetings in England at different times. But the fallacy 
of the argument lies in limiting the idea of the I’lat- 
form to its purely “discussing” fum^tion ; and to allege 
it as true, of “all po|iular assemblies” is both incorrect 
and misleading, ^leet.ings inmimei able, or, to use Lord 
Brougham’s words, “ jiopular assemldies,” hav'e been 
convoked and lu'.ld for the purposes of deliberation and 
discussion, and very elfective discussion has taken place 
at them. The whole Anti-Oorn-Iaiw agitation is a 
standing contradiction to Lord Brougham’s aigumeut. 
But the subject has undergone a vast cliauge since 
then, and what apparently had not dawmal on his mind, 
and what others who use a similar criticism are blind to, 
is the larger asjiect of the modern Platform discussion 
which is so marked a feature in the pivsent time, and ol 
which so striking an ilhistration has been given in the 
last chapter. It is true that in recimt years meetings 
have assumed a very one-sided character, so far at least 
as the speaking is concerned, a.nd that it is not oftc'ii 
a speaker opposing the object for which the meeting 
is held can obtain a hearing. The old system of 
the rival candidates at an election speaking from 
the same hustings has ceased to exist ; each now holds 
his separate meetings. Likewise, in times gone 
past, as I have narrated, at numerous county and 
other meetings, opposing s2)eakci's discussed the c^uestiou 
in the ju’csenee of the meeting. 'Now, such a practice 
scarcely obtains. But there is no diminution of Plat- 
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fonn (liscuRsioii on this iic(ionnt, nor is Platform dis- 
<;ussiou one iota less valuahle. Rather has it reaehecl 
a more enlarged, a more impressive form. The rival 
eaudidatos in an election contest hold tliejr separate 
meetings, and argue' and discuss with each other on the 
(juestions of the hour, quite as niiKth if not more than 
they did when they hoth stood u])on the same Platform. 
And in the higher ranks of politicians, as 1 have shown, 
the leaders of tlie rival parties do the. same. The. Prime 
.Minister and ex-Prime Minister, Clahinet Ministers, 
and ex-C'ahinet Minisle'rs, argue with and answer oiu^ 
another from S(‘parate Platforms, just as thoroughly 
and effectually as if they met on one Platform, and 
there argued with each other, and prcsenti-d their 
respective policies to the arhitrann-.nt of those assembled 
to listen to them. 

If the s])eeehes nnule on the Platform were not 
reported in the public Press, then there would be much 
cause to lament tha,l the older prac'.ticti of I'ival s])eakers 
addressing a meeting, and of the meeting being more 
.strictly deliberative and con.stiltative was not continued, 
but no great party leader now makes a speech which is 
not rc])o]ted at full length in almo.st every news])apor in 
the Empire, and no one of local imi)oit.ance or ability 
makes a s])eech Avhich is not reported in tlie local 
newspapers. Tlius the discussion is as thorough as if it 
took place at a meeting, and thus all men are given the 
materials for forming an opinion on the. points at issue. 

It is true that the Platform is thus dependent on the 
Press for tlus fulfilment of the “ discussing ” function, but 
it has ever been more or less so. The same, however, ma,y 
be said of Parliament, for if the debates in Parliament 
were not reported ill the Press, a vast amount of the 
influence of Parliament would be gone, for a very small 
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proportion of men would read tlic volumes of the rarlia- 
mentary debates as they from time to time aiipearcd. 
^ihe suitability of the IMatlovm for discussion is indeed 
so manifest, and is now so geiiei’ally acknowledged, 
that I Tieed not dAvell further on t his function of it. 

'J’he transition from this to tlie third gri'a.t func- 
tion of the Platform was again cpiiti' a natural one. 
Fi’om discussion as to remedies, and decision as to the 
most desirable, it was quite a nal.ural step to the adop- 
tion of means for attaining the objiMit fixed on, or 
enforcing the conelusions come to. Tliis, I thiidv, may 
best be described as the “ controlling ” function. This 
control Avas exmia sable in two ways — one by putting 
thg candidate tlnough a [lubiiit jiolitieal examination 
on the Platform, and exacting pledges from him as to 
his futiu'c (tonduct in l*ai-lianu'nt if electeil ; the other 
by bringing pressure to bear on tin* ri'.presi'iitatives in 
ParliaincJit. 

The essence of the problem witicli the growing 
democracy of the Ibiited Kingdom had to solve was 
the one J have already stated — namely, liow, eonsist- 
emtiy with the existence of the ('i*o\vn and of the 
Llpper House of l*arlia.ment, could it secure absolute; 
siilf-governmcut and supreme control in the govei nment 
of the nation, both as regardetl its internal all'airs and 
its (‘xtemal relations Tlie impossibility of a com- 
munity in a body (;ar]ying on a regular government is 
manifest to a 2>erson of any understanding. A ]jeople 
or community is accordingly foriied to entrust their 
own jiowers, or at least a portion of them, to some 
individuals, or set of individuals, to exercise in their 
behalf.’ The ^iroblem then is, how and ujion what 
terms and conditions, and by whofn are the jiersoiis to 

^ See jEssnt/ o)i Govcrumcid^ by James Mill. 
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1)0 cliosoii wlio {ire to stand, as it were, in tlio place of 
the i)eople ? As a gencKil solution of this problem,, all 
modern democracies have ado])ted in one form or 
Jinothi'r a system of representative government. Each 
national democracy, however, has adopted the special 
foiTH which it thought most dosir{il)]e or most feasible. 
The system which had come down from the past in Eng- 
liind Inis been {dready described. In most respects the 
system of representation w{is little more than nominal. 
Down to the time of the first lleform Act, bv far 
the largest proportion of the members of the House 
of Commons were wholly independent of the people ; 
whilst of the others the majority went to P{ir]i{iment 
absolutely free from any pledges or conditions vdiat- 
cver as to their future conduct in Parliament. Even» 
in the cases of those who did give some sort of pledge, 
the pledges were only morally binding, nor do tJiey 
appear to have been looked on at {ill seriously. 

Once the democracy of England bad grown so 
powerful as to force from the GoA’^ernment a revision 
of the Constitution, {ind once the first lieform Act was 
passed, an immense impetus w.-is givim to the enforce- 
ment of the j)rinciple of responsibility of representatives 
to their constituents. It is curious how strongly even 
some Tiiberals held fo the independence of action of thi* 
representatives. Tlius Tjord Brougham, in his work 
just referred to,’ went so far as to lay down the canon 
that “ The people’s power being transferred to the 
representative body for {i limited time, the people ai-e 
bound not to exercise their influence so as to control 
the conduct of their representatives, us a body, on the 
several measures that come before them ; ” {ind in his 
work on Politic(.d Philosophy he wrote: “The most 

^ Thf' British Co'iisiitution^ chap. vii. 
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serious risk to which the representative princi])lc is 
exposed in a democracy arises from the impntience of 
the people, and their disposition to take hack a ])ortion 
of the power which they have entrusted to their 
deputies, by controlling them in its exe.icisc on (|ues- 
tions of a peculiarly interesting nature. The peculiar 
importance of any measure, either of gi'ueral legislation, 
or of administrative policy, affords no excuse for this 
interfeivnce.” ‘ 

But the people couhl scarci'ly be cxpect('d to remain 
passive spectators of the act ions of their representatives, 
and to take no part in polities except once in e^'ery 
se]»tennial period. For many long years tlu'y had 
suffered under their so-called rejiresentatives. They 
accordingly set themselves to remedy the evil — to do 
exactly those things which Lord Brougham said were 
inconsistent with the ])rinc.iple of representation ; and 
they worked out the renuMly by making the riatform 
the instrument of their controlling power. 

John (Stuart Mill, in his treatise on Rejnrst'ufnfive 
Governmeid,'^ has explained the feasibility of making 
this <;ontrol effective. He. wrote : “ Let the sy.stcm of 
representation be what it may, it will be converted into 
one of mere delegation if the electors so choose. As 
long as they are fri'c not to vote, and free to vote as 
they like, they cannot be prevented from making their 
.vote depend on any (*ondition they think fit to annex 
to it. By refusing to elect aii)'^ one who will not pledge 
himself to all their opinions, and even, if they please, 
to consult with them before voting on au}- important 
subject not foreseen, they can reduce their representative 
to their mere mouthpiece, or compel him in honour, 

' Brongliam, PolUkal J’kilosoyhy, " J. S. JSill, Jkjirennilutwc Govern- 
vol. iii, chap. xii. mentj cliaj). xii. 
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“ when no longer willing to act in that capacity, to resign 
his seat.” ‘ 

Once the first lieforiu Act was passed, a, very much 
larger nuiuher of constituencies were in a position t<5 
exorcise a stri(;ter examination of those seeking to 
represent them. I’hc candidate was obliged to appear 
before the electors, and to make from tin*. Platform a 
public avowal of his political creed. If he neglected 
aught, he was liable to be (jiiestionecl as to his opinions, 
and to have pledges exacted from him. From that 
time down lo the present the practice of exacting 
])h‘dgcs fi'om candidates has steadily been on the in- 
crease. Candidates have now to stand the test of one 
Platform examination after another, on this subject and 
on that. Electors insist noAV on knowing all the views 
of the candidate who seeks to represent them. Vague 
promises or arnbiguons d(!c]arations no longer sutilce. 
An elected representative now goes to Parliament 
pledged up to the eyes on almost every eonceivabhj 
subject, '^riiat com]»l(*t<i independence of action AA'hieh 
members of Parliament claimed for themsedves in pj-e- 
reform times has practically become a. thing of the jiast. 
AVithin cm-tain limits, and in the case's of some public 
favourites, a (teifain degre^e of latitude' is allowed ; but 
on the whole, the positiem of a repi eseniativc has within 
the last century undergone a complete gnel entire change 
as regards his inde^pendence of action. 

But this is very far from satisfying now the exi- 
gencies of electors, or being, a sufficient control over a 
representative by his constituents. Numerous events 
happen which require suggestions from them to him, or 
,a great crisis arises on a subject not dreamt of at the 

^ Mill was not ill favour of tlivi bciuj; absolute conformity to their opinions, 
carried to an oxtnune. “tlni electors as the condition of his retaining his 
will not do wisely if they insist on scat.*’ 
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election time, and on wliieli tlic electors maj' have 
strong views as to what should be done. Mciitings are 
held at which he is or is not jiresent, the voice of the 
Platform is invoked to express the opinions of the 
electors on the political ipiestion of the hour, or even 
on the action of their rej>rescntativc in r(‘s[)ect to it,* 
and the expression of ojiinioii is conveyed to him, if not 
actually as a direct instriu-tion which he must follow, at 
any rate as an intimation, which, experimice teaches 
him, (uin pnly be disregardeil at considerable risk, or 
for some very good reason to the contrary. 

Nor are the i-equirenumts of the I'leetors any longer 
satisfied with seeing their representative meri^ly at 
(ilection time, nor with the rendering of the account of 
the stewardship at the end of the Parliament — possibly 
a period of six or seven years. They expect now 
and I’cquire from their repr(‘.sentative at least an annual 
rendering of such account; the I’latform is had recourse 
to as the best and most satisfactory, indeed, the only 
means of obtaining it face to face, and the verdict is 
given in the resolution of approval or disapproval which 
is passed by the meetings which he addresses. 

In large constituencies one meeting does not sulHce, 
and the representative has to make a tour of his con- 
stituency, addressing meetings in all populous centi’es, 
and giving all the electors the opportunity of hearing 
him. 

A representative has, in fact, in the present day to 
live under the scrutinising gaze of his constituents, and 
in public communication with them. Thus the choice 
of rejiresentatives is supplemented by a never-ceasing 
control over them, and the power of the people becomest 
unceasingly effective. • 

This method of controlling the representative does 
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not remove the fundamental defct;t in the .system of 
repre.sentative government — namely, an actual surrender 
of power in electing a r('pre.scntative. But it has a moral 
force wliicli is sufficient, which is, in fixet, so powerful 
that no i-o])rcsentativo could venture to defy it for any 
'length of time. The limited ])eriod for wliicli a repre- 
sentative holds his trust, and the certainty of a day 
of reckoning when the life of a. Parliament comes 
to an end, act as vei-}' sufficient deterrents on tlie 
independent conduct of ro])rese.ntativcs. It is true that 
were they to combine, they could — as has been once 
done already — prolong the life of Parliament, and post- 
pone tlie day of reckoning ; Imt in tliesc times there 
is no danger of this. 

Indeed, so far from members endeavouring to keep 
their seats in defiance of the wi.shes of tin* bulk of a 
constituency, several instances have occurred of mem- 
bers resigning their seats in cons(!Cjueucc of what they 
considered as vital differences betxvoen tliem and their 
constituents. '’I’he resignation by Sir llobert Peel of 
his scat for Oxford so far back as 1 829, whicli has 
been already mentioned, set an example in this, and 
since then other instances ha.ve occurred of mcmliers 
resigning their .seats, because they could not con- 
scientiously carry out the wishes of tlicir c,onstitucnt.s. 

The occurrence is not, however, very common, for, 
as a rule, the representatives now chosen are in 
thorough accord with the. opinions of their constituents, 
and being of the same way of tliinking in so many 
things, Avith the same cast of thought,- the same 
interests, and the same principles, the jirobability is 
•that the representative on the one hand, and the con- 
stituents on the otherj will regard in the same way any 
new question that suddenly arises. 
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The long-increasing ten(lt‘ncy 011 tlie part of con 
stitucncies to keep a tight control over their represen- 
tatives received consideralile accciituntion after the 
passing of the Reform Act of 1 867, in the formation in 
many constituencies of local Associations established 
witli the view of selecting candidates, carrying on 
electoraJ contests, and of uniting tlie party. Tlie 
1‘eprcsentative system was closely followed in the elec- 
tion of the members of these Associations. The theory 
of these institutions was, that the Association, having 
been el(‘cted by the members of the party at large, 
was representative of them, and that all the members of 
the pai’ty should, t-luTefore, place tlieir votes at the 
disposal of the Assocdatioii, to lie used for the benefit of 
the pai-ty as the majority of the Assochition might 
decide.^ 

* in 1 877 the farther sti'j) was taken of federating the 
vaidous Jjilicral Associations together, so that delegates 
from them might formulate the policy whhdi was to be 
adopted by the Liberal ])artyas a whole, and this central 
body Avas (tailed '‘The National Liberal Federation.’' 
Th(^ fii'st conference of the delega,tes took place at 
Bii'iniiigham, and tlie occasion was celebrated by a great 
meeting there on the 31st May. In 1880 the Federa- 
tion had over 100 branches connected with it. xMr. 
Oharalierlain claimed that it had organisations in 67 
boroughs, and 1 0 counties, and out of tliese, at the 
general election, 60 luid returned Liberals.” 

The serious conseijuences which its opponents antici- 
pated — namely, that the cflect of this central body 

^ See rablic (Opinion and Tjord 18S2, p. 059, ‘'TlioUirmin^- 

JicacmiHfudd, \(A. p. 2\. Iisnii Chuous,” by AV. T. Alaniott f 

^Soe“A New Polilb-al Or^^aiiisa- also tjic same magazine, May 188;i 
tion,” by J. Chainbeiiaiu, Fortnajldln “ Town and Country I’olities,” l)y Rev 
Ji£vkw, July 1H77 ; The Mnctcaith J. Guinness Rogers. 


/ 
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would be “ to transfer all power from Parliament to this 
self-constituted Committee,” — have, however, hardly been 
realised. So far, the local constituencies have been too 
indcpemhmt to be willing to siibmit to much dictation 
from any central body, nor is it desirable that tlie Plat- 
form in this s])here of its duty slnmld be ruled by a 
Central Association, for that W’ould l)e substituting oho 
tyranny or form of pc)-sunal rule for that from wliich, 
with much difticidty, the}' have emancipated tliemselvcs, 
and would be dest ructive of that self-government which 
the independent action of the Platform in each con- 
stituency gives. 

Viewing tins action of tlie Platform as a wliole, 
it is not, I think, too mucli to say that the Platform 
has, by. the exercise of its “controlling” function, 
effected what practically amounts to a. revolution in 
the system of representative government. Technically, 
members of Parliament are as free as ever they were ; 
the people’s power is legally surrendered into their hands 
on election ; practicjdly, however, they ai'c not free ; and 
though the new system luis not the force of law, it is 
rapidly acquiring almost equal stability by the force of 
custom. The uncontrolled powers of members of the 
House of Commons have, in fact, been brought under the 
direct control of their constituents. Constituents are 
able to sw'ay them to their will, and members go to 
Parliament no longer to act just as pleases themselves, or, 
as the eu2)huism was, to act according to tlieir consciences, 
but more as delegates from the constituencies. 

And in the larger and more important aspect of the 
case the Platform is able, by its controlling function, 
when collectively employed, to imi)ose its will on the 
House of Commons, and therefore on the Government 
of the country. In gaining this authority over the 
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House of Commons it li.-us, as I have before remarked, 
simultaneously ]H-ofited by the increasius; authority 
which th(i Jlciuse has been ae<|uirinH; to itself from the 
(h'owii, from the House of T^ords, and generally from the 
feudal aristocracy wJihdi so long ('xcivised such sway 
over the fortunes of the countr}'. 

Just as the House of(V)mmi)ns has been becomiuir 
ever more and more the executive of the (■onstitutioii, 
so I’arJiament has been becoming every year more and 
more tin; cxecuth^e of the Platform. 

Mr. Bagehot, in hisAvorkon 2'hc Jirlfish Coiutitation, 
has pointed out that “ The ultimate authority in ihe 
bjuglisli ( Vmst itiition is a newly-elected House of Com- 
mons. No matter whether the (juestion u])on Avhich it 
decides be administrative or legislatiA^e ; no matter 
Avliethi'i’ it conc.erns high matters of tin; essentia] con- 
stifution, or small matters of daily detail ; no matter 
whether it l)c a. (juestion of making a, war or continuing 
a war; no matter whether it be the imposing a tax, or 
the issuing a jiaper currein^y ; no matter wdiether it be a 
(|uestion relating to India, or Ireland, or London, — a new 
llousc! of tJommons can (btspotically and finally resolve. 

“The. House of Commons . . . when sure of the 
popular assent, and Avdien fVeshly elected, is absolute — it 
can rule as it likes and decide as it likes. And it can 
take the best sec.urity that it does not decide in Auiin. 
it can ensure that its di'ciues shall lx*. ex(^cuted, for it, 
and it alone, a];)points the (*x(MUitive ; it can inflict the 
most se.A'cre. of all jieualties on neghait, for it (*.an remove 
the exec-utiv'^e. It (;an c.hoose, to effect its Avishes, those 
Avho wish the same ; and so its will is sure to bo done.”^ 

But the ] lower outside Avhitdi makes and unmakes 
the Hou.se is greater than the House. IJie people have 

I Pugflutt, ]). 227. 
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chosen the Platform as the principal means of expressing 
themselves. It speaks their voice at election time, and 
it speaks their voice to their representatives when 
8(‘.ated in Parliament, and it is from it, and by it, 
that their voice reaches and controls the Government of 
the day. 

It is by thus making tlie Platform a control- 
ling power, that the English people have so far. 
worked out the problem how they, as a demo(jracy, 
could, consistently Avith the existing form of the Con- 
stitution, take to thems(dves the gov(irnmcut of the 
country and keep it under their own direction. 

The Platfoim has, in fact, been the instrument by 
which a liberty-loving peo]»lc have won their freedom, 
without bloodshed or disorder, such as stained the 
revolutions in other countries. It has been the means 
by which England has “ set an examjjle to the world of 
a great nation passing from an aristocratic domination 
to a wholly democratic goA'crnment without civil war.”^ 
And it has won the victory by reason and conviction — 
a far more permanent and enduring vic.tory than any 
won by violent and forcible revolution. 

One service more which the Platform has rendered 
can best be described in the wortls of Oe Quincey, who, 
in a work written some sixty years ago,- has given, in a 
passage of great beauty, a sort of prophetic description 
of what the Platform has very nearly brought tln‘ 
system of government to. 

“ I have,” he wrote, “ always maintained that under 
. a representative government, where the great cities of 
the Empire must naturally have the power, eacli in its 
proportion, of reacting upon the capital and the councils 
of the nation in so conspicuous a way, there is a result 

1 Plac<-, MSS., 27,819. 
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waiting on the final improvements of the arts of travel- 
ling and of transmitting intelligence with velocity sucli 
as cannot be properly ap[)reciated in the absence of all 
historical experience. Conceive a state of communica- 
tion between the centre and tlic extremities of a sfreat 
people, kept up with a uniformity of reciprocation so 
excjuisitc as to imitate the fiowing and elibing of the 
sea, or the systole and diastole of the human hetu't, 
day and night, waking and sleepiTig, not succeeding to 
each othey with more absolute certainty than the acts 
of the m(;tropolis and tin; controlling notice of the 
provinces, whether in the way of supjjort or of resist- 
ance. Action and I’caction from every point of the 
compass In'ing thus ])erfect and instantaneous, we should 
then first begin to understand, in a practical sense, what 
is meant by tlic unity of a political body, and we should 
api»roach to a more ade(|uate a])preciation of the powers 
which are latent in organisation. For it must be con- 
sidered that hitherto, under the most complex organisa- 
tion, and that which has best attaineil its purjtoses, the 
national will has never been able to express itself upon 
one in a thousand of the publii; acts, simply because 
the national voice was lost in the distance, and could 
not collect itself through the time and tlie space rapidly 
enough to connect itself immediately with the evan- 
escent measure of the moment. But as the system of 
intercourse is gradually exj)aniling, these bars of space 
and time are in the same degree contracting, until 
finally we may expect them altogether to vanish ; and 
then every part of the Empire will react upon the 
whole with the power, life, and ell'ect of immediate 
conference amongst parties brought face to face. 'Jlhen 
first will be seen a political system truly organic, i.c. 
in which each acts upon all, and all react upon each ; 
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“ and a now earth will arise from the indirect agency of 
this merely physical rcA'olution.” ^ 

Im])ortant and useful though the functions of the 
Platform are, yet there are many persons who do not 
hesitate to deplore its existence. The words so familiar 
in the past — (hnnagogues, harangue-s, or any other 
abusive epitliet that was employed- — still find an echo 
in their minds. It is useless, hoAvever, to do2)lorc its, 
existence. Paiiiaineiit, long the sole permitted field 
for the discussion of political measures and events, 
became ever more and more inadequate for the jmblic 
requirements in this respect. As the nation passed 
from childhood to youth, and from ymith to manhood, 
other means had to be found for e.xj)ressing its thoughts. 
One circumstance alone was sulheient to prove the 
insufficiency of Parliament — namely, that it sat for 
only a certain jiortion of the year. For, on an average, 
.six or seven months in every year tlu're was no Par- 
liament. (Irises so grea,t as to evoke the feelings of the 
people, and to imiiel them to utterance, frequently aro.se 
during this jicriod of Parliannmtary inanition. The 
people would uot, could not b(i expected to remain 
in a state of silence under such circum.stances, and 
yet, except by the Platform, they had no adequate 
means of expressing themselves. The Press, the other 
great organ of jjublic opinion, though affording some 
vent for their feelings, was insxifficient. Newspapers 
were dear ; their circulation was not huge, ; and further- 
more, it was not ever}' one who cotild obtain the oppor- 
tunity of discussing subjects therein. Nor even if they 
could, would any newspaper discussions have sufficed for 
the public requirements. The views of the people would 
have failed to reach the ears of the Government in such 


^ Do Quiiiccy, AatiMoifrapliic Skctch.'S (Travelling). 
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volume as to impress the Government with their due 
weight. 

If the need for the Platform was felt already a 
century or more ago, when England was just beginning 
to enlarge her borders, and to multiply her needs, how 
manifestly greater be(^arae the necessity for its 'functions 
as years went on, as the country doubled and 
.trebled its population, and as the Government kept 
gradually passing from the hands of a limited feudal 
aristocracy into the hands of the jieople tbemselves. 
Moreover, the experioncii of its advantages and utility 
has ingrained or interwoven it into thi‘ very fibre of 
the public life of the nation. Of the inevitability of 
the Platform, therefoii', there can be no ([ui'stion. 
Whether we like it or deplore it, whether we approve 
or disapprove of it, whether we admire its power, or 
trehible at the dangers involved in its use, the Plat- 
form is an unavoidable, inevitable necessity. Just as 
language is necessary for individual intercourse, so is 
the Platform necessary for general political intercourse. 

That there are dtingcrs connected with it no reason- 
able person can doubt. It has been said that “ the 
advantages of a free Press are innumerable. With 
these society must be content to take some concomitant 
evils.” ^ The remark ajiplies with ciiual force to 'the 
Platform. The advantages of the Platform are in- 
numerable. With them society must be content to 
take some concomitant dangers. Those dangers have at 
aU times formed the subject of the most impassioned 
language by all who were opposed to any increase of 
popular power. Fi-om the time that the electors of 
Middlesex met to protest against the House of Com- 
mons depriving them of the right of electing whom 

1 The Ti'Mos, 12tli January 
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tliey pleased, no subject has afforded so much occasion 
for such outspoken hostility, from the Sovereign himself 
on the throne, and his Ministers, down through all the 
gradations of social or political rank, to the most con- 
temptible and meanest of Tory hacks — all have united in 
a chorus of obloquy against the Platform. It suited 
the purpose of many to represent the Platform as a 
most dangerous institution leading by the dircctest 
road to revolution, and wlicn revolution was mentioned 
it was always intended to suggest September massacres, 
wholesale guillotinings, the extermination of the aristoc- 
racy, and the decapitation of kings. Every prominent 
incident in the progress of the Platform, or any illegal 
actions which could be remotely attributed to it, were 
seized on as tlie text for invective against the people 
having the right of meeting and s])caking. Thus 
the more timid were appalled or coerced into the 
quiescence necessary for the prolongation of the exist- 
ence of abuses, and privileges, and monopolies which 
the upper classes were interested in maintaining. 

But we should err much were we to accept as true 
the exaggerated allegations of interested or indignant 
partisans. Fortunately, ex])erieniie has over and over 
again proved how exaggerated they were, and has in- 
duced a saner and more rational mode of looking at 
great popular meetings. 

Undoubtedly the Platform has dangers — great ones, 
it must be admitted — but there is no reason why they 
should be exaggerated. Summarised briefly, the dangers, 
I think, are — (1) the immediate danger of disturbance 
or violence incurred by bringing large masses of men 
together ; (2) the slower danger of the people being 
misled by it into evil courses; and (3) the greatest 
danger that can be alleged against it — such a combina- 
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tion of the Platform and organisation as may lead to a 
subversion of the Government. 

The first of these dangers, then, is the risk of dis- 
turbance or violence inc-urred ]>y bringing large masses 
of men together. It is not, liowcvcr, peculiar to the 
Platform, foi- people can gather w ithout any intention 
of using the Platform. The danger has been forcibly 
described by Lord Chief- Justice Tindal in his charge to 
the Grand Jury on the occasion of the trials at liristol 
of the rioters of 1831. 

It is to be remembered that these riots were in no 
way the consequences of I'latform action, and I only 
quote the jiassagc as illu.stvating the danger in its 
extremest form. The “ excitement ” referred to by the 
Lord CJiief- Justice was the demonstration against the 
Recorder, Sir C. ’NVetln'roll, on his arrival at Bristol. 
“ Tt may be safely eoucluded,” said the Lord Chief- 
Justice, “that if the excitement which led to the defi- 
ance of the law' at the earlier part of the day had never 
(existed, the weightier ('rimes subsec[ucntly committed 
by the populace woidd not have taken place, and it is 
precisely for this reason that the law of England hath 
at all times held in the greatest abhorrence riotous and 
tumultuous assemblages of the people. No man can 
foresee at the commencement what course they will 
take, or what consequences w'ill ensue. Though eases 
may occur in which the object of such assemblies is at 
first defined and moderate, they rapidly eidarge their 
power of mischief ; and from the natural effect of the 
excitement and ferment insepai-able from the collection 
of multitude's in one mass, the original design is quickly 
lost sight of, and men hurry on to the commission of 
crimes which, at their first meeting, they never con- 
templated. The beginning of tumult is like the letting 
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“ out of water — if not stopped at first, it becomes diffi- 
cult to do so afterwards; it rises and increases until 
it overwhelms the fairest and the most valuable works 
of man.” ^ 

It cannot of course be disputed that any great gather- 
ings of the people are more or less liable to result in 
violence or disorder ; but it may with confidence be 
asserted that wliei-e the Platform brings people together, 
there is far less risk of danger than where the peoi)le 
come together for some other reason. In the latter case, 
when a crowd collects there is no course of procedure 
prescribed ; no beginning, middle, or end to any sort of 
ceremony as it were ; nothing to compensate in any 
way for the trouble of ass(“rabling, or to occupy or keep 
the people out of mischief. Whereas, in the foimer 
case, they arc to a v(‘i-y considerable extent under the 
influence of Icadei-s chai'ged with a degree of responsi- 
bility, there is more or less ocenpation in listening to 
public speakers, and assenting to resolutions, and to 
have taken part in a Platform meeting is in itself a 
usually sufficient vent to piiblic ill-humour without pro- 
ceeding to acts of violence. 

Place, who had a considerable experience of i)ublic 
meetings, writing about 1840, said: “There is not a single 
instance during the last thirty years where any public 
meeting held for any avowed specific purpose ever went 
beyond it.” ^ 

And with very few exceptions the same statement 
might be made as to public meetings since. As regards 
danger to the State from such assemblies, the danger is 
infinitesimal. Any disturbances that may arise from a 
public meeting are local, and the force for the sup- 
pression of local disturbances is overwhelming. 

^ See State Trials, New Series, vol. iii. p. 3. ^ Place, MSS., 27,797, p. 23. 
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“ The law of England hath, in proportion to the 
danger which it attaches to riotous and disorderly- 
meetings of the people, made ample provision for 
preventing such offences, and for the prompt and 
effectual suppression of them whenever they arise.”’ 
Moreover, the laws against violence and outrage, 
robbery or incendiai-ism, are. very definite and deterrent ; 
and so intolerant are Englishmen of violence and dis- 
order, that offenders, instead of receiving popular sym- 
pathy, arouse the }nost intense popular a.ntipath3^ 

So conscious, in fact, have jiopular agitators been of 
the weakm^ss or insufticicncy of a local or isolated 
demonstration, no matter how huge or impressive it 
was, that in order to make the agitation more effective, 
the attempt has been made to hold a large number of 
simultaneous meetings throughout the country, and 
thus to strike awe into the governing classes. The 
Catholic Association in Ireland, it will be remembered, 
held simultaneous meetings in Ireland on a certain day, 
and the Cliixrtist leaders endeavouied to do so too, but 
with far less efiect. 

Eurthermore, it is to be borne in mind that the 
law, though hap2)ily widely tole)"ant of quiet and lawful 
meetings of the people, and giving the tulle.st freedom, 
that even an entliusiast for lilx'rty could desire, is very 
hostile to them if they pa.ss beyond well-defined limits. 

Judge Bayley, at the trial of Henry Hunt, in March 
1820 , explained the law on the subject very clearly. 
In the course of the case he said : “ I think that if a 
meeting assembles in such numbers and with such 
strength as to excite alarm in the minds of peaceable 
subjects, that meeting is illegal. If the purpose of a 
meeting be legal, it may become illegal, if illegal means 

1 Lord Cliicf-Juslice Tindal's cUargp, Wafe Triuls, New Series, voi. iii. i-. 4. 
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“ be resorted to for obtaining that purpose. Even if the 
meeting be legal in its object, it may become illegal by 
the manner in which it is conducted, if that manner 
be such as to excite terror in ordinary minds.” ^ And in 
his charge to the Jury he went into the subject more 
fully. “ I have,” lie said, “ no difficulty in stating to 
you that it is not because a meeting consists of 60,000 
men, women, and children — a mixed multitude — that it 
is, therefore, necessarily an unlawful assembly. That 
number may meet under such circumstances as by no 
means to raise public terror, or to raise fears and 
jealousies in the minds of the persons in the neighbour- 
hood where they meet. But if, in an assembly so con- 
stituted, met for perfectly legal purposes, any men 
introduced themselves illegally to give to that meeting 
an undue direction which would produce terror to his 
Majesty’s subjects, although 59,000 out of that meeting 
would be perfectly innocent, there might be twelve or 
twenty illegally assembled ; and those twelve or twenty 
would be liable to be tried upon the ground of illegally 
assembling there, although the assembly be i)erfcctly 
legal as to the bulk of the people who arc there.” ^ 

This, however, was not all, for he added : “ If any 
persons by plan amongst themselves contrive that there 
shall be such observations made to them, by harangues, 
by placards, or by any such means as are likely to give 
to that large body of persons that direction which will 
be likely to endanger the public peace, and strike terror 
into the minds of his Majesty’s subjects, those persons 
will be liable to the conviction of the offence of illegal 
conspiracy.” 

It is easy to see from these statements, which prac- 
tically are as true now as when spoken, the law not 

^ Staid Trials, New Series, vol. i. p. 231'. - Hid. p. 43G. 
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having been since changed, how very easily a public 
meeting can lay itself open to legal consequences, and 
how very jealous the law is to guard against any abuse 
of the great privilege of public meeting. 

The ultimate decision in a ease where a pros('.eution 
is instituted for a breach of the law rests with a jviry ; 
but tlie very fact that the penalties of the hiAv can be 
so easily incurred iin]>oses both on the leaders of any 
popular demonstration, and on tlie participators therein, 
such a sense of responsi])ility as induces considerable 
moderation and caution. Hence, where all are more or 
less anxious to avtjid incurring any unpleasant con- 
sequences, the dangers of riot and disturbance incurred 
by bj-inging large masses of the people together £U-e 
considerably diminished. It is, indeed,* a i-emarkable 
testimony to the law-abiding character of the pt'ople, that 
in all the great popuhir demonstrations which have taken 
place within recent yeai-s, the utmost endeavours have 
been made by the demonstrators themscslves, by the 
appointment of stewards and others s])e(‘i£dly for the 
purpose of enforcing order, to keep their proceedings free 
from the danger of riot, violen(;o, or any disturbance. 

The second class of diingers which may arise from 
the Platform arc the dangers of the people being misled 
by bad or ignorant men into evil courses. 1’hcse are 
genuine dangers, proved by stid demonstration, time 
after time. 

“Out of one foolish word may start a thousand 
daggers,” it hits been sti'ikingly said ; but how much 
greater is the probability of such a result when tliou- 
sands of foolish speeches are poured into the ears of an 
ignorant and poverty-stricken people. Gale Jones, 
Orator Hunt, Stephens, Feargus O'Connor, need but be 
mentioned, and we see how, at successive periods of our 
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history, the people have been led into unwise or evil 
courses. The serious riots in Birmingham in 1839 were 
the direct result of incitement to violence by the 
Chartist leaders and speakers there. 

The outbreak or rising at Newport in the same year 
was a far more formidable display of what evil counsel 
from tlie Platform could do ; the discontent, which 
I’esulted in that movement, having unquestionably been 
fostered into activity by the speeches of certain of the 
Chartist agitators. The great “turn-out” in 1842 
afforded further proof of the danger of the Platform, 
when misused. 

These are the most extreme cases, and they illustrate 
conclusively how gi-eatly the J’latform can be misused. 
But here, again, it must be pointed out that these con- 
sequences are only possible by distinct and easily-proved 
violations of the law, and by incurring the lisk of severe 
punishment. They are guarded against by the existing 
legislation of the country — guarded against by the laws 
against criminal acts, from high treason down to mis- 
demeanours, once an effort is made to carry into effect 
the violent counsel of speakers — once men pass from 
speech to action — guarded against before they reach 
this stage by the laws which inq) 0 se on speakers certain 
restraints as regards the language they use. For great 
as is the liberty of public speech in this kingdom, there 
are limits beyond which it is not permitted, or rather, 
if those limits are passed, the transgressor lays himself 
open to heavy penalties. 

The particulars already given as to the prosecutions 
of the leading Chartists obviate the necessity of any 
re-statement of the laws by which certain limits arc 
set on ijublic speech. "But as half a century has elapsed 
since then certain additional remarks must be made. 
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The whole present position of the Platform as 
regards its legal limitations has been very clearly 
stated by Sir James Fitzjarnes Stephen in his History 
of the Criminal Tjaw of Etigland} He there points 
out how the laws against ‘‘seditious libels” have 
practically fallen into abeyance. “ The change of 
public sentiment as to the free discussion of political 
alfaii's has,” he says, “ practically rendered the law as 
to political libels unimportant, inasmuch as it has 
practically restricted prosecutions for libel to cases in 
which a libel amounts cither to a direct incitement 
to crime, or to false imputations upon an individual 
of disgraceful conduct in relation to cither public 
or private affairs. . . . Since the Reform Bill of 1832 
l)rosecutions for seditious libel have been in England 
so rare, that they may be said practically to have 
ceased.” 

This, however, is far from implying that wholesale 
licence is given to Platform speeches. Very far from 
it. Sir .lames Stc])heu has thus stated the present law 
on the subject : “ As 1 understand it,” he says, “ every 
one commits a misdemeanour Avho publishes verbally or 
otherwise any words with a seditious intention.” And a 
seditious intention he defines as “ an intention to bring 
into hatred or contempt, or to excite disafiection against 
the person of her IMajesty, her heirs and successors^ or 
ihe Government and Constitution of the United King- 
dom, as by law cstsiblished, or either House of Parlia- 
ment, or the administr.ition of justice, or to excite her 
Majesty’s subjects to attempt otherwise than by lawful 
means the alteration of any matter in Church or State 
by law established, or to raise discontent or disaffection 
amongst her Majesty’s subjects, 'or to promote feelings 

1 Yol. ii. t). 301, etc. 
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“ of ill-will and hostility between different classes of her 
Majesty’s subjects.” ^ 

Those even not versed in the intricacies of the 
language of the law can gather from these statements a 
clear idea as to how the law endeavours to defend the 
people from the dangers of being misled by bad or 
ignorant men, and what restrictions are im])osed on the 
Platform by the law. 

There is, however, a subtler danger to which 
reference must be made, as it also comes under this 
class — that of their being led by mistaken men — and 
this danger is very much enhanced when th(j person 
has rendered great public service already, and has 
given the people reasonable ground for believing that 
he is again leading them right. ’Phis danger is well 
illustrated in the 2>ersou of Attwood. He had led, 
with great tact and judgment, large masses of the people 
to the brilliant and decisive victory of Parliaraentaiy 
reform ; he had placed his countrymen under the 
deepest obligation to him ; naturally, therefore, when 
he went on to urge his schemes of a reform in the 
currency, and, still later, most of the six 2)oints of the 

^ In recent years, instead of violent of organisation was formed in which 
speakers being provsecuted for seditious the defendants look ])ait, and that 
libel, the prosecution has taken the things were wiittcn and said in c(>n- 
form of a charge of “seditious con- seciucncc u hich were ealeulated to clfeet 
spiracy.** After mentioning several the olijects in <|uestion.” 
well-kno^^Ti cases of this soi t, Sir Fitz- And then, referring specially to th<j 
James Stephen says: “These }»vosecu- memorable trial of Daniel O’Connell, 
lions, etc., all proceed on ])rinciples he says: “This <leeisioii shows Innv 
very similar to those on which seditious wide the legal notion *of a seditious 
libels are tried. The charge commonly conspiracy is. It inchnhis every sort 
isthatthe defendants conspired togetlier of attem]»t, by violent language either 
to effect some pur])Ose inconsistent with spoken or written, or by a show of force 
tlie peace and good government of the calculated to jirothice fear, to effect any 
country, and that tliey manifested that public object of an evil character, and 
intention by speeches made, meetings no precise or complete derniitioii has 
held, and other steps taken in concert. ever been given of objects which are to 
The proof commonly is that some sort be regarded as evil.’* 
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Charter, he had a large number of believing followers, 
AVc see now that ho was leading them astray, but the 
services he had rendered in previous years blinded 
the eyes of his followers, and induced them to follow 
him into courses leading to disaster. The danger is 
mainly the resiilt of a want of independence of judg- 
ment. It is, nevertheless, a sufliciently real one, and 
cannot be omitted from an enumeration of the principal 
dangers of the Platform. 

The third and the greate.st or most formidable danger 
that can be allegc'd against the Platform is such a 
combination of the Platform and organisation as may 
threaten, if not actually lead to, a subversion of the 
Government. 

So for, in the history of our country since the Plat- 
form Ixicame a political power, has this danger only 
once displayed itself— namely, at the time ot the Reform 
agitation in 1830-32. Then, and very little more would 
have turned the scale, and altered the history of Eng- 
land to the end of time. A man must be cold-blooded, 
indeed, whose feelings are not stirred as he reads, and in 
imagination lives through, the doings of the Platform in 
that great crisis, as he takes in the import of the huge 
meetings throughout tlie land, as he realises th(! subdued 
but doo-£red determination embodied in the speeches, 
and in the resolutions passed with acclamation by the 
assembled massses, and as lie sees dejiicted in the coun- 
tenances of the people their impassioned earnestness. 
One holds - one’s breath absolutely a,s one witnesses the 
checks, the revers(*s, of the proposed measure of reform 
the check in the House of Commons, the reverse in the 
House of Lords, and the final climax in the second check 
in the Upper House. 

Would the patience of the people hold out? or 
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would their endurance be stretched to breaking-point, 
and a great popular convulsion effect a forcible revolu- 
tion in the State ? 

With a feeling of the most intense relief one reads 
of the final surmounting of all obstacles, and of the 
termination of the crisis. But there must ever rest 
on one’s mind the deep impression of the narrowness 
of the escape England had from a violent, if not a 
bloody, revolution ; and one must acknowledge as real 
the danger that the Platform and organisation com- 
bined could have led to an actual subvci-sion of the 
Government. 

The Chartist demonstration of 1848, formidable 
though it w^as, never for one moment approached the 
degree of danger of the Reform Act agitation. 

Since then there has been no attempt made to set 
up a rival to the House of Commons. Indeed, it may, 
I think, be assumed that, with the enactment of the 
successive Reform Bills, the danger has passed away. 
The possibility of the Platform forcibly subverting 
Government -was due to the fact that tlie representation 
of the people in Parliament w\as then entirely dispro- 
portioned to its proper claims, and that it was only by 
a display of force behind such representation as there 
was, that popular opinion could impo.se its behests on 
Parliament. 

Now that the franchise has been extended to every 
householder in the country, and to a good many other 
people besides, the House of Commons can never for 
more than a very brief period come into collision with 
the Platform. The views expressed from the Platform, 
and the resolutions of the meetings, if those of the real 
majority of the country, must in the course of a short 
time find themselves represented by a majority in the 
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House of Commons, and as that House is ])ractically 
the governing authority in the country, the views of 
the majority of the people must soon be given effect 
to. If the views of the Platform are not those of 
the majority, there can be no danger of the Platform 
subverting the Government. 

That the alarm which was felt against all sorts of 
associations or conventions of delegates has very con- 
siderably <liminished from what it on(;c was is (ividcnt 
by the indifference with which Parliament now views 
great Jiarty political associations, which in earlier times 
would not have been tolerated for a moment. Annually 
now there are meetings of laj'ge. numbers of delegates, 
who discuss and arrange, and even scittle, the p]-ogranimes 
for their parties — Liberal Associations, Conservative 
Associations, Trades Associations. Experience has 
shown that Parliament has no need to fear a rival in 
any of these. More powerful associations than any of 
them have flourished and 2>assed harmlessly away. The 
Political Unions of 1830 - 32 , probably the most formid- 
able of their kind, dissolved themselves or melted away. 
The Anti-Corn- Law League, i)owerful as it was, dis- 
solved itself, having a(;complished its object. The 
Chartist Convention, thinned by the i)unishments to 
which its members laid themselves ojjen, and torn by 
internal dissensions, decayed away and died. Moreover, 
so readily now does Parliament submit to the impres- 
sions or determinations of 2)ublic opinion, that there is 
little danger of any attempt to set up, by means of the 
Platform and associations, any formidable rival to the 
House of Commons ; or, if it were set up, would it have 
much prospect of success when pitted against a majority 
in the House of Commons and .the vast forces which 
that majority would represent ? 
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It would appear then that of all the dangers of 
the Platform to which I have alluded, the only real 
and abiding danger is, that of the people being misled 
into evil counsels by bad and ignorant men. Against 
this danger the real, and, in fact, the only safeguard is, 1 
believe, education, using the word in its fullest, broadest 
sense. It is no new empirical remedy ; it is one which 
has been tried, and to the extent tried has been success- 
ful. There was a time when the political education of 
the people was held by some to be a danger to society, 
now it is our sheet-anelior against the worst dangers to 
which the cause of good order in any community can be 
exposed. 

Writer after writer on political subjects, from tlic 
very earliest days of the Platform, has pressed for 
political education — knowledge was the one thing 
wanted. Burgh, in his PoUthal Disquisitions, written 
more than a liundred years ago, insists on freedom 
of discussion us necessary for political education. 
Edmund Burke, in his celebrated Tliouqhts on the 
Cause of the Present Discontents, putting the highest 
ideal before himself, said ; “ It is our business carefully 
to cultivate in our minds, and to rear to the most perfect 
vigour and maturity every sort of generous and honest 
feeling that belongs to our nature— yto bring the clis- 
j)Ositions that are lovely in private life into the service 
and conduct of the commonwealth, so to be patriots as 
not to forget that we are gentlemen.” 

Some of the leaders of the first Platform agitation of 
the civic industrial population in 1792-95 — Hardy, Place, 
and others — deplored the state of ignorance in which the 
people were, and the ease with which they were conse- 
quently misled. Cobhett groaned over their ignorance, 
and did his best to educate them, and to wean them 
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from violent courses whicli could only end in disaster. 
The better among the Chartist leaders — Lovett, Collins, 
and some others — looked upon political education as the 
first necessity for the people — not as some men will at 
once say the education which would make them go 
wrong, but t|ae education which would prevent them 
going wrong, which would prevent them following 
will-o’-the-wisp leaders, or foolish schemes which could 
only end in misery. 

“ What better course,” says Lord Brougham in his 
essay On the Advuntayea of Political Science , — “ what 
Ijetter course (than sound and fair instruction) can be 
devised against the efforts of violent and intriguing 
men ? What more sure remedy against the arts of 
political empirics whose natural prey is, and ever will be, 
the ignorant vulgar, but who in vain display their wares 
before w(;ll-informed and reasoning men ? ” 

Mr. Ma(;kiunon, in his clever work on Public Opinion,^ 
wrote : “ Assemblies of men, and even communities, 
may be and often are influenced by their passions, by 
their interest, by their enthusiasm ; but the real and 
proper sentiment on any given question that ought to 
influence the greater part of the well-informed in any 
country, to be styled public opinion, must be founded 
on the basis of mo^al principle and general information. 
It was this moral princijile, this general information, 
which education would teach.” 

Eoebuck, who, during a long political career, was a 
sturdy advocate for the people, dwelt upon the same 
question in one of his pamphlets. He said : “ The 
mere possession of power by the people is not sufficient 

1 Sec On tiu Rise awl Present state of by O. A. Mackinnon, ex.-M.P., 1838, 
Ptthlic Opinion in Oreat BHXain and p. 21. * 
other Paris of the World, — Anon., but 
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“ to ensure a right employment of it ; to that end, know- 
ledge, and a sound morality, are necessary.” 

Opinions on this 2 >oint need not, however, be multi- 
plied. But there is just one other 1 wish to refer to, 
more recent than those just quoted, and that of a man 
whose opinion on constitutional matters is justly re- 
garded with great res 2 )ect — Walter Bagehot. One of 
the main ideas which runs through his work on The 
English Consfitvtion, is tlie vital importance of instruct- 
ing and educating the mass of the electorate. He 
wrote ; “ The mass of the English people are i»olitically 
contented as well as yjolitically deferential. ... A 
deferential community, in which the bulk of the peoyde 
are ignorant, is in a state of what is called in mechanics 
unstable equilibrium. If the equilibrium is on(;e dis- 
turbed, there is no tendency to return to it, but rather 
to depart from it. In communities where the masses 
are ignorant, but respectful, if you once jicrmit the 
ignorant class to begin to rule, you may bid farewell to 
deference for ever. Their demagogues will inculcate, 
their newspapers will recount, that the rule of the exist- 
ing dynasty (the yjcoplc) is better than the rule of the 
fallen dynasty (the aristocracy).” ^ 

It was once remarked that “the correlath’e to 
universal suffrage should be universal intelligence ;” and 
it is towards this goal we should approximate as near as 
possible. 

“We have not,” wrote Mr. Bagehot, shortly after the 
passing of the Reform Act of 1867, “enfranchised a 
class less needing to be guided by their betters than the 
old class ; on the contrary, the new class need it more 
than the old ; ” and the statement applies with even 
greater truth to the Reform Act of 1885. It is, how- 

1 Bagehot’s English Constitution^ p, 270. 
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ever, unnecessary to enforce this argument, for there 
are few now who will he prepared to dissent from it. 

Everything, in fact, points to the desirability, to tlie 
necessity of the peoi)lo, using tliat term in its widest 
sense, learning ‘and understanding the grounds upon 
which the great principles of government are based. 
Tlie more those grounds are discussed, the more clearly 
will their wisdom and trutli be recognised, and the 
stability of so6iety be fortified against wild doctrines, 
however jdausible or enticing. 

'I'lie task of thus politically educating the people 
can alone be undertaken successfully by the best men 
in the nation recognising tlieir responsibility, and taking 
their propei- position as holders. 

Quite in the early days of the Platform did Burke 
point out the natural result of the better men not 
taking thcii' pro])er part. Writing to Lord llockinghani 
in December 17(59, relative to one of the Petitions in 
connection with tlu* Middlesex cleidion, he said : “ Bold 
men take the load to which others are entitled, and 
they soon come to a ])ower not natural to them, by 
the remissness of those w'ho neither know how to be 
effectual friends or dangerous enemies, or active cham- 
pions in a good cause.” * 

But it was not until the last decade of the last 
century, wdicn the first stirrings and movemei^ts of 
the civic industrial jtopulation began to display them- 
selves, that the necessity for the people having leaders, 
instead of misleaders, bcc-amc so vitally urgent. It 
was most unfortunate when those who werii their, 
natural leaders joined the camp of the Minister of the 
day, when even “ the Society of the Friends of the 
People” abandoned their cause, and let them fall into 


1 lJuvkc’s Works, vol. i. p. 110. 
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tlie liaiids of such men as Gale Jones and some of his 
friends. Fox saw the imporfaincxi of the occasion, anil 
did his best. 

Flicre is a Icttei* of liis, written in 1795, Avhich sets 
fort!) his opinions sliortly and clearly. He wrote : ’ 
“ But among all the dangers of which we have the 
option, 1 have no doubt thal. tlic riglit part of a man 
Avho means well to the country is to endeavour to rouse 
the people la^forc it becomes too late to act by other 
means than those of forc^, by giving them leaders who 
memi well, to direct, tlieir efforts to such I’cmedies to tlie 
l)rescnt evils as arc least likely to create confusion.” 

I’iine after time, in the i)eriod which has been under 
review, were deej) lamentations expressed by the peojde 
themselves at their being left to their own resoun.-es, 
whilst those who should have been bnudiing them or 
helping them sb)od aloof. And on each fresh outburst 
of agitation, as the numbers of the peo]»le multiplied, 
and tliey became more formidable, did the necessity for 
good leadership become more and more imperative. 

Garlyle, who had fathomed the deep of Krencli 
revolution, and, with the knowledgo derived therefrom, 
was witnessing the developments of Chartism, has most 
impressively expressed the need for teachers, for leaders. 
“ What is the meaning of the. ‘ five iioints,’ if w'c will 
undejptand them? What are all popular commotions 
and maddest bcllowings, from Feterloo to the Place de 
Gr^ve itself ? Bellowings, y/iarticulate cries as of a 
dumb creature in rage and jiain ; to the ears of wisdom 
♦they are inarticulate j)rayers. ‘ Guide me, govern me ! 
I am mad and miserable, and cannot guide myself!’ 
Surely of all ‘ rights of man ’ this right of the ignorant 

^ Sccj letter to his nephew, Lbrd IJolland, in 1795. — Grey’s Life of Lord Crey^ 
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jnan to be guided by the wiser, to be, gently or forcibly, 
held in the true eourso by him, is the indisputablest. 
Nature herself ordains it from the; first ; Society 
struggles towards perfia-tiou bj'^ enfoi‘<‘,ing and acc.om- 
])lishing it more and more. If Freedom have, any mean- 
ing, it moans (uijoyment of this right, wherein all other 
rights are enjoyed. It is a sacred right and duty, on 
both sides, and the summaiy of all soc.ial duties 
whatsoever between the two. Why does ' the one, 
toil with his hands, if the -other be not to toil, still 
inor<! unweariedly, with heart and h(‘,ad ? The. brawny 
craftsman finds it no child’s play to mould his 
unjdiant rugged masses; neither is guidance, of nieii 
a, dilettauteisin ; what it becomes when trea.ted as a. 
dilettanteism we may see I ” ^ 

Lord Brouglnim, in his essay 0//- f/ic A(lv(i'nt- 
a(J\‘s of I\>Ji(ic(d Scieuce, puts the matter on some- 
what different ground. He says : “ ’Phe cpiestion is 
no longei" h'ft o]»en to us whether the jxiople. shall 
be taught politic.s or not. Taught they juust be, 
and the only (piestion is, whether they shall be well 
taught, or ill instructed and misinformed. Do what 
you will, somebody will take the part of public, in- 
structor. It is an ofiice tliat any man in a frt'c 
country may assume, and it is one which almost 
every one thinks himself (qualified to fdl. If the 
people are not taught sound doctrine, upon the subject 
by calm and tolerably impartial men, they will inevit- 
ably listen to guides of a far diflerent description, and 
will fall a prey to the violent and more interested class 
of politicians, to the incentives of agitators, the arts of 
impostors, and the nostrums of quacks.” 

In the quite early stages .of its existence the 

^ Carlylo, Chartism, clinp. vi. ^ « 
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Platform had been in the hands of able men of more or 
less position, and, as may be remembered, it had been 
controlled by party leaders. Subse(|uently it fell into 
the hands of Gale Jones, Binns, and men of similar 
position and capacity. After that, for a while. Sir 
Francis Burdett and a few members of Parliament, 
holding popular views, did their best to lead the people. 
But they were shunned and despised by tlieir contem- 
])oraries ‘and follow - membei’s for so doing, and the 
most conspicuous l*latlbrm leaders were Orator Hunt and 
Ccrlibett. Lord Liverpool and his colleagues, with the 
notable and brilliant exception of Canning, naturally 
never condescended to a proceeding which they con- 
sidered degrading, and as savouring of revolution. 
Even the Whigs were averse to JMatforming. But by 
degrees they were forced to adopt it. 

After the Petcrloo Massacre of 1819 some of thiem 
began to take the lead again on the Platform, and we 
find Brougham corresponding with Lord Grey in 1820 
as to the possibility of endeavouring to take the mono- 
poly of the Platform out of Orator Hunt’s hands, and 
then, some ten years or so later, the Whigs, as a body, 
giving their full strength to the J’latform in the agitation 
for the ileform Act. 

And it was a sign of still greater progress when the 
Tory* party, who had shunned the Platform as they 
would have done the jdague, found they could not — 
without too great detriment to themselves — leave so 
powerful an instrument exclusively in the hands of 
their oi)poncnts, and took to using it too. Once the 
Platform was adopted as an engine of party warfare, once 
it was employed for gi-eat party discussions, its position 
was for ever and aye secured. The Tories were slow in 
learning the usg and power of the Platform. Canning 
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liad given them the lead, hut it was not till years after 
his death, and after the first Thdonn Aet had heen 
passed, that another great Tory stati'snian. Sir llohert 
Peel, arose, who followed and improved njion CanTiiiig’s 
example. From the issue of his 'J’amwortli manifesto 
in 1834 Sir 11. Peid showed the most tliorongh apjtrc- 
ciation of the value of the Platform ; h(' was a iHjgular 
speaker in public- meetings, and delivei-(‘d some of his 
most important and elo((U('nt §p(;(‘eh(>s at them*.’ 

And tlien, once more, the Platform sank down to the 
level of the dregs of (diartist agitators, and was an 
instrument of evil in tin* hands of many a hiid and 
ignorant man — blind or Avilful misleaders of the, people. 
From this slough it was rescued by men whoso names 
will live for ever in Platform history as shining liglits— 
(lobdeu. Bright, Villiers.W. J. Fox, and many other mem- 
bers of the y\nti-(lorn-l<aw Leagm* who raised the Plat- 
form from the depths to which it had sunk. .Maiwellous 
was the- impress which these men made on the. Platform. 
By prodigious labour -and self-sacrifice, by the constant 
3-eiteralion of the highest and noblest truths of jiolitical 
morality, and by the high-toned ('xamiile Athich they 
set, they weaned the rougher elements of society to 
constitutional courses ; they instilled gTcat political 
princ-i])h'S into tlu'ir minds, and set them an example, of 
Avhat the Platform ought to bo, and how, with it, to Avin 
an apparently ho])ch‘ss cause. Attwood is giAT.n credit 
for the modifying, restraining influence which he exer- 
(tised in the most c-ritii a.l and excited moments of the 
Refoi-m agitation. The Avork of (-‘obderi and Bright was 
even more memora.ble. They stayed the ])eople in a 

^ It is much to be regrettctl that no coraniciitaiy on the strange want 
collection of Sii- R. Peel's extra- Pai-lia- of a].f»rofiation hithei to shown by liis- 
nieiitary speeches has ever becfii niaile toriaus of the iinj)OiTaiice ol extra' 
or published. Sucb an omission is a Parliamentary* specclies. ♦ 
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career rusbiug to violence and bloodshed, and showed 
the world how au iiistruinent which was being perverted 
to evil was, in reality, an iustrunieut of boundless 
good. 

Fortunately for the welfare of the State, from that 
time on, in ever inci'easing numbers, the best men of 
the nation have been coming foi-ward utilising the I’lat- 
form to mould and form public opinion, to educate and 
instruct the masses. Nor can the example be too 
widely followed. Those who arc the leaders of thought, 
those who are qualified to iusti'uct the people, and who 
are able to throw light on the multifarious pi'oblems and 
perplcxitiiNs of the times, should take their full part in 
doing so. d'hc}' can h'ss afford to hold back now than 
at any former period of our history. In the great 
tasks of persevering in the political education of 
the p<iople and of elevating the tone of political 
life there is one great encouragement — the vast and 
manifest improvement which such efforts have already 
produc-ed. Place, writing in 1«843, or thereabouts, 
said : “ Political circumstaiiees arc inui;h better under- 
stood than they were since I was a young man. . . . 
The truth is this : The people have greatly increased 
their stock of knowledge, and cannot be excited and jmt 
in motion as they used to be for objects they do not 
clearly comjjrehend. ... If they are now expected to 
take any decided part in any measure, appeals must bo 
made to their understandings. Appeals to their pas- 
sions seldom fail tb rouse thiun at the instant, but all 
such agitations are evanescent. This has been shown 
over and over again. The greatest agitator who ever 
for so long a period endeavoured to operate upon the 
common people was the late Henry Hunt. He caused 
repbated ebullitions among large numbers of them, but 
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they were only ebullitions, and led to nothing — not 
even to any decsided outrage.” '■ 

But to come to our own time. Contrast for one 
moment the mental and moral attitinle of the. people as 
represented by the Pla.tfonn in 1839 witli it in 1890. 
and one sees what a gulf separates theTii. The speeehes 
received then with rapturous cheers of a.])]iroval would 
now, in the vast majority of cases, be drowned by roa.rs 
of angry or contemi»tuous disa})proval. I'he people, 
with their groAving power, have risen to their increased 
I'csjionsi bill ties ; far widen' knowledgii is displayed at 
their meetings than formerly ; a far higher mor:d tone 
is ap])a.rent : a more (lisea'iminating judgment ; quicker 
intelligence ; a.nd ojie is struck by tlie cordial response 
wdiich high and noble sentiments (ivoke from the 
hearers. The public assemblies of the* present day, in 
fact, prove visibly and palpably the immeasurable 
improvement which has taken place. Just as the 
enormous addition to the wealth of the country within 
the present ccnUir}' has lifted vast Jiumbers out of 
l)overty and placed them in positions of prosperity, so 
the spread of knowledge and education has lifted the 
gi’oat body of the j)eo})le out of the depths of ignorance 
and passion, and helped to qualify them for duties 
which, not long ago, they were utterly incomj)eteut to 
perform. 

It would be impossible to say wdiat has been the 
share which the Platform can claim in this progress. 
Certainly a very great one, for the improvement is most 
marked within its own sphere. The long training and 
disciplining in public meetings has brought out the 
better qualities of the nation. Cobden once said, when 
he was nearing the end of his Airti-Corn-Law campaign : 

1 Place, MSS., 27,827, p|>. 219, 2‘20. 
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There arc men now brought out by this very agitation 
in every Ijorough and large town that T liave visited — 
new men, not the old haeks of party, but persons 
drawn out with a solemn and earnest conviction, with a 
craving after justice and truth in this matter, who are 
diligently at work in every part of the kingdom.” ' 
And so it has been with other agitations — CA'en with 
mere electoral struggles. 

The very grounds too on Avhich the jnincipal agita- 
tions have been conducted have been in themselves great 
educational, great improving forces. I'hcy have been 
struggles for liberty, for ju.stice, for fair treatment ; and 
the constant assertion from the IMatform of these great 
principles has engrafted deeper and deeper in the public 
mind the truth, the goodness, of these great priucijdes. 

This effect has been well described by an Amoiican 
writer already referred to. Hci says ; “ I'he ends 
for which the Political Union, tlic Anti -Slavery 
Society, and the Anti - Corn - 1 ^aw League laboured, 
and the triumjdis they won, were of immeasurable 
value in themselves, but the educational means they 
em})loyed in enlightening the mind of the masses, 
in teaching them to think, reflect, and company 
and observe for themselves, produced results of equal 
importance.” And then applying these conclusions to 
a wider area, he adds: “Nor was this organisation of 
the moral forces of the nation’s mind limited in its 
benefits to England. Like the development and ap- 
plication of some new mechanical or natural force, it 
extended to other countries, where its operation is even 
more needed than it was in England. The Birmingham 
banner — ‘Peace, Law, and Order,’ as Lamartine said of 
the tricolour — will yet make the tour of the world, sweep- 

^ Cobdeij’s SiteccfniSy voL L p. 132, 1844. 
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iiig away with its white folds al) the red Hags of hrutc' 
force, and rallying aggrieved populations to the Plat- 
form instead of to the harrieiule.” ' 

One fact is conspicuous at tlui present time, and 
tliat is the extreme jtojuilarity of the Platform. Nor 
is this unnatural, for there are many reasons why the 
people should like it. So far hack as 1818' a writer 
. in the Ediiihiiiyh Erviaw gave a partial cxphuiation of 
the charms of the Platform; “In numerous meetings 
(meetings of large numbers) e^ery man catches anima- 
tion from the fei'lings of his neighbour, :iud gathers 
couraffc from the strength of a multitude. Such 
assemblies, ami tlu'y alone, with all their defects and 
errors, have the jirivilegc of iusjiiring many human 
beings with a p('rfect, however transient, disiuteri’sti'd- 
ness, and rendering the most ordinary men capable of 
foresoinir interest and forgetting self in the enthusiasm 
of zeal for a common cause. Their vict,*s are !i cor- 
rective of the deliberating selfishness of their superiors. 
Their bad, as well as good (|ualities, render them 
the portion of society the most susccyitiblc of impres- 
sions, and the most accessible to public feelings. Ihey 
arc. fitted to produce that democratic sjiirit, which, 
tempered in its progress, through the various (dasscs of 
the community becomes the vital principle of liberty. 

But there arc other reasons. As individuals people 
feel thcrascilves of little consequence, but a public meet- 
ing begets a. sense of jiowcr, and to some extent also a 
sense of responsibility ; often too in the speeches from 
the Platform not alone does one hear one’s own views 
put more powei'fully and conclusively than one could 
put them one’s self, but fresh information is gained, and 

* Sco Widh ill th Black Ommirij, “ BilMiirgh Kenev, vol. xxxi., 
by Eliliu Burritt. “ Univeml Siiirragf." 
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’new ideas are awakened. There is also, in affirming or 
rejecting a particular proposition, a sense of participat- 
ing in Governraent which is pleasing to men’s self-esteem. 
I’he Platform is, in fact, the outward and visible sign of 
their possession of power. 

Then there is another and likewise a potent reason 
of the popularity of the Platform — the personal acquaint- 
ance which it enables the people to make with their 
leaders, or the remarkable men of the nation. Men of 
whom they have heard much and read much are brought 
into personal contact with them. 

“ It is much to see and hear sentiments and opinions 
advocated by the most suitable exponents and champions. 
It is a gr<'at deal to be able to associate the words and 
the man, the speech and the personal career , . . the 
great majority of mankind do reasonably prefer to bo a 
little acquainted with the man who pretends to instriuit 
them.” ‘ 

And one reason more may be added — and that is, 
the intense pleasure which comes from listening to a 
really great sj)caker, and many of the great men of the 
present century have been not merely great speakers 
but great orators. 

The rivals of the Platform in the exercise of po]mlar 
influence are Parliament and the Press. Poebuck, in a 
pamphlet written in J 835, has a very carefully stated 
summary of the influence of the Press. He said : “ The 
powers and opportunities of a teacher of the people 
through the periodical Press is greater than those of 
any other class of teacher's. He has an immense audi- 
ence, and by constant repetition he is able to produce 
a certain f and lasting efieqt. New ideas, can not be 
introduced by any sudden or singular effort, however 
^ Sec Tiic TwuiS, 7tli November 1888. 
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powerful or well dircctotl ; it is the (lro[)piug of the 
water on the stone, tlie line upon line, the precept upon 
precept, that brings about iiuportaiit changes. The 
people can bo olfectually moved only by being con- 
stantly addressed.” And in I 844 Mr. P.right ]»aid a fine 
tribute to the Press, lie said “Tliere is nothing more 
glorious to my mind than the possession of an organ 
of the Press bke a daily newspa]»ei' in this country, 
if it be managed with hoiujsty and integrity. I do 
not tliink any man, liowever great his ambition, il he 
were to Jook narrowly into it, c'ould wish a prouder 
position than oiu' in which he would be enabled to pour 
forth every raojaiing to 10,000 or 20,000 readers the 
reflections of an lionest, honourable, and intelligent 
mind. Why, lie is actually insinuating his own 
soul into the souls of the people among whom he 
lives I and, though he c,annot trace precisely how much 
good he has done., yet he has the satisfaction of knowing 
that what he is publishing is- a great truth ; that it is 
a sublime idea, which he has laid before the world ; a 
great truth which he has developed ; and the good seed 
which he has sown is going on vegetating from genera- 
tion to generation, and until the end of all things the 
amount of good which ho has done to his species shall 
never be. told. 

To compare the power of the Press and the. Pla.tlorm 
as jiolitical institutions of pojiular govciTimcut, 1 think 
preciMence must be given to the Platform, though, as 
must be fully and fi’eely acknowledged, a very great deal 
of its power is dependent on the Press. 1 he speaker on 
a Platfoim has as large an audience as any organ of the 
l^ress, often, indeed, a far larger, and by constant repeti- 
tion, as the numerous Platform agitations have shown, "is 
1 See The Lengue, 1814, l>. 0«6. 
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able to produce a definite and lasting eflect. Tlic articles 
in the Press are anonymous, and their merit or demerit 
cannot be weighed, so far as authorship is concerned. 
Speeches from the Platform are personal, and tin,* 
speaker’s identity adds to or detracts from the merits of 
his speech. Moreover, a speech which is received with 
the approval of a la.rg(! assembly becomes practically 
the voice of that assembly, and is therefore of gi’catcr 
weight than any indivuliial view. A powerful speech 
delivered by a leading statesman from the Platform has 
greater effect than a powerful article in the most influ- 
ential organ of the Prc.s.s. ’Phe Prc'ss may represent 
“public ojiinion”; the Platform repri'sents “public 
opinion ” plus physical force. 

The other rival of the Platfoim is Parliament. It 
and the Platform are in some ways so closely connected 
that it is a little difficult to separate them ,sn as to com])are 
their influence. 1'hc great nnui in I’arliament are now 
with but few exceptions gjjcat IMatform speak('i-s too ; and 
members of Parliament figure in the double ca])acity of 
speakers in Parliament and speakers on the Platform. 
Still, I think, some approach at a (iomparison may be 
made. 

There is an article in the Edinlmrgh Review ’ of 182G 
on “ Parliamentary History,” which discusses the. relative 
importance of Platform speeches and of I’arliamentary 
speeches, and which contains a valuable comparison of 
the power of the Platform, and of Parliamentary speeches, 
and of the Press at that period. The writer said : 
“ A great sensation may, upon any question, be excited 
by pamphlets and newspapers ; and public meetings 
may increase this materially. But it is in vain to deny 
that the community looks with far greater interest to 

^ Edinburgh llevUiWf voL xliv. p. 458. 
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the debates upon the same subject in Parliament ; and 
we accordingly find that the meeting of this body 
deprives all other disquisitions of the attention which 
was bestowed upon them during the recess. . . . 

“ Jleports of proceedings at public meetings approach 
nearest to those of I’arlianicntary deliates ; but they 
are left far behind, even in the extent of their publicity 
— still farther in the interest excited by them, and, 
consequently, in the im]»rcssion they make. . . . But 
suppose even that the proceedings at any meeting were 
of a kind so interesting as to find their way to every 
reader, and excite the same attention with the most im- 
portant J’arliamentaiy debate, it is only once, and 
away. The impression is gone to-morrow ; as it 'may 
be, indeed, with the debates in Parliament — that is, with 
any one debate. But the grand difference is, that the 
dd])ates go on day after day - - the subject is revived over 
and over again — the same persons renew their appeals to 
the same readers for weeks and months, in civery variety 
of discussitm — in speech and in re])ly — in goi>d set 
])hrase and interlocutory remark — in grave formal 
debate and in passing conversation — and the si)eakers 
at last become known to the readers almost as if they 
debated in their presence. Thus, whether they deserve 
it or not, the Parliamentary debaters, from belonging 
to the body which has in its hands the honour of 
making laAvs, and indeed directly or indirectly ruling 
th(! country, have by far the greatest weight in regulat- 
ing the public opinion upon any given question, and the 
greatest influence in directing that opinion generally 
upon subjects connected with j)ublic affairs. 

Douljtless, this was true at the time it was written, 
and the view is most valuable, as enabling us to see 
how the objections made to the Platform then have not 
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any existence now. llie vvliole matter has undergone a 
vast, a. complete change. It is no longer now, “ only 
once and away ” with subjects treated by the Platform. 
The subject of Platform agitation of the time being is 
rung througli ever}' key with a pertinacity to which 
Parliament cannot- for one moment luv.tend. Whercs 
were the Pulgarian ati'ocitics most discussed — in Parlia- 
ment or on the Platform ? Was it the speeches in the 
first and second Midlothian campaigns, and IIjc Plat- 
form s])eeclies of the h'arbirs of the Liberal party, or the 
s])eeches in Parliament which most enlightened the 
p('oplc, or most influenced them at the polls in 1880 ? 
Where was tin' last lleform agitation against the Tiords 
most' discussed — in Parliament, or on the Platform ? 
The answer to every one of thesci (picistions must. I 
think, be the Platform.” 

The debates in Parliament, important as tluiy ate, 
influence and inform the members who heai' them, and 
to a certain extent the leading i)oliti(;al tbiidcers of tins 
day ; but they lack attj-activeuess for the general public, 
whom they I'cach usually in an abbreviated form — 
they are no longer tin! ex(dusive source of information 
or political iiistructi<in they oiice were. I'he Platform 
has, in some w'ays, usurj»ed the place of or sui)])lanted 
Parliament. T'hc really gi-eat and vital discussions are 
now carried on outside I’arliament, and, as a rule, are 
thrashed out there and moukled into some more or less 
definite decision or conclusion before they roach Parlia- 
ment for legislative or executive purposes. On the 
Platform there is no “ closure ” of debate. Subject to 
the laws of libel or seditious cons2)iracy or incitement to 
crime there is no restraint upon the Platform ; there is 
no limitation to its times and seasons of S2)eaking. So 
small has the United Kingdom become in these days of 
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tclegraplis, mid almost instantaneous vi'rbatim rcpoils 
of tbe news]>a])er Press, that., practie-aJly, tlu^ disitnssions 
on great measures of home policy, and on great ijuestions 
of external policy have become national, and net merel}' 
J’arliamontar}’. Speaker answei-s speaker across the 
country just as memlier answers member across the hoor 
of the. House of (fommons, and the nation stands by 
listening to and t aking jiart in the debate ; ami then, in 
any really gri'at crisis ol the. nation, instead of tlie diA’ision 
bell ringing, and the decision lieing taken witln'n the 
four walls of a chandler, the tocsin of Paiiianu'iit souiuls, 
I’arliament is dissolved, and the nation itself decidi's, 
the coustitumieies dropping their jiebbles into tlni urn, 
to be counted up, when Parliannmt again meets, to 
record tin! ri'sult. There is something indisputably 
grand in this, that catches the imagination, that appeals 
to' men’s pi'ide. It is, indeeil, the acme of national self- 
government, the triumph of dmnocracy. 

So much, then, for the present and the. past. But 
there is another sphere to whhdi also many eyes are 
often and not uuanxiously turned. What of the future '( 
What benefit, after all, will result from the recognition 
of the right of public discussion, from the friui exei'cise 
of the right of public meeting, and from the control oati- 
Parliament Aidiich these rights have giA cn the peo]ile ? A 
full 1‘eply (iannot yet l)e gWen, but this much can be said 
noAA'. First, that inasmuch as the government ift, by 
means of the J’latform, in the hands of the people them- 
seHes, they have the strongest possible motivcis towards 
a careful and Avise coui’se and system of goveniinent ; 
for Avith them now, and not Avith an individual ruler, 
nor ev'en a special or separate class, rest their destinies 
and those of this mighty empire.. They hold their fate 
in their own hands; Bright, in one of his most eloquent 
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perorations, in a speech delivered during the Eeforiu 
agitation of 18G6, said : “ If a class has failed (to make 
an Eden), let us try the nation — that is our faith, that 
is our purpose, that is our cry — let us try the nation. 
This it is which has called together these countless 
nuinhers of the peoide to demand a change ; and as I 
think of it, and of these gatherings, sublime in their 
vastness and in their resolution, 1 think 1 see, as it were, 
above the liUltops of time, the glimmerings of the dawn 
of a better and a nobler day for the country and for the 
people that I love so well,” 

But the chn\Ti may be dimmed, and the day may be 
darkened by rash or hasty action on the part of the 
people themselves who now constitute the jjower of .the 
nation. They have, therefore, the most powerful incen- 
tive to the acfiuisition of that education and knowledge, 
and the cultivation of those (qualities and tahmts, which 
will best qualify them to acquit themselves wisely and 
faithfully of the fearful responsibility with which they 
are charged. That is one of the benefits which we can 
now assert springs from the Platform, and which cannot 
fail to influence beneficially the future. 

And next, it may he said that all the discussion 
which has been rendered possible by the acquisition of 
the right of free public speech affords a process of sift- 
ing and seeking for the truer, better things, and is 
therefore beneficial. It is only so that truth can ever 
be assured, only so that foolish courses can be discovered 
and rejected, wise courses ascertained and followed. 
All true life, national as well as individual, is a striving 
for, a straining after a higher, better, nobler life, and 
an immense step has been gained in this direction when 
a nation has secured for itself the free, uncontrolled, 
untrammelled right of public discussion. 
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The Platform may then fairly claim that it has 
given the highest human incentive to the progress of 
political education and enlightenment among the people. 
It may fairly claim, too, that it has facilitated the way 
towards a higher national life. These are vast gains in 
the rough path of human progress, and though we now 
are unable to discover the secrets of the future, y^t, 
when we bear these facts in mind, and when we con- 
sider tlie sterling character of the poojde, we may 
look forward with calm and hopeful confidence to the 
ultimate destinies of this great natioji. 
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conunitted to the 'J’<i\ver for seditions 
libel ill the J?riti.sh Korum Debiiting 
Societ.y case, 338 ; on the (teneral 
Flection of 1812, 347 ; on <listross in 
1816, 375, 376, fhSO ; on petitioning, 
,396 ; Barli amentary relorm, 423, 4(‘»8; ! 
on “I’eterloo,” 485, 486 ; on right of | 
meeting, 522 ; Jieform agitation of I 
1831,11.108 ! 

Burgh, T. dc, on (Jeiieral Warrants, i. 
43, note ; on Mnidlesex Llectioii agi- 
tation, 57 ; on electors, 141 ; on re- 
straints on freedom of speech, 176 ; 
li. 590 

Jiurkc, Kdiuiind, siipjiorls the Miildlescx 
F’uM’tioii agitation, i. 48, 57 ; describes 
a meeting at Guildball, 52, 54 ; on 
|ietitioning, 55 ; on the Middlesex 
Flection agitation, 66, 70, 72, 75 ; on 
tlie ]) 0 \vcr of tlie Grown, 74, 143 ; 
s])eeehes at Bristol Flection, 1774, 91- 
94, 1780, 130-134 ; on rehitioiishi]) 
of candidates and Tcj>resentalives, 92- 
94 ; on Fconomy agitation, 101 ; Bills 
for economical reform, 112, 713; on 
the Gordon riots in Limdoii in 1780, 
123; a Platform speech by, 3 54-15r»; 
on law of libel, 1 81 ; O])]>oses Pa’ iia- 
meiilary reform, 1792, 197 ; as a Plat- 
form sj>eakt*r, 2S9 ; on necessity of 
leaders, ii. 593 ; on sclf-e.diication, 
590 

Bnrritt, Elihu, on the Birmingliam Polit- 
ical Union, ii. 154; on the Aiiti-Coni- 
Law agitation, 351 ; on the Ueforin 
agitation, 600 

Bute, Lord, IVime Minister, i. 17 ; 
the Cider I'ax, 32, 33 ; resignation 
of, 35 
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c 

Cambhukje Univehsitv, Pitt retiinuMl 
member for, i. 162 ; rule as to elee- 
tioiieeriug at, 162 
Camden, Lord, i. 60 

( 'aniiiiig, George, Porcigii Secretary, i. 322 ; 
as a Platform sj>eaker, 348 ; at Liver- 
pool Election, 1812, ;;i8 ; on Seditious 
JMej'tings Bill, 1817, 411; at Liver- 
pool Flection, 1818, 438, 453, 455, 
456 ; on Petcrloo, 499 ; 011 jmhlic 
meetings, 508 ; on the snllieieiu'y of 
I‘arlianieiit, 540 ; on the Constitution 
541 ; ii. 132; on the elloj-l of jniblic 
ojniiion in Parhaini'iit, i. 511 ; on 
relatioiishij) of iv]ireseiitatives and 
electors, 557 ; a foreign i>olicy Plat- 
form s]»eech, 581 ; on the (!atholic 
Association, li, 10 

Carlyle, Thomas, on (Miartisir, ii. 201,202, 
280 ; on Corn Laws, 296 ; on con- 
dition of wf)rking classes, 310 ; on 
leadeiship, 594 

C^arolme, Lbn*en (of Georg<‘ IV.), divorce 
proceedings against, i. 558, 565 
Carrington, Sir C. E., pojnilar claims to 
inihlit* nier‘tings, i. 504 
Curtwnglit, Major, i. 324, 372, 380, 471, 
526, 518 

(.lastlereagh, Lord, dis]>osal of seats in 
Parliament, i. 330 ; on the “ignorant 
ini])atience of the j)eo])le,” 368 ; on 
Se^litioiis Meetings Bill, 1817, 404; 
.sj)eech at (Tcneral E’.'ction if 1818, 
137 ; on public uk tings, 50/ ; Setli- 
ti«>us Meetings P cvention Act, 1819, 
5J(), 520, 554 : on iiilliieiiee of public 
opinion on Parliament, 545 
C.atholie Association, tlie, in Ireland, 
oiigin of, ii. 7 ; the national nmt, 
9; organisation ot, 9-11, 13, 17, 18- 
34, 36; sujjjtressed in 1825, 10; 
new Association, 12: ]>rovincial nieet- 
i.igs, 12, 14, 15, 26; simidtaiieons 
meetings, 13 ; Boman Caiholie census, 
13; County Clare Election, 18-21; 
^ di.ssobilion of, 31 ; Act removing dis- 
abilities, 33 

Catholic Einaiu‘i]>atioii, the Platrorm in 
England on, ii. 27 

(kitholics — Anti-Catholic, riots in Rcot- 
hind, i. 120, 121 ; Gordon riots in 
l.ondoij, 121-124 
Cato Street Conspiracy, i. 555 
Ceiisorshi]) of the Platform, i. 257, 258, 
406, 107, 515, 516 

Cliamberhnn, Kiglit Hon. J., Platform 
speeches, ii, 533, 545, 547 
Charles 11., Act of, 16(il, against tuniul- 
tnous jjctilioniiig, i. 1 4, 172, 173 ;i'ii. 
390 
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Charlotte, Princess, grant to, i. 374 
Chartism, ii. 109, 192-292; the Chartists 
appeal to the Platform, 19o ; History 
of the. Chartist Morenientf by R. G. 
Ganimage, 197 ; Chartist oratory, 198, 
231, 240, 251, 291, 418-420; Poor 
Law of 1834, 194 ; Carlyle on, 201, 
202, 280; definitions of, 201 ; “The 
Working-men’s Association,” 202-205, 
207 ; “The People’s Cliarter,” 205, 
223 ; “ five i»oiuts ” and “ six points,” 
225 ; Feargus 0’C<ninor (see O’Con- 
nor); Biriningliain Political Union, re- 
vival of, 211 ; violent speeches, 215- 
218 ; First National Petition, 221, 
224, 225, 273-276 ; Second National 
I’etition, 375-378 ; Tliird National 
Petition, 383-389, 395, 409 ; the 

National Conventions, 227, 261-271, 
281-284, 387, 405, 406 : the National 
(Jhartcr Associatioji, 37l ; Jiieelings, 
204, 210, 213, 215-220, 222-227, 
230-241, 241, 215, 265, 271, 331. 372, 
375, 384, 385, 406 ; the National 
Assembly, 4(»7, 408 ; physical force 
and moral Jorce, 234, 257, 258 ; the 
sacred week, 232 ; the sacred niontli, j 
281 ; torchlight meetings, 245, 24f), 
Proclamation against, 249 ; O'Connell I 
on Chartist meetings, 253 : leaders, | 
characters of, 25 1 ; and Anti-Corn-I/iw 
agitation, 258-261, 297, 300, 381; 
simultaneous meetings, 271 ; and the 
Press, 272, 273 ; riots at Birmingham, 
275-277; the justili cation of, 279, 280 ; 
nature of Government prosecutions of 
Chartists, 284 ; rising at Ncwjiort, 285 ; 
decline of, 291 ; contest at imldic 
meeting between Feargus O’Connor 
and Colxleu am I Bright, 331 ; at 
General Election of 1841, 373 ; <lisseii- 
sious, 374, 375, 381, 412; encouraged 
by revolutions in 184S, 384 - 386 ; 
meeting at Kenningtoii Common, 10th 
April 1848, 389-393 ; I’roclaniatiou 
against procession, 389 ; character of 
Platform in, 370, 410-417, 419; effects 
on Parliament, 417 

Chathajii, Lord (sec also Pitt, Wil- 
liam), on Middlesex Klec^tiou agita- 
tion, i. 59, 72 ; on Parliamentary 
reform, 82, 141 

Childers, Right Hon. H., ii. 548 
Chronicle, The Murninff, i. 107, 130 
Church of England, the, prayer of, on 
George lll.’s escape, i. 275 ; F. Place 
on, ii. 128 ; its neglect of tlie people, 
279, 280 

Church of Ireland, meetings relative to 
disestablishment of, ii. 473 
Cider Tax, agitation against, i. 32-35, 
283 ' ' • 


CIV — COM 

Civic industrial population (see also Chart- 
ism) ignored by State, 1790, i. 192; first 
organisation, Loudon Corresponding 
Society, 192 ; difference from previous 
reformers, 194 ; intrusion into poli- 
tics, 197 ; on Corn Law of 1815, 356 ; 
agitation by, 1819, 467 ; their need 
for the IMatform, 536 ; condition of, 
537 ; need for lea<lers, 551 ; distress 
of, ii. 45; increase of, 192-199; con- 
dition of, 207, 208 
Clare County Election, 1828, ii. 18 
Coalition, the, Ministry, i. 151 
Cohbott, William, on elections in 1802, 
i. 302 ; on (Jeneral Elections, 315 ; 
contests lIonitf>n, 317 ; on the Plat- 
form and tlie Duke of York scandal, 
329, 371, 381, 382, 389, 417, 532, 
549, 574, 577-579 ; ii. 60, 303 
Cobden, Riclianl, and the Chartists, ii. 331 ; 
speeches, 295, 300-315, 319-321,323- 
325, 327-329, e333, 335-337, 338, 351, 
352, 355, 361, 363, 365 ; his dream, 
365; “Qualify, (jiialify, qualify” 
siieech, 333 ; on agitation in Parlia- 
ment, 336, 337 ; character of, 365, 
367 ; work of, 447, 597 
(.’ochrane, Lord, presents Petitions for 
reform, 1SJ7, i. 392 

Cock burn, Lord, on ])olitical state of 
{Scotland at beginning of nineteenlli 
century, i. 298 ; on the Scotch State 
3’rial cases, 299 ; on the first election 
in Edinburgh, ii. 150 
Coke of Norfolk, i. 450, 521 
I’old Hath Fields Meeting, ii. 160 
Commoiialt}’’, growth of, in eighteenth 
century, i. 8, 9 

Commons, House of, condition of, on 
accession of Geoige ill., i. 28 ; con- 
stitution of, 29 ; sale of scats in, 21 ; 
sale of rejiresentation of Oxford, 36- 
38 ; the l*arliainent of 1761-68, 38, 39 ; 
proceedings In Midillesex Election — 
J. Wilkes’s case, 44-47, 57, 61 ; 
charged with “betraying the rights 
of their constituents,” ti4 ; brought 
into subjection by the Crow'n, 73, 74 ; 
corruption of members, Burke on, 75 ; 
a control on the iieojile, 75 ; i>ublica- 
tion of debates, 76-78 ; views of, on 
system of government, 79 ; Lord 
Chatham on rotten boroughs, 82, 83 ; 
coiTuption in, Burke on, 112 ; House 
of Commons of 1780, 134 ; debate on 
Petition of Associated Counties, 135, 
1 36 ; expunges record of its proceed- 
ings in Middlesex Election case, and 
J. Wilkes, 138 ; Burke on, 140 ; 
Jenkiiison (Lord Liverpool) on what 
it ought to be, 207 ; Secret Committee 
on Societies, 1794, 228 *, debate in, on 
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“The Two Acts,” 1795, 259; Secret 
CoAimittec of, 1801, 281 ; sale of 
seats ill, 1809, 331 ; and the British 
Forum Debating Society, 338 ; Secret 
Committee on state of country, 1812, 
343 ; Select Committees on Corn 
Daws, 1813-14, 354; Property Tax, | 
1815, 1816, debates on, 363, 367-370 ; 
Secret (Committee, 1817, 392, report 
of, 399-425 ; treatment of Petitions, 
394 ; debates on Seditious Meetings 
Hill, 1817, 404 ; on Peterloo, 498 ; 
on “The Six Acts,” 507 ; Canning on 
its suflicieiicy, 540-542 ; in<*n*ascd sus- 
ceptibility to Plattorni intluence, 544 ; 
on C'atholie Association, li. 10-12, 31 ; 
on concessions to Catholics, 31, 33; 
and Parliamentary reform, 1827-28, 
43, 44 ; and Chartist National Peti- 
tion, 273-276 ; and the condition of 
England question, 278 ; Cobden on 
agitation in, 336 ; ellects of Chartist 
agitation on, 417 ; power of, 573 ; 
Parliament and the Platform, 604-r»07 
Constituents ami leprcsentatives, lela- 
tioiish^* of- See Uejireseiitatives. 
Constitution, English, i. 3, 1 ; i)ositiou 
of (Vown, 74; William Pitt, junior, 
.oil, 149; Charles Fox on, 302; (1. 
Canning on, 511 ; ii. 132; ellect of 
Platform on, 130-135, 573, 574 
Constitutional Information, Society for. 

See Associations 
Conventions. Sec Organisation 
Coojier, Thomas, ii. 379 
Corn Law — Anti-Corn-Law agitation, ii. 
293-369 ; Chartism and, 258, 331^; 
the Corn Law of 1815, i. 352-3.57, 
ii. 293, of 1828, 294, of 1842, 312 ;^ 
evil conse<piences of ilie law, 295 ; 
Anti - Corn - Xiaw Association, 297 ; 
funds for agitation, 299, 315, 322, 
345, 316, 354. Anti-Corn-Law League, 

301, 316, 321-323, 326 ; endeavour to 
influence composition of electorate, 
322 ; creation of voters, 329-334 ; 
gives up petitioning, 322 ; causes of 
its success, 353 ; meetings, 298, 299, 
301-303, 311, 313, 317-320, 321,338, 
343, 345-349 ; organisation, 316, 353; 
conference of ministers of religion, 
309 ; bazaars, 311 ; conferences, 300, 

302, 311, 313. Corn Law of 1842, 
312; Petitions, 300-302, 313-322, 
328 ; deputations to Ministers, 313; 
Drury Lane Theatre meetings, 31 7 ; 
Coveiit Garden Theatre meetings, 321, 
327, 335 ; The League newspaper, 
330, 343, 350, 368, 360 ; dissolution 
of the League, 351, 352 ; lessons 
leanied from the League, 367-369, 
character of Platform in, 360, 3/0, 416 
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COR — EDI 
Corresponding Society, London. Set 
Associations 

Corruption at elections — representation 
of Oxford borough, i. 36. See Elections 
Corruption in Parliament. See Com- 
mons, House of 

Council, orders in, agitation against, i.316 
County elections. Sec Elections 
County rejjreseiilation. See Representa- 
tion 

Crokcr, J. W., i. 568 ; ii. 40, 41, 137 
CJross, Bight lion. B. A., ii. 521, 536, 
542, 547 

Crown and Government Security Bill, 
ii. 398-105 

Crown, the, and tlie Mhldlesex Election 
agitation, i. 57 ; Burke on power and 
influence of, 74, 143 ; Erskine on, 
74 ; Dunning's resolution relative 
to inliueiice of, 115-117 ; Jjord 
Bockingham on influence of, 142; 
Grey on influence of, 179J>, 206 ; 

Brougham on influence of, 571 
Curwen, J. C., Hill relative to Parlia- 
mentary corriipti*)!), i. 335 


hitUg A5w’.s’, 77/c, and the Bnlgariaii 
atrocities, ii. 480 H neg. 

Dawson, G., s]>eech at Londonderry, ii. 23 
Debating Societies, prohibited (e.xcept 
licenseil), 1 795, i. 254-258; 1 81 7, 407 ; 
1819, 516 ; William Pitt at, 258 ; 
Sheridan on, 254 ; the British Forum, 
338 

Democracy, progress towanls, i. 564 
Derby, Lonl (fourteenth Earl), Platform 
s].ceches, ii. 430, 431, 470, 480, 493 ; 
on public iiieetiiigs, 444 
Dilke, Bight Hon. Sir C., ii. 547 
Dinners, political, i. .583 ; ii. 169 
Disr.aeli, B. (afterwards Lord Beaeons- 
tield; sec alsoBeaconstielil), on Beform, 
1858, ii. 426, 429 ; on effect of Beform 
meetings, 463 ; on agitation, 4(;2 ; 
Platform sjieeches by, 426, 430, 432, 
435, 441, 471, 472, 474-476, 491, 503 : 
bis “ education ” speech, 471 ; on meet- 
ings in Hyde Park, and on iniblic 
meetings generally, 466, 469 
Distress, a cause of Platform agitation, 
ii 39 45, 64 

Duiinhigs .John (Lord Asliburton), on 
influence of the Crown, i. 115-117 ; 
on E(;ononiy agitation, 136 
Durham, Lord, ii. 169 


Economy Agitation, tho, i. 89 
Edinburgh, lir.st I’arliameutary election 
at, after Beform Act, ii. 350 
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KdinhxLnjh Review, i. 549, 550; 

oil public meetings, 453 ; ii. 147 ; ou 
the Platform, 604 

E»lncatioii, necessity of }>opular, ii. 591 

l^Mon, Ijonl, i. 571 

Elections, Parlirmientary, the Platform 
at, never interferetl vvitli by Govern- 
ment, i. 18 ; hustings, the, mitUlle of 
eighteenth century, 18-23 ; early nsa 
of, in the metnipolis, 1 8 ; speeches not 
reported, 19 ; A Merman lleckfonrs 
speech, 20 ; preliminary meetings, 22 ; 
contests, advantnges of, 30, 315 ; 
speeclies at, 90, 91 

Elections not so frequent in eighteenth 
century, i. 19, corrujiiion at, 19 ; 
General Election of 1761, contests at, 
21, Lord Stanhojie on, of 1761 , 21, cor- 
ru])tion at, 21, George II I. interleres in, 
28; Geneuil Eleetion of 1768, 39-41, 
corrujition at, 39-41, coiilesis at, 41 ; 
Middlesex elections and John Wilkes, 
42-71 ; Dr. Johnson on General Elec- 
tions, 86 ; General Election, 1774, 87, 
contests at, 87, eorriiption at, 87 ; 
General Election of 1780, 127-1 31, con- 
tests at, 129 ; Sir (^. Savile on General 
Elections, 1 33 ; General Election of 
1784, 159, 161, Wraxall on, 161, con- 
tests at, 161; General Election oJ 1790, 
188, contests at, 1 88, Lord Stanhope on, 
188; General Eleetion of 1796, 278, 
contests at, 278, Jean Jacques Ilonsseau 
on, 301 ; G<*neral Election of 1802, 
301, contests at, 301; Middlesex, 1804, 
307 ; Cobbett on General Elections, 
315, 452; fJeneral Election of 1806, 
315 ; General Election of 1807, 322, 
corrujition at, ri22, contests at, 823 ; 
General Ejection of 1812, 346, contests J 
at, 34G, Sir E. Ilurdett on, 347 , 
Prongham on the Livcrjiool Election, 
1812, 347 ; the General Election ol ! 
1818, 431, Ministers at, 436-4G1, con- 
tests at, 441, the Platform at, 431 ; 
Bam ford on General Elections, 452 ; 
Cobbett on, 452 ; General Election of 
1820, 556 ; General Election of 1826, 
ii. 42, of 1830, 54, of 1831, 84, 137, 
138, of 1832, 151, of 1835, 176, of 
1837, 206, of 1841, 292-305, 373, of 
1847, 383, of 1859, 430, of 1865, 
435, of 1868, 473, of 1880, 508-523, 
of 1885, 551 

Electors, Pari i amen taiy, and their rejire- 
seiitativcK — instructions to representa- 
tives, i. 33, 34 ; Burke on instructioii.s, 
55, on relationship of, 91-94, 130; 
Wilberforce on relationship of, B03 ; 
at General Election of 18l8, 435 et 
seg.f 461 ; Canning on independence of 
representatives 455 557 • dependence 


Ebb— FOX 

and indciieiulenoe of representatives 
in 1818 election, 455 ; depemlAice of 
rejiresentatives, ii. 135-149 ; necessity 
of meetings to keej) u]) control over 
representati\o,s, 147 ; instructions to 
members, 148 ; the deiiendence of 
representatives, 425 ; the Platform’s 
conirolliiig function, 565-573 
Elliot, Ebenezer, ii. 220, 235-240 
Ellis, Wei bore, i. 80 

Erskiiie,T]iomas (.afterwards Tjord), on tlie 
iidlueiice of the Crown, i. 74 ; plea.s for 
freedom of speech, 177; on tri.als for 
high treason, 184 ; on separation of 
higher and lower orders, 232 ; <lefeiice 
of Thomas Hardy, 23() ; ou }»oints at 
issue in case of Hardy, 238 ; Lord 
Chancellor, 1S06, 315 ; on luiblic 

meetings, 511 ; on sc]>aralion of ujijier 
and lower classes, 550 
E.ratinner, Tlu\ on the jirogress of 
])opular opinion, i. 533 ; the liarangnes 
of the Minist<*rs, ii. 161. 

E.r-idjh itt informations, i. 182-184 
Eyre, (3nef Justice, on free<loni of sjieceh, 
‘i. 174 

F 

Factory TjAWs, ii. 3 99 , 

Fjiwcott, Jiight lion. H., on meetings, 
li. 490 

Fiehling, Henry, on the growth of the 
commonalty, i. 8, 9 

Fii/.wLlham, Earl, dismissal of, from 
Lord-Lieutenanev oi Yorkshire, West 
Hiding, i. 493, 551 

Foreign iiolicy and the idatforni — the 
first foreign ]»olicy I'latforni sjieei’h hy 
Secretary of SI .ale for Foreign AJIairs, 
i. 5.S1 ; Sir S. Jslorlhcote on tlie Plat- 
form and Foreign Afl.airs, ii. 499 ; ex- 
ten.sion of Pl.atform to, 498-501 
F’or.ster, Hight Tlon. W. E., ii. 438, 501, 
503, 549 

Forum, the British Debating SocieLy, i. 
336 

Four Acts, the, 1817, i. 403 
Fox, Charles Jame.s, lir.st Platform sjieech, 
i. 105 ; p.'irticipation in Economy agi- 
tation, 105y 107, 111-315; adopted 
as cambdate for Westminster, 107 ; at 
Westminster Election, 1780, 3 29 ; on 
l*arliameiitary Heform, 144 ; in Coali- 
tion Ministry, 152 ; Westminster Elee- 
tion, 1784, 159-161 ; “Fox’s martyrs,” 
160 ; iioliticul banquet at Manchester, 
1785, 166 ; opposes suspension of 
Habeas Corpus Act, 1794, 230; on 
right of juiblic diseuasiou, 230 ; leads 
Opi»osiUon — the Two Acts, 259 ; West- 
minster Election, 1796, 278 ; sjieecliat 
banquet, 1798, 279 ; the first genuine 
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Platform sjieakiir, 28i) ; lii.M defence of 
Platform Rjieakinj;, ‘291 ; Westminster 
Election, 1802, *‘102 ; declaration of lus 
I)rinriple,s, 302 ; becomes Foreif^n Secre- 
tary, 1806, 315; Slave Trade agita- 
tion, 3*20 ; death, 320 

Fox, W, J., ii. 327, 335, 355, 362, 400, 
597 

France, War with, i. 202, 306 

French Ilevolutioii, the, of 1780-93, at 
lirst popular in Eiigliiud, i. 1S7 ; suh- 
se«iuent cllccts of, 191, 192, 196, 371, 
of 1830, ii. 57. 58, (M, of 1818, 384- 
387 

Frost, John, ]»rosccnted for seditions 
won Is, i. 200 

Frost, John (of Newj^ort), ii. 270, 287 

O 

Camaiaoe, K. O., Jh’slor^ of the Chartist 

Mnrcmrnl^ ii. 197 

Ceorge III., accession of, i. 21 ; liis 
autocratic ideas, 2.''i, 26 ; opj)Osed to 
the J*hitforni, 26 ; views on lMi<ltlh‘sex 
Election agitation, 4.1, 46, 58-67; 
j»nhlicatu>n of Farlianientary dehales, 
76, 77 ; views on (lovennnent, 79, 80; 
;views on General Election, 1774, 88, 
91; vh*w's on tin* Economy agitation, 
108 ; on Dunning’s resolution, 116, 
117 ; the Gordon riots, 121 ; Windsor 
Election, 1780, 131 ; on the Coalition 
Ministry, 152-151 ; outrage on, 1795, 
2 It) ; Act for Ins satety, etc., 251 ; ad- 
dresses ti), thereon, 274 ; his death, 
529 ; jirogress of Platform during his 
reign, 530 

George IV., accession of, i. .55-1 ; divr 
proceedings against the Qm eii, 5.' 
opposition to Liberal ism, 570 ; G.iUu 
emancipation, ii. 29, 30 

Gladstone, Eight ILm. W. E , opjKises 
rejieal of Corn Laws, ii. 318 ; 011 agita- 
tion by working classes, 433 ; Kefonu 
Bill, 1866, 437 ; rumoured retirement, 
461 ; ou elVect of lleform meetings, 
464 ; The liiiijaritni JJorrors, 4 S.5, 
486 ; Platform s]ieeebes, 435 - 439, 
449, 473, 487, 503, 509, 510, 512-519, 
520-522, 542, 543 ; in Midlotinaii, 
512-519, 521, 537-542; ou imetings, 
439, 467 

Glasgow, i. 378 ; ii. 227, 454 

Gordon, I^ord George, Ih’esideiit of Pro- 
testant Association, i. 121 ; speech at 
Coachmaker's Hall, 121; proceeding.s 
in eoiiiieelioii with the riots, 122, 124 

Gordon Riots, the, i. 122-124 ; ellVct (»f, 
on the Platform, 124-126; mi.scoii- 
duct of Ministers, 122-124, 126 ; cited 
for argumeift, 1795. 266 


CRK — HUM 

Greville, C]iarle.s 0., on O.-itliolic Enianci- 
})atiou agitation, ii. 31 ; on distress in 
1830, 45, 66 ; ou Ihirliameiitary Jteform 
agitation, 79, 82, 90-105 ; ou General 
Election, 1831, 86; on control of 

electors over representatives, 141-146 ; 
on dismissal of Lord Melbourne’s 
government, 170-172 
Gre 5 % Mr. (afterwards Fiarl), i. 195 ; 
moves ill question of Parliamentary 
Reform, 1 792, 197 ; motion for i’arlia- 
inentary Reform, 1793, 202, 203, 205, 
209 ; oil tri.'il of T. Hardy, 236 ; at 
Westminster meeting, 1795, 272 : on 
outdorn* agitathm, 311 ; on llal»eas 
Corpus Suspension Act, 1817, 428 ; 
Prime Minister, ii. 66 ; on I’arlia- 
mentary Reform, 67-72, 76-118 ; on 
General Elec.lion, 1831, 88 ; midnight 
deputation to, 102 ; J*oliiieal Ihiions, 
111-116, 156; speech at Mansion 
Hons(‘ dinner, 117; Platform Rjicech, 
163 : resignation, 1831, 167 ; rec(3i»- 
tion in Srotlaml and Platform 
s])eeches, 167 
Grey, Sir Geoi-ge, ii. 398 
Gurney, llinlson, i. 104 

II 

JIabexr (‘Dunns Si:scen.sion Act, 1794, 
i. 229 ; ari'ests under, 233 ; repeal 
moved ])y Sheridan, 1795, 237 ; re- 
newed to 1st July 1795, 239 ; in- 
accuracy of Sir Erskiue May as to 
period of siisjiensiou, 279, note, of 
1798, 279, of 1799, 279, of 1801, 282, 
297, 305, of 1817, 401 ; its effects, 
418; renewal of siisiien.sioii in 1817, 
427 ; arrests under, 427-430 ; sus- 
juniMon re]K‘aled, 1818, 431 
Ilallam, Henry, state of juiblic ojiinioii, 
middle of eightc-uth century, i. 8 
Ham]»di*ii Ciuli'^, i. 372, lOO 
Hau'ourt, Right lion. Sir Win., ii. 522, 
516, 517 

Hardy, 'riiomas, foniider of Loudon Cor- 
respomlmg Society, i. 193 ; character 
of, 1 93 ; aiTcst of, 227 ; trial of, for 
high treason, 231 

Harrison, Rev. Mr., i. 475-177, 524, 
519 

Ilartington, Lord— Platform .s])eeches, ii. 
48.5, ,501, 510, 511, 520, 524, 533, 
536, 546, 547 
Hobhousp, Sir J., ii. 145 
Houghton, Lord, ii. 438 
Hudson, William, prosecution of, for 
seditious words, i. 210 
Hiime, D., on liberty of ilia* Press, i. 119 
Huinc, .losejjh, i. 459 ; ii. 09, 183, 401, 
109 
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Hunt, TIeiiry — Keform meeting at Bristol, 
1807t i. ; at Westminster, 1816, 
376, 380, description of, 383 ; at 
Spa Fields, 383, 384, 388, 389 ; at 
Manchester, 1819, 464; at Smithfield, 
474 ; at Peterloo (Manchester, 1819), 
480 ; arrest of, 480 ; reception in 
London, 486 ; trial of, 523 ; at 
Somerset, 578, 579 ; character of, 
549 ; ii. 248 

Hustings, tlie, i. IS 

Hyde Park riots, ii. 443, 445 ; meetings 
in, 459 ; 1884, 528 

I 

Income Tax, agitations against. See Pro- 
perty Tax 

Tiidustrial jiopulation. Sec Civic Indus- 
trial Po[uilation 

Ireland, the Platform in, ii. 5 ; i»iiblic 
o])inioii in, 5 ; Roman Catholic 
Emancipation agitation, 7 ; the 40s. 
freehohlers, 16, 17 ; Idatforiu agita- 
tion in, 358 

.1 

Jekkuey, Mr. (afterwards Lord), on 
state of feeling in 1793, i. 221 ; on 
right of petitioning and free dis- 
cussion, 421 ; oil Ministers, 5C3 ; ])ro- 
rogatioii of Parliament, 1831, ii. 82 

Jeiikinson (afterwards Lord Liverpool ; 
see Liverpool) ; speech on reform, i. 
207 

Johnson, Dr., on ])etitioiiing, i, 15 ; on 
Middlesex Election agitation, 70 ; on 
(xeneral Elections, 86 

Jones, Ernest, ii. 386, 408 

Jones, John Calc, i. 242, 277, 336-341 


Kennington Common, Chartist meeting 
of 10th April 1848, ii. 390 
Kent county meeting in 1822 descrilied, 
572 

“King’s friends,” i. 61 


Labourers, Agricultural, meetiiigat Sax- 
mnndham, ii. 330 ; at Coatacre, 346 
Lamb, William (afterwards Lord Mel- 
bourne), on Reform Petitions, 1817, 
393 ; on Parliamentary Reform, 1817, 
423. Melbourne 

Landed intejest/'the, i. 353 
Lascelles, Lord, oii petitioning, i. 395 
Leader, J. T., ii. 236 
Lectures i>robibited, cxcei)t licensed, i. 
254, 407, 516 . 
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Leeds — Anti-Corn-LaAv meeting, ii. 346 ; 
Reform meetings at, 453, 459 

Legal position of the Platform. Bee 
l*latform 

Libels, Sir F. Burdett on, i. 178 ; Lord 
Chief Baron Comyns on, 178 ; Bir J. 
Fitzjamcs Bteplien on, 179 ; truth of 
statement no defence, 179, 180; 
Blackstone on, 180 ; on Government 
authorities more heinous, 180 ; ques- 
tion of, not left to a jury, but decided 
by judge, 180, 181 ; Libel Bill, 1771, 
182 ; ex ttfjicio informations in libel 
cases, 183; Fox’s Libel Bill, 1791, 
184 ; Libel Act, 1792, 185 ; seditions, 
conviction of Tliomas Paine for, 199 ; 
Bir Francis Burdett committed to tlie 
Tower for, 338 ; Bir F. Burdett and 
seditions libel relative to Peterloo, 
486 ; seditious libels and Chartists, 
ii. 281 ; Sir J. Fitzjamcs Stephen on 
seditious libels, 585, 586 

Liverpool, Earl (see also Jenkiuson), 
Prime Minister, on the Corn Law of 
1815, i. 355, 360 ; on the Peace mad- 
ness the <*ountry, 1815, 363 ; his 
cabinet in 1818, 436 : siqqiresses tlie 
inatform, 1817, 428, 1819, 526 

Locke on the anomalies of Parliamentary 
representation, i. 1 10 

London city and the Cider Tax agitation, 
i. 32, 33 ; Middlesex Election agita- 
tion, meeting at tlie Guildhall, 52; 
on ]mblicatiou of Parliamentary de- 
bates, 76-78 ; on the American War, 
1781, 137 ; on Sir F. Bnrdetl’s and 
(rale. Jones’s committals, 340 ; (Jorn 
Law of 1815, 358 ; meeting relative 
to distress in 1816, 371, 375, 386, 
387 ; on Peterloo, 488 ; on the Royal 
Bcaiulal, 1820, 560 ; meetings in, ii. 
51 ; great Reform demonstration, 
1831, 100 

ijondfni (Jorresfamding Society. Bee 
Associations 

Lords, House of, condition of, on acces- 
sion of George III., i. 28 ; on Middle- 
sex Election agitation, 59-61 ; Secret 
Select Committee on Societies, 1794, 
228 ; Secret Committee on state of 
country, 1812, 343; Corn Law of 
1815, 361 ; Secret Committee, 1817, 
392, report of, 399, 425 ; second 
Keform Bill of 1831, 92, reject 
second reading, 96, 97 ; third Reform 
Bill, 118-124 ; agitation against, 1884, 
537, 551 

Lovett, William, ii. 108-110, 202 ; 
frames “ The Peojde’a Charter,” 205, 
207, 209, 223, 235, 258, 262, 272, 
275 

Luddite disturbances, 181*1-12, i. 342 
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Manchester, Politi(!.‘il Banquet at, to 
Fox, i. IGt) ; meeting of weavers, 
1807, 825 ; meetings at, 1819, 464 ; 
Peterloo meeting at, 479 ; progress of 
labouring classes, 534 ; Canning at, 
540 ; ami J\arlianientary representa- 
tion, ii. 43, 52, 53 ; Olianiber of Com- 
merce and the Corn Laws, 298 ; Free 
Trade Hall, o])ening of, 316 ; and the 
Corn Laws, 345 ; Keform meetings at 
Pomona Cardens, 1884, 533, 536 

Manstield, Lord, on the aMiddlesex Flec- 
tion agitation, i. 60 

Meetings, religions revival, i. 5-7; 
early c.ases of iniblie meetings, 10- 
12 ; election meetings never inter- 
fered with by (lOverninent, 18 ; in 
Cider Tax agitatir)n, 32-36; in 
Middlesex Flection agitation, 48-57 ; 
Sir J. Cavendish on, 57 ; in F<’onoiny 
agitation, 96-107 ; convened by other 
persons than the High Sljeritf, 103- 
169; as’ to eonvening of, 167, 168 ; 
only freehohlers had right to attend, 
170; illegal meetings, 171-173; 
legal meetings, 172, 173 ; legality of 
Jangnnge use<l at, 171; ol London 
( IoiTesj)OiidingSociety -I Iackney,2l7 ; 
Chalk Farm, 223 ; St. Ceorge’s Fiehls, 
242 ; Copenhagen Fields, 216, 269 ; 
St. Maryleboiie Fields, 276 ; Shellield, 
1794 , 221; prohibited by Setlitions 
Meetings ami Assemblies Act, 1795, 
252 ; lectures and debating society 
meetings, 254 ; Fox on, 266, 291 ; 
liord Stanhope on county meetings, 
324 ; prohibited bySetlitious Meetings 
Act of 1817, 405-409 ; Kdinbnnjh 
lieiHi.'in on election mcelings, 453 ; 
clniracter of, in Peterloo agitation, 
1819, 497 ; the ])co]»lc’s claims to, 
1819, 504 ; (/aiining on public meet- 
ings, 508 ; Plunket on law regarding, 
1819, 517 ; growth of, 543; ])rohibited 
by Seditions Meetings Prevention Act 
of 1819, 504-514 ; description of a 
county meeting, 1822, 573 ; realisa- 
tion of right of free meeting in 
Ireland, 585 ; Catholic FiiiaiicijKition 
agitation, ii. 4-38 ; J*enemlen Heath 
meeting, 27 ; lleform Jigitation meet- 
ings, 48-124 ; necessity of, for control 
of electors over representatives, 147 ; 
in Cliartist agitation (see Chartism) ; 
in Anti - Corn - Law agitation (see 
Corn Laws) ; in Reform agitation, 
1858, 1865-67, 427-429, 434-462 ; 
ill Bulgarian Atrocity agitation, 480- 
507 ; in General Election of 1880, 
522 ; in Reform agitation, 1884, 550 
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Melbourne, Jjord (see also Tiamb, 
William), on Political Unions, ii. 106- 
110 ; on ]»le(lges by Parliamentary 
candidates, 145; Prime Minister, 1834, 
167 ; dismissal of, 167 ; explains b> 
Platform speeches causes of dismissal, 
171; Prime Minister, 1835, 178 ; on 
Newport rising, 287 ; on Corn Laws, 
297 ; resignation, 309 ; on the ballot, 
478 

Melville, Lord, charged with inisa]»pTO- 
j>riation of public funds, i. 309 ; resigns 
his ollicc, 311 ; the Platform on his 
case, 31 1 ; acquittcMl by House of 
Lords, ;»14 

Middle class, increase of, i. 535 ; posi- 
tion in the Constitution, 533 
Middlesex Kle<‘tion agitation and John 
Wilkes* agitation, i. 42-71, 185 ; par- 
ticipation ill Economy agitation, 102 ; 
proceedings of House of Cc unions ex- 
pungeil from journals, 138 ; contest 
lor rc]>rcsentation of, 1804, 306 ; 

meeting of freeholders, 1811, Sir F. 
Biirdett’s case, 339 

Mill, John Stuart, ii. 411, 446; on 
]ml>lic meetings, 467 ; on dci>emlerice 
of representatives, 567, 568 
Ministers or e\-Ministers and the Plat- 
form- -first I*latforni specidi by an ex- 
Miiiister, i. 10.5, 209 : ii. 16‘2, 161, 
178, 410-442, 509-523, 533-551 ; first 
iustunce of Platform manifesto before 
general election, 83 ; number of TMat- 
foi*m speeches, 1884, Relorm agitation 
of 1884, 550 

Molesworth, Sir William, ii. 182 
Moi'lcy, Right Hon. John, ii. 526 
Muir, Thomas, arrest of, for Platform 
sjieeeh, 1 . 201 ; trial, 211 
Muntz, P., ii. 257 


Newcoht, Chartist rising at, ii. 285 
Norfolk county meeting, 1823, i. 575 
North, Lord, i. 45, 65, 67 ; Prime 
Minister, 68-77, 86, 88, 94-111, 137 ; 
s]»eaks against I’arliaimmiary Reform, 
148 ; in Coalition Ministry, 152 
Northbrook, Lord, ii. 535 
Northcote, Sir StaUbrd — l*latform 
si)ecehes, ii. 488, 499, 503, 511, 521, 
522, 534-536, 512, 543 ; on public 
meetings, 488 ; on the people and 
foreign ]>olicy, 498 

Nottingham, l*etition frQnn,.1816, 379 ; 
rising in, 425 

• , 

O 

Oastler, Rioiubd, ii. 199, 214, 219 
O’Brien, J. Br^ntts^re, ii-, 210 
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O’ConiK*-!!, aiul llie Calholii* 

Association, ii. 7-32, It), 34; <*lecte<l 
for <.\)unty Clare, 18, 19; J’latform 
tour in Englaini, 180, 417 
O’Connor, Feargns, ii. 204, 209, 211, 214, 
222, 241, 253, 255, 383, 410; 

specelies of, 233-237, 248, 249, 206- 
268, 270, 274, 371, 388, 402, 405 ; 
procce<lings against, 266, 288, 379, 
381 ; character of, 371, 411, 413 ; at 
Kenningtoii Coniiuon, 10th April 
1818, 391 

Old Sarum, the last of, ii. 86 
Organisation of Idattnnu, want of, in 
Ccorgc lll.’s reign, i. 518 ; at Reform 
agitation, ii. 152. See also A.ssocia- 
tious. Political 

Owen, Liobert, doctrines of, ii. 160, 161, 

196 

Oxford, borough of, corrupt sale of scat, 

i. 36-38 

Oxford Hnivcrsity, rule as to Parlia- 
lueiitary (dcctions, i. 162 ; Petition 
against Catholic ICniancipation, 394 ; 
re.sigiiation of rejiresciitation of, by Sir 
Jt. Peel, ii. 137 

P 

I*AIN13, Thomas, prosecution for 
seditious libel, i. J99 
Palmer, Rev. T. F., i. 210 
Palmerston, Viscount, ii. 435 
Parks, meetings in Royal, London, ii. 

144, 459 ; Rill relative to, 465-170 
Parliament — House of Lord.s (see Lords, 
IToiihe of) ; Hou.«.c of Coiiinions (see 
Commons, House of); iiisnllici<‘iicy of, 
for imblie requirements, i. 30, 31 ; 

ii. 576. See also Repre.sentative 
Government 

Parliamentary candidates, 1774, i. 86 
P.‘irHame alary elections. See Flections 
Parnell, Sir Henry, on tbe Irish ]) 0 ])ula- 
tion, ii. 36 

Peace, 1801, i. 306, 1814, 350, 351, 
1815, 364 

l*eel, Sir Jiobert, on tlic growth of j»iiblie 
opinion, i. 545 ; on the Catholic 
Association in Ireland, ii. 10; on the 
County (3are Flection, 21, 22; and 
George TV. on Catholic cl;] iins, 29, 30 ; 
and Catholic eniancijfatioii, 30 ; resig- 
nation of rej)reseiitation of O.vford 
Univer.sity, 136, 570 ; as a Platform 
speaker, 162; Prime Minister, 1834, 
Tamwortli Address, 173 ; Platform 
spceche.s, 174, 176, 178, 184 ; resigna- 
tion, 178 ; Register, register, -regis- 
ter” speech, 186; spocc.lies at 
General ElectibiPof 1841, 807,308; 
Prime Minister, 1841, 309 ; Corn 
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I.MAVS, 312, 330, 339, 311, 349, 3.50, 
395 ; on the condition of the labouring 
classes, 418 

Penenden Heath meeting, 1828, ii. 27 

“ Petcrloo,” i. 479-483 

Petitions — right of petitioning, i. 12-15, 
23 ; Act of Charles 11. against tiininl- 
liious, 14 ; Dr. .lohnson on, 15 ; Cider 
Tax agitation, 33, 35 ; Middlesex 
Flection agitation JVtitions, 48-57 ; 
Hiirke on petitioning, 55 : Yorkshire 
Fcouomy Petition, 97, 98, 111; from 
C^onvention of Associated Counties, 

1781, 131, 136 ; for and against Re- 
form, 1781, 165 ; Lord I iougli borough 
on right of, 172 ; London Correspond- 
ing Society oil ])etitiouiiig, 202 ; im- 
]»eded by Seditious Meetings Act of 
1795,252; JVtitions for and against 
this Act, 273 ; PiU on the Petitions, 
276 ; the Westminster tdectrirs and 
iViitioiis, 339 ; against (Vu*n I.iaw ol 
181.5, 356 ; against Mn‘ Pr(»])erty Ta.v, 
361, 36f>-369 ; for Parli.inieiitaTV Re- 
form, LSI 6. 389, 392, 393 ; treatment 
of, by Parliament, 3!M ; llic suppres- 
sion of, in 1817, 116 ; Ivord Castle- 
rcagh on, -116 ; attempted siiiqircssioii 
of, tlirongli law courts, 419 : „for 
J*.irlianientary lieform, 1822-23, 569, 
579 ; against (!orn Laws, ii. 3(M> 302, 
313 ; Die Chartist National Petitions. 
Sec (Jhartisni 

Pitt, William (the elder), Prime Minis- 
ter, i. 24 ; dismissed, 26, 27. See 
(3 lath am, Farl of 

Pitt, William (junior), enters Parlia- 
ment, 1780, i. 134 ; brings Parlia- 
mentary Reform l)er()r(* Parliainciil, 

1782, 144 ; attends Tliatchcd House 
'J’avern meeting, 1-15: brings I Parlia- 
mentary Reform for second lime before 
Parliumont, 1783, 1 16 ; on the Fng- 
lisli Constitut 'on, 1 19; Prime Minister, 
153 ; contests (tamhriilge University, 
161 ; brings Parliamentary llelbrni 
for third time before TParliameiit, 
1784, 165 ; opposes niotifiiis for Re- 
form, 1792, 197 ; o])])oses Grt*>‘s 
motion for Reform, 1793, 208, 209 ; 
moves for suspension of Habeas Corjuis 
Act, 1794, 229; critieisin of tbe 
lioliey of bis government, 1794, 232 ; 
on ►Seditious Meetings and Assem- 
blies Act, 252, 264 ; on tbe Petitions 
against tliat Act, 276 ; su.sj)ensions of 
Habeas (Jorpns Act, 1798 and 1799, 
279 ; on Corresponding Societies Act, 
1799, 279 ; as a Platform speaker, 
292; death of, 315 

Place, Francis, character of his writings, 
i. 193 
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Platform, the, iiou-existeiil till muldlc of 
eijjhteeiitli eentnry, i. 4-7 ; iiillueiiee of 
the religious revival towanls the Phil- 
fonn, 5-7 ; not an extraneous growth 
— seeils lay in the Constitution, 10 ; 
eneouraged l>y system ol' eounty 
goveniiJieut, 10, hy ])ra(;tiee of peti- 
tiouing, 12, l»y praetiee of “ Ad- 
dresses,” Id ; at elections (see Klec- 
tions) ; sumiuary of position of Plat- 
form at beginning of reign of Ceorge 
III., 22, 2o ; the forces against the 
Platform, 24, 29 ; tlie need for it, JJO, 
J31 ; its a]»pearaiiee in public life, ill ; 
the Cider Tav agitation, the fiist Plat- 
form .agitation, 32-i»r> ; its first su<*(‘e.ss, 
S.") : its fibi<liiig object, 3(1 ; the first 
great ap]»e.al to it — MhldlcM'X Klctdioii 
.agitation, 47-55 ; effect on House of 
Conimoiis, 58; Pl.itfoim agit.ation, 
Tory views on, 01 -04 ; its first great 
victory, 71 ; renew of liist resort to, 
71 ; a new factor in political life, 73 ; 
didactic pliase, 89 - 94 ; expressive 
l»lnise, 89 '94 ; sju'cclics at elections, 
90 ; first Platform speech by an ex- 
C'jibiiuit Minister, 105, by a sub- 
Minister, Charles J. Fox, 105, 100 ; 
characteristics of, in Ficonomy .agita- 
tion, 107, 108, 119; su]>])orte«l by 
organ isathm, 100-192, 119 ; triumph 
of Platform in success of Dunning's 
resolution on inriueiice of tlie Crown, 
110 ; causes of subseifuent disap])oint- 
nient, 117 ; the (hirdon riots, 1780, 
effect of, on the Platform, 121- 
120 ; makes l*arUamentary lleforiii its 
principal object, 139, 142 ; its legal 
positi.ni ill latter juirt of eighteenth 
century, 107 elscq. ; freedom of speech 
on, 175; “loyal” associations, 198; 
first prosecution for a J’latform speech, 
2TI ; first open-air meeting of London 
(Corresponding Society, 217 ; pro- 
hibited by Seilitioiis Meetings .and 
Assemblie.s Act, 1795, 252 ; ceiisorsbip 
of, 257, 258 ; great activity against 
tlie “Two Acts,” 1795, 272 ; snp- 
ppessed, 282 ; review of first ])eriod of, 
282-288 ; revival of, after first su[»- 
})ression, 297 ; a lady platformer, 30.>; 
on the. Melville scaiid.al, 311 ; the 
Slave Trade agitation, 319-321 ; the 
iiKMMitive of distress, 325 ; tlie J>uke 
of York scandal, 327 ; the Platform 
awakened, 329-332 ; causes of its rc- 
vivtil, 1805-181 0,332; Perceval on, 333 ; 
on “ The liritisli Forum ” Debating 
Society case, 339, 340 ; not used by 
Luddites, 341 ; on tlie Orders in 
Ooimeil, 181 2, 34 0 ; and the Corn Laws, 
1814-15, 352-361 ; and the Property 
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Tax, 1815, 1810, 361,365; and Parlia- 
mentjiry Reform, 1816, 371 ; decrease 
of rioting resulting from use of, 381, 
382; its position in 1817, 398 ; su]»- 
pressed in 1817, 4M, 428 ; at General 
Election of 1818, 431 ; the ])Ower of, 
451 ; agitation of, 1819, 400-469 ; 
Peterloo agitation, 484, 499 ; the 
jicojile’s I'laims to, 505 ; siipjiressed in 

1819, 513, 520 ; progress during 

(leorge lll.’s reign, 529; want of 
organisation, 548 ; absence of sfieakers 
Irom upiier classes, 519 ; the causes of 
its ] lower, 530 ; increaseil jierLinacity 
of, 513 ; leview of forces in favour ol, 
551 ; in 1820, 553 ; revival of, in 

1820, 55s ; on the Ifoyal Scandal, 
1820, 559 ; first sjicecli on foreign 
])olicy by Foreign Secretary, 581 ; ex- 
jiiration ol Seditions Meetings Preven- 
tion Act in 1825, 581 ; triiin)])h of the 
IMatfonn, 581 ; organisation of, ii. 3> ; 
Roman Catholic Emaiiciisitioii agita- 
tation in Ireland, 4-38, in England, 
27 ; lessons deduced from this agi- 
tation, 36, 37 ; agitation tauised by 
distress or foreign revolutions, 39 ; 
teaching of Platform on Parliamentary 
Reform, 10 ; ado])teil by llu‘ fienjile for 
obtaining J'arliamenLary Reform, 55 ; 
agitation for rarliameiitavy reform, 07- 
124; The Annual Jiefjtster on, 74, 
75 ; first in.stance of Ministerial mani- 
festo on eve of (General Election, 1831, 
S3 ; and the Reform Act of 1832, 127, 
149 ; installed among ]»olitic.'il institu- 
tions of the country, 128, 105 ; effect 
of, on English Con.stitution, 130 ; 
organisation of Reform agitation, 152 ; 
adopted by Cabinet Ministers, 162- 
101, 178 ; first instance of Platform 
being used by Prime Mini.ster to make 
]iublic the caiisCvS of his leaving office, 
171 ; ado])ted by party j)oliticians, 
1837, 182 ; need for the, 185 ; the 
CHiartiStK ajipeul to tlie l*latform, 195 ; 
the sole exponent of (Jliartist views, 
197 ; activity of the Platform, 208 ; 
the Platform and Chaitisni (.see 
Chartism) ; (Tovermneut imlicy to- 
wards tlie. Chartist Platform, 213 ; 
jn-oseeutions of Chartist sfieakers, 284 ; 
comments by judges on, 290 ; Platform 
and Anti - Corn - Law agitation, 293- 
369 ; Eenth.iiii, J., on, 304 ; didactic 
phase of l*latform, 301 ; discussion 
at Anti - Corn - Law meetings, 319, 
320; success of Anti-Corn-Law agita- 
tioy due to the Platform, 352 ; Platform 
.agitation in England and Ireland, 
358 ; character of, during Anti- 
Corn-Law agitation, 360, 37f'; chai- 
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acter of, in Cliartist agitation, 370, 
410-415; Crown and Govenuiient 
Security Act, 398-405 ; riatrorin ser- 
vices during Chartist agitation, 417; 
progi*ess of 1848-04, 423, 428 ; resigna- 
tion of Ministers announced from, 

1 859, 430 ; and Kcforni agitation of 
1865-67, 434 - 465 ; at appointment 
of Ministers, 440-442 ; The Times and 
the riatforni, 451 ; and the Bulgarian 
atro(;ities, 481 - 507 ; and ioreign 
])olitics, 498, 500; its fiinctions, 557- 
572, exi)ressive function, 557-560, dis- 
cussing function, 560-504, controlling 
function, 565-572 ; i)Ower of, 573 ; its 
dangers, 577-590 ; i>()pularity of, 001 ; 
the Platform and the Press, 602-004 ; 
Parliament and the l*latform, 001-007 ; 
its services and benefits, 007-009 
l*le<lge.s by candidates at Parliamentary 
elections, n. 142-145. See also Klee- 
tors and Rc))resentatives 
Plnnket, W., on public meetings, i. 510, 
517 ; on increased ]:Mnver of jmblic 
o])inion on Parliament, 544 
Political Associations, CMiibs, Societies, 
Unions. See Associations, Political 
Political organisation. See Associations, 
Political 

Popular, agiiatiou (see Agitation)- - 
o])iniou, state of, in middle of 
eigliteeiitlj century, i. 8 *, Uudencies 
towards the Platform, 23, 31 : ad- 
vantages from j)ul)licatioii of Parlia- 
mentary dehates, 78 ; giowth of 
jiopular forces, 81 ; ])rogress before 
the French llevolution, 188 ; }ieo]»le 
deserted by the WIjigs on French 
Revolution, 201 ; unfortunate ellect of 
sejKiratiou of higher and lower onlers, 
232 ; jn-ogress uj» to 1816, 371, 372 ; 
progress in George IJl.’s reign, 530; 
opinion in England and Irelainl, iu 5 ; 
goveriimeut, the problem of, 129-135 ; 
Qu^irterly Ileriem on i)opular opinion, 
131 

Prayer ordere<l by State Cliin-ch on 
George IH.’s eseajje, i. 275 
Prentice’s History of the An{i-(^*yni"hno 
lA'ALgoe, ii. 30*2 

Press, the, only partly fultils ])ublic re- 
quirements of discussion, i. 31; ii. 576 ; 
quarrel with Parliament relative U) 
publication of debates, i. 76-78 ; 
Blackstoue on free«lom of, 175, 178 ; 
stands on same grounds as freedom of 
' 175 ; Erskino’s claims for, 

' J;86*; -at.begiuuing of 'nineteenth cen- 
tm*y, 297 ; increase4 pfihlicity given 
to Platform sj)eethO«, 546 ; provincial 
reports of Platform proceedings, 547 ; 
and the Plutfc^'^ Rcl^m agitation, 
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1830-32, ii. 77, 78 ; and Chartism, 
272, 273 ; and the Anti-Corn-Law 
Jjcague, 326 ; and Parliament, 451 ; 
and the Platform, 564 ; Roebuck on 
the Press, 602, Bright, 603 ; compari- 
son with the I’latform, 602-604 
Prime Minister, first Platform si)eech hy 
a, i. 293 

Proclamations against seditious writ- 
ings, 1792, i. 197, asseinhlics, 1795, 
250, speeches, 1819, 477, juojjosed 
organisation of Political Unions, ii. 116 
Proj>erty Tax, 1815, 1816, agitation 
agaiust, i. 361, 365 

Ihiblie o])iiiion, government hy, in 
America and Great Britain, i. 130. 
8e<‘ also Popular 


Quarterly Jlen'nr^ i. .^>32; ii. 131, 173 
Queen, the, Address to, by Working- 
men’s Association, ii. 207 
Quincey, l>e, his prophecy, ii. 574-576 

R 

R.vsnLBioH, Mr., s])eech l>y, i, 377 
Reform, I’arliamcntary, early Platform 
speech relative to, i. 20, 21 ; the cTjily 
remedy for misgoverinnent, 81 ; Lord 
Chatham on, 82 ; made the ]>nnci]>al 
object of the Platform, 139 ; history 
of struggle for, was outside Parlia- 
ment, 142 ; IMtt’s first motion for, 
1782, 114; Thatched Bouse Tavern 
meeting, 145; meetings for, 146; 
Pitt’s second motion for, 1783, 146 : 
Duke of Richmond's letter on, 150 ; 
Pitt’s thinl motion for, 1784, 105 ; 
Society of Frieinls, action hy, 196 : 
Grey’s motion lor reform, 197 ; etfects 
on Government of demand for, 200 ; 
Petition of Society of Friends, 202 ; 
meeting for, at Bristol, 1807, 325 ; 
inciting causes to, 332-334 ; moved 
for hy Sir F. Burdett, 1809, 335 ; 
agitation for, 1816, 371, 381 ; Peti- 
tions for, 1817, 392, 393; debate in 
Parliament on, 1817, 423 ; debates 
in Parliament, 1821, 566 ; Platform 
agilatiuii for, 1822, 568 ; <lebato in 
Parliament, 1822, 569 ; meetings and 
jietitioiis for, 18*23, 578, 579 ; the agi- 
tation of 1830-32, ii. 39-124 ; the 
Reform Bill of 1831, 76, 77 ; the Re- 
form Act, effects of, 1*24 ; agitation in 
1858, 426, in 1865-67, 434-462, in 
1884, 528-551 

Regent, Prince, the (afterwards George 
IV.), outrage on, 1817), 392; speech 
dissolving X^arliament, 1818, 435 ; 
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tliaiiks authorities for conduct at 
Peterloo, 483 

Keligious revival, iiitiueiice of, towards 1 
the Platform, i. 5, 7 ; meetings, reli- | 
gious, 5-7 ; organisntioii, 7 
Rent, the Catholic, ii. 9 ' 

Representation, Parliamentary, Reck- ; 
ford on, i. 20 ; Lord ( Uiatham on, 82 ; 
Locke on, 140; Oldlicld on, 141; i 
statement of representation in 1792-93 
by the Society of Friends of the People, I 
204, 200 ; in Scotland, 451 ; attempt of , 
Binuinghaiu to obtain rejiresentatiou, i 
471 ; anomalies of, ii. 53 ; virtual and ' 
direct rejiresentation, 137-141, 146 i 
Representative government — insnffi- | 
cieney of system for imblic re(juire- i 
inents, i. 3d, 31, 531 ; Tory views on, | 
61-64, 80,81 ; system of, 141 ; Canning 
on snilicieney of the system, 540-542 ; 
principles of, ii. 133, 149; the Idat- | 
form’s control over, 565 
Representatives and constituents, rela- 
tionshi]) of. Sec Electors 
Revolution, Platform agitati«ui at home 
caused by foreign, ii. 39 ; French, 
of 1792, 187, 191, 192, 106, 371, 
of 1830, 57, 58, 64, on848, 384-387 
I’ichmond, Duke of — letter on Parlia- 
mentary Reform, i. 150 
Piot Act, i. 173 

Rioting, decrease of, consequent on nse 
of Platform, i. 381, 282 ; ii. 580 
Riots, ii. 47, 65, 101-104,275, 579,580 
Riots, the Gordon, L 122 
Robinson, F. J. (afterwards Lord God- 
erich), on influence of public opinion 
on I’arlianieiit, i. 515 
Rockingham, Marquess of, i. 52, 54, 55, 
72, 137, 143 

Roman Catholic Einaiicipation agitation, 
ii. 3 

Rousseau, Jtjan Jaccpies, on EugU.di free- 
dom, i. 301 

R-ussell, Lord John — Parliamentary Re- 
form, ii. 40 ; General Elections of 
1831, 1841, 83, 305, 306; as a Plat- 
form speaker, 1 63 ; Platform speeches 
by, 164-175, 181 ; finality si>eech lu 
Parliament, 213 ; announces Govern- 
ment policy towards the l*latform, 243; 
on Chartism, 277-279, 409, 418 ; on 
the Com Laws, 341 , 342, 34 1 ; or. 
Crown and Government Security Rill, 
401, 403, 404 ; on the Ballot. 478 ; on 
Parliamentary Reform, 567, 569, 579 

S 

SALisnuiiy, Loud — Parliamentary Re- 
form, 1884, ii. 627 ; Platform speeches, 
503, 611, 531, 534, 536, 544, 545, 
547-549 


Salt, T. C., ii. 220, 265 
HavUe, Sir George, i. 55, 56 ; on the con- 
duct of the lionsc of Commons in the 
Middlesex Election case, 64 ; Economy 
agitation, 109-111 ; election address 
of 1780, 128, 129 ; on Gener.-il Elec- 
tions, 133 

Scarlett, Mr., on public meetings, i. 511 
Scotland, first use of Platform in, i. 200 ; 
convention .it Eilinburgli, 1792, 1793, 
201, 218, 219 ; meeting in Edinburgh 
against the “Two Acts,” 1795, 273; 
])olitical state of, at beginning of nine- 
teenth century, 298 ; the Platform at 
Scotch elections, 1818, 451 ; the Plat- 
form ill, 1823, 5/9 ; Parliamentary 
re])resentatioii of, 580 ; ii. 53 ; agita- 
tion in, for Parliamentary Reform, 69 ; 

. General Election, 1831, 87 ; Chartism 
ill, 227, 230, 257 
Scof.smaUf Thi\ i. 534 
Seditious Jjibels. See Libels 
Seditious Meetings and Assemblies Act, 
179,5, i. 252 ; opposition to, in Par- 
haimmt, 259 ; Platform iq»position to, 
268 ; Seilitious Meetings Act of 1817, 
403, of 1819, 514 

Shell, R, L., and the Catholic Associa- 
tion, ii. 6-8, 12, 17, 26, 32, 35, 36; 
(flare Election, 19, at Peiiemleii Heath 
Jiieetiiig, 27 

Shelburne, Lord, first ex-(’abim*t Min- 
ister who used the Platform, i. 105, 
209 

Sheridan, R. B., on the Economy Agita- 
tion Convenlion, i. 1 1 4 ; at election of 
1780, 130 ; at Westminster meeting, 
1795, 272 ; on debating societies, 
254, 25S ; on IMtt and the Platform, 
292 

Sidmouth, Viscount (see also Addington), 
on ]mblic meetings, i. 506-513, 518, 

539.554 

Six Acts, the, i. 503, 586 
Shave Trade, agitation, i. 317-321 
Smith, Right Hon. W. 11., ii. 521, 522, 
533, 536, 544 

Smithtield, Jjondon, meeting at, i. 474 
Societies, jjoliticah See As.sociations 
Soulhey, Robert, 011 organisation of 
Methodism, i. 7 

Spa Fields meetings, 1816, i. 383, 386- 
388, 399 

Speech, freedom of, Lord Chief Justice 
Eyre on, i. 174 ; stood on same 
grounds as freedom of tlfe Press, 175; 
restraints oi^ 176,' 377, 184; 6urgh 
on restraiuts -on, 176 ; Erskiue’s picas 
for, 177; of libel, 178-184 ; 
great jiowers of Government to snp- 
]»ress, 185; Fox -on right of, 1794, 
1795 , 230, ‘2594’/d4^ucknt on issue 
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of Thomas Hardy’s trial, 236 ; draw- 
ing by Woodward illustrating, 262 ; 
suppressed in 1817, 417, 428 ; non- 
existent ill eighteenth century, f)55- 
557 ; ii. 555 ; suppressed in 1819, i. 
528 ; compKist of, 583-585 ; ii. 556, 
557 ; in J*arlianient, 556 
Speneeans, the, i. 401 
Stael Holstein, Haron A. do — description 
of a county meeting, 1822, i. 572 ; 
on county meetings, 575 
Stanho])e, Lord, on (leneral Elections of 
1761, 1768, 1784, 1790, i. 21, 39, 
160, 188 

Stanley, Lonl (afterwards Earl Dei by), 
ii. 175 

State j)roseciitions — J. Frost, i. 200 : 
Itev. Mr. Winterbotliam, 210 ; Thomas 
Hriellat, 210 ; Dr. W. Hudson, 210 ; 
Thomas Muir, 211 ; W. Skirving, 
219; M. Margarot, 220; Josejdi 
Gerrald, 221 ; Robert Watt, 234 ; 
David Downie. 231 ; Henry Yorke, 
239 ; Lord Cockburn on the Scotch 
sedition trials, 299 ; Alex. M‘Earcn 
and Baird, 419; Henry Hunt, 523; 
Samuel Bamford, 523 ; Sir C. WoLse- 
ley, 524 ; Kev. J. Harrison, 524 ; 
Birmingham electors of Sir C. Wolse- 
loy, 524-526 ; Feargus O’Connor and 
Chartists, ii. 250 et firq ; Daniel 
O’Coiiiiell, 586 

Stephens, Rev. J., ii. 200, 214, 248, 
255 ; spcccVs of, 215, 216, 238, 239- 
247 ; arresttof, 250 ; trial of, 283 
Strike ill 1842, ii. 378 

’r 

Taylou, Du., ii. 217 
Taylor, Sir Heiliert, ii. 80, 81 
Thatched House Taveru meeting, 1782, 
i. 145 

The Times — ‘‘ Teterloo,” i. 480, 500 ; 
Reform agitation of 1830-32, ii. 51, 
67, 69, 70, 78, 82, 88, 95, 98, 107 ; 
on Keforni Act, 125; Reform agita- 
tion of 1864-65, 437, 411, 415, 447, 
455 ; on tlie position of the Platform, 
451 ; on the Bulgarian Atrocity agita- 
tion, ’485, 493-497, 503 ; on the thinl 
Iteforiu agitation, 530, 547 
Thelwall', John, arrest of, 1794, i. 227 ; 
trial of, 237 ; lectures, 254 ; on 
Keform, ii. 108 

Thistlcwodd, A., i. 389, 507, 555 
Th(m of Canterbury, ii. 219 
Thiino^, Lord, on freedom of sjjeech 
and freedom of the PreM,'i. 175; on 
Sedi^ii^ Meetings Act caiul liberty of 
speech. 26)1 

Tierney, G., on tjie ^Property Tax, i. 368 
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Tooke, Rev. Horne, i. 49-85 ; arrest of, 
1794, 227 ; trial, 237 
Tory views on Platform agitation and 
representative goveniinent, i. 61-64 
Toryism, spirit of, in 1817, i. 409 
Trailes (,'lubs, meetings of, 1817, i. 397 
Trades Unions^ ii. 161-194 
Trafalgar Square riots, ii. 442, 445 
Treason, high, law as to, i. 184 
Trevelyan, itighl Hon. G. 0., ii. 525 
“Two Acts,” the, 1 . 251 

U 

Unions, Political, the Birmingham, ii. 
48, 49, 52, 63, 69, 70, 91, 101, 106, 
115, 153, 157 ; spread of, 69, 

111 ; Northern Political Union, 103 ; 
]>rogress of, 105 - 107; National 
Political Union, 108, 157 ; on pledg(‘s 
of I*arlianicntaiy candidates, 144 ; 
National Union of the Working 
Classes, 110, 158 ; organisation of, 
152-154 ; sei \ ices of, 154, 155 ; decline 
of, 157 ; end of, 161 
Universal SullVage agitated for in French 
Revoliition agitation, i. 211 ; one of 
the six points of the Chaitcr, ii. 205 ; 
Stejdieiis’s delinition of, 239 

V 

ViCTOJiiA, Her Majesty Queen, Address 
to, from Working-men’s Association, 
ii. 207 

Villiers, C., ii. 300, 312, 318, 330, 336, 
340, 341, 350, 597 

Vincent, Henry, ii. 211, 254, 268, 285, 
374, 418-420 

Virtual reju’esentation. See Representa- 
tion 

W 

-WALrorji, Houac'E, on Middlesex Elec- 
tion agitation, i. 58-68, 7l ; on tlie 
Economy agitation, 108, 119 ; on 

Dunning’s motion relative to intliieiice 
of the Crown, 115 ; on the Gordon 
riots, 121-123 ; on the. Parliament of 
J1780, 134 

’VVar with France, i. 202, 306, 363 
Warrants, General, <lesorij)tion of, i. 43 
W’aterford comity election, 1826, ii. 16 
Watson, Dr., at Spa Fields, i. 387, 3)89 
Wellington, Duke of — Parliamentary Re- 
form, ii. 65, 1 23 ; resignation, 66 ; on 
pledges of candidates, 145 ; a,s a Plat- 
form speaker, 162, 180 ; on imblic 
meetings, 396 
Wesley, Itev. John, i. 5-7 
Westminster, meetings in, 1769, i. 54, 
1780, 107, 115, 1781, J37, 1795, 271, 
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272 ; elections, 1780, 17S-4, If.O, 
Itn, 1790, ii7«, :i02 ; IVtition 

for release of Sir F. liiinlelt, ; 
Corn Law ot‘ 1815, 1158 ; Tropcrty 
Tax, 1815, 1810, :i02, ;i(i7 ; .lishe.ss 
in 1816, 87o ; merlin^ lekitivr toi 
“Peterloo,” 1819, 185 ; on tin* 
S(ian(lal, 1820, 500 ; ineinliers’ animal 
s[)eeeli to electors, ii 118; Cliiirtist 
iiieetini^ at, 2.‘il 

WluKs— the Whijr Club, i. 191-208, 279- 
291 ; ilesertioii of the I'eojile by the 
Whig l»arly on Fieinli Ih'voliitioii, 
201 ; coales'*e with the 'I'ories, 1794, 
281 ; “ Peterloo,” 191 ; it4,nrn b) the 
JMatlorin, 508 ; ami I’arlianieiilary 
Itelorm, 1880, ii. 7 I 
WhitefioM, fu‘v. (h-orgi*, i. 5-7 

Will>erroree, William, at Yoihshm* 
ineetiii-r, i. 157 ; oji Siilitifms Mei‘t- 
ings Act, 205 ; s|»e(‘i-Ijes at Vorkshiie 
llleetion, 1802, ; Slave MVaile 

agitation, ^>19 

Wilke',, .lohn, an<L the Middlesex IClee- 
tioii a'iitation, 1 . -12 71 ; “ that tle\il,'’ 
77 ; tak<*s jt.ivl ill tlie Keonoiiiy aj'jta 
tioij, Hi7 ; Mi])]>orts Pitt in 1781, 159 

William 1\'., fieci'ssioM of, li. 51 ; a«l- 
(liesM's to, 5-1 ; Parliamentary llefoim 
*ai^itation, 72, 80-88, 89; Political 

Union.'), 100, 10/, 111*114, lot) ; on 
]»oliti<*al dnincis ami Ministers plat- 
iorniing, 109 ; death of, 185 
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Winterbothnm, Ib'V. Mr., pro.seeiit ion 
for seilitioiis words, i. 210 
Wolseley, Sir Charles, i lioseii as repri*- 
scntative ff>r Birmingham, i. 472 ; at 
Slock[M)it, 170- 19n; trial of, 524 
Women’s meeting at Birmingham, ii. 
220 

Woodward, G., “ Libertj of Si»eeeh,” i. 
202 

Working classes. See Civil Jndiistiird 
Po|mlation 

Workiiig-meirs Association, the, ii. 202, 

20:5, 211, 212, 22:5 

W^se, Thomas, history of Catholic A^-so- 
cmtion m Inlaml, li. 5-^7 
Wyvill, Bcv. ('., and tlie Kcoiiomy 
agitation, i. 97, 111, 118 


j Ynitk, Mi'ctingat, 1 709, i. 50 
j Voik, the l>ukc of, scandal, tin* Plat- 
form on, i. ^127 ; Coldiett on, o‘i0 
Yovke, C. P., comijlains in Parliament of 
the llniidi Fonim Debating Society, 
i. .‘>.*>8 ; unseated for Cambridgeshir**, 
tloS 

Yorke, Henry, Platform ,s]»ccrli at 
Shelhehl, 1 221,220; trial of, 240 
Yorksbire, Hie Bconoiny agitation in, i. 

I 90»-100, 109, 110; the Coalitio 

Ministry- a Yorkshire meeting, 157 : 
niei'tiiig relative to iVterloo, 490 
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